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FOREWORD 


The Air Force Chaplaincy has an honored tradition—Through 
the years chaplains of all faiths have ministered to our service 
people in some of the most difficult parishes ever encountered 
by clergymen. Whether in time of combat or peace, they 
helped men find the strength that only God can give. 

Today as we maintain a constant vigil of the skies and probe 
the frontiers of space, we will need even greater resources of 
faith, courage, and devotion to duty. The character of our de- 
fenders is an important part of our strength. Moral stability, 
spiritual conviction, faith in God—for these there is no substi- 
tute. The point of defense may change, the types of weapons 
must, but there will be no change in the continuing require- 
ment for men dedicated to the service of God and country. In 
this mission, the chaplain makes an important contribution. 

This volume tells the story of the chaplaincy with particular 
emphasis on the ministry rendered air units from World War I 
to the end of World War II. 

The modern Air Force Chaplaincy, with its far-reaching pro- 
gram, has resulted from the dedicated efforts of those who served 


in the past. I commend this history as a tribute to them. 


atti 


Thomas D. White 
General, USAF 
Chief of Staff 
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THE AIR FORCE HYMN 


Lord, guard and guide the men who fly 
Thro’ the great spaces of the sky; 
Be with them traversing the air 


In darkening storms or sunshine fair. 


Thou who doth keep with tender might 
The balanced birds in all their flight, 
Thou of the tempered winds, be near, 


That, having Thee, they know no fear. 


Control their minds with instinct fit 
What time, adventuring, they quit 
The firm security of land; 

Grant steadfast eye and skillful hand. 


Aloft in solitudes of space, 

Uphold them with Thy saving grace. 
O God, protect the men that fly 
Thro’ lonely ways beneath the sky. 


Mary C. D. Hamilton, 1915 


Preface 


This first volume of the History of the United States Air 
Force Chaplaincy is devoted to the development of the chap- 
laincy and the service of chaplains to army air units until 1947. 
The second volume will carry the history to 1960. 

I am indebted to the personnel of the Air University Library; 
the USAF Historical Division (Maxwell AFB, Alabama, and 
Washington, D.C.); the National Archives in Washington and 
its World War II Branch in Alexandria, Virginia; the Office of 
the Army Chief of Chaplains; the Office of the Chief of Air 
Force Chaplains; the Signal Corps Photo Library; and the Air 
Force Pictorial Center for access to research materials and 
guidance. 

Chaplain John Barringer helped research and develop the 
initial plan of the project while we were both students in the 
Air Command and Staff School, 1957-58, where we submitted 
a study of this subject. Chaplain Harry A. McKnight devoted 
his reserve duty training time, 1956—59, to this project. His per- 
sonal insights, assistance in research, and editorial criticism have 
been invaluable. I owe a special debt of gratitude to the many 
chaplains on active duty and retired who have shared their 
experience. 

The purpose of this volume is to show the developing work of 
clergymen in uniform who served God and country by ministering 


to the airmen of our Army air units. 


Daniel B. Jorgensen 
Chaplain, Major, USAF 


HIGH FLIGHT 


Oh, I have slipped the surly bonds of earth 
And danced the skies on laughter-silvered wings, 
Sunward I’ve climbed and joined the tumbling mirth 
Of sun-split clouds—and done a hundred things 
You have not dreamed of—wheeled and soared and swung 
High in the sunlit silence. Hov’ring there 
I’ve chased the shouting wind along and flung 
My eager craft through footless halls of air. 
Up, up the long, delirious, burning blue 
I’ve topped the wind-swept heights with easy grace 
Where never lark, or even eagle flew. 
And, while with silent, lifting mind I’ve trod 
The high, untrespassed sancitity of space, 
Put out my hand, and touched the face of God. 


Lt. Fohn Gillespie Magee, fr. RCAF 
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PART | 


World War I 


GHAPTER! I 


Chaplains Before 
World War I 


The Air Force chaplaincy began officially 
in 1949. This represented not so much a 
beginning as the culmination of various 
developments. ‘The service of chaplains in 
armed forces preceded the advent of air 
power by many centuries, but the modern 
development of the chaplaincy provides a 
striking parallel to the development of air 
power itself: both experienced rapid growth 
in World War I; both suffered from lack 
of official understanding as to mission and 
utilization in World War I and from then 
to World War II; both had their work more 
clearly defined during World War II; and 
both achieved amazing results during that 
conflict. ‘The modern status of air power 
and the chaplaincy were firmly established 
by 1946. 

Thus, to understand the Air Force Chap- 


laincy one must gain an understanding of | 


the development of the chaplaincy itself in 
the armed forces. Though Roy J. Honey- 
well has accomplished an excellent history 
of the chaplains of the United States Army 
and Clifford M. Drury has done the same 
for the Navy, it is necessary to summmar- 
ize significant developments in the chap- 
laincy prior to 1949 and, in particular, 
show the service of chaplains to army air 
units. 

Further, one cannot gain an apprecia- 
tion of the environment in which the air 
force chaplain serves without some un- 
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derstanding of air power history. The 
chaplain as a man of God finds his work 
conditioned to some extent by the medium 
in which his parishioners serve: air, ground, 
or sea. While the religious program will 
not differ greatly in the Air Force, Army, 
or Navy, each presents special problems 
and requirements. 


A further area of interest is the role of 
the chaplain. As a man of God anda 
citizen of a state, how can he reconcile 
these loyalties at the point where it is most 
difficult: in time of war? In ancient times, 
when religion was identified with state or 
tribe, there was no problem. Often the 
battles of those ancient days were inter- 
preted as contests between the gods to de- 
termine which was right or more power- 
ful. Religious leaders who served with the 
armies were often soothsayers who pre- 
dicted the appropriate time and place for 
engagement. They invoked blessing on their 
arms and defeat for their enemies. 

However, in modern times the con- 
sciences of thinking people have been 
aroused by the horrors of war. The Judeo- 
Christian ethic of God’s Fatherhood and 
man’s brotherhood conflicts with the brutal 
reality of battle. If the chaplain today were 
to assume his work to be that of giving 
God’s blessing to the devastation of total 
war, he would cause serious tension be- 
tween the beliefs of his parishioners and 
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their behavior patterns. If, on the other 
hand, the chaplain were to emphasize the 
spiritual side of existence and preach “flee 
this evil world,’ he would, in effect, be 
advocating treason. In a unique manner, 
the chaplain in time of war faces the same 
dilemma as every priest, minister or rabbi. 
As a citizen each is involved in the strug- 
gle, but the chaplain serves those who at 
the point of military action carry out the 
will of the state. 

The manner in which this spiritual con- 
flict has been resolved may be seen in the 
parallel between the role of the surgeon 
and that of the chaplain. The surgeon 
treats friend and foe. His work helps pro- 
vide an effective fighting force. But when 
he has done his best, the very nature of 
war destroys much of his work. The chap- 
lain, likewise, serves individual men and 
women. He relates men to God according 
to their particular belief, steels their nerves 
for fiery ordeal, hears their prayers from 
dying lips. He serves the men of his own 
armed forces and will serve enemy prison- 
ers. He serves though he knows the bru- 
tality of conflict. He knows that the men 
he serves are total persons, that their lives 
cannot be split into spiritual and physical 
segments, this part belonging to God and 
another to the state. He knows that spirit- 
ual and physical strength are closely al- 
lied, that the convictions of a man con- 
tribute to his efficiency as a fighting man. 


Beginnings 


The origin of the military chaplaincy 
has an interesting background buried in 
the mysteries of ancient religions. It in- 
volves the close relationship of the church 
and state seen particularly in the ancient 
concepts of the priest-king and tribal deities 
who could be invoked for success on the 
battlefield as well as for good harvests. 

Israel’s theocratic form of government 
unified religion and state. The battles 
fought by Abram, the priest-king Melchi- 
zedek, the wilderness battles of Moses, 


whose brother Aaron was the high priest. 
and the armies of Saul and David and 
their successors show this relationship. 
Phinehas, grandson of Aaron, was probably 
the first military chaplain in the Judeo- 
Christian tradition. 

The first official statement concerning 
the chaplaincy in the Hebrew army is 
found in the Book of Deuteronomy where 
the priest not only intercedes with God but 
encourages the troops: 


When you go forth to war against 
your enemies, and see horses and 
chariots and an army larger than 
your own, you shall not be afraid of 
them; for the Lord your God is with 
you, who brought you up out of the 
land of Egypt. And when you draw 
near to the battle, the priest shall 
come forward and speak to the peo- 
ple, and shall say to them, “Hear, O 
Israel, you draw near this day to bat- 
tle against your enemies: let not your 
heart faint, do not fear, or tremble, 
or be in dread of them; for the Lord 
your God is he that goes with you, to 
fight for you against your enemies, to 
give you victory.” (Deuteronomy 20:1- 
4, Revised Standard Version) 


The chaplains who accompanied the 
armies of the Jews, Greeks, and Romans 
were expected to implore divine help in 
time of battle, make imprecations of con- 
demnation against their enemies, and 
through ceremonies and prayers bolster 
morale. 

There is no indication of Christian chap- 
lains serving the armies of Rome before 
the time of Constantine in the fourth cen- 
tury. The obvious reason is that Chris- 
tians were a persecuted sect. It is interest- 
ing to note that Christianity was accepted 
as the official religion of the Roman Em- 
pire during a time of battle. When Con- 
stantine saw the sign of the cross in the 
sky and took it as an omen of success 
which later he gained, he embraced the 
Christian faith. Soon after that priests and 
deacons were assigned religious duties with 
the troops. Each legion is said to have had 
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services with the regularity of a church. 
As greater numbers of the Roman armies 
became Christians, the number of chap- 
lains increased.'* 

An ancient legend from the fourth cen- 
tury describes Martin of Tours on his way 
home from a trip meeting a shivering beg- 
gar who pleaded for help. Martin with his 
sword decisively cut his cloak in two parts 
and gave one to the beggar. He kept half 
and wore it as a cape. That night in a 
dream he saw a vision of Christ wearing 
the half he had given away. Martin later 
entered the service of the church. The half 
cloak he kept became known as “‘cappa” 
which became an object of veneration by 
the Merovingians and Carolingians. The 
reliquary in which the “cappa” was kept 
was called “cappella,” which through the 
French word “Chappele” became our word 
“Chapel.” The priest in charge was called 
“chappellanus” which became “chappe- 
lain” in Old French, in English “chap- 
lain,” or “the keeper of the cloak.” 

The number of chaplains grew to such 
an extent by 742 A.D. that the Council of 
Ratisbon, influenced by St. Boniface, gave 
recognition to military service as a proper 
work of the priest. It said: 


We prohibit the servant of God in 
every way from bearing arms or fight- 
ing in the army or going against the 
enemy, except those alone who be- 
cause of their sacred office, namely, 
for the celebrating of mass and caring 
for the relics of the saints, have been 
designated for this office; that is to 
say, the leader may have with him 
one or two bishops with their priest 
chaplains, and each captain may have 
one priest, in order to hear the con- 
fessions of the men and impose upon 
them the proper penance.’ 


This canon is important because it rec- 
ognizes the noncombatant status of chap- 
lains which was emphasized 1,100 years 
later in the Geneva Convention of 1864. 
It also emphasized the main function of 


* Superior figures refer to footnotes starting with p. 292. 


the chaplain, that of service to the indivi- 
dual soldier. 

The involvement of religion in political 
and social change led to the closer identi- 
fication of chaplains with military mission. 
An intense religious motivation had an un- 
holy wedding with selfish and murderous 
aims in the Crusades, but it resulted in 
chaplains going with the armies to encour- 
age and console the troops. The religious 
and political upheavals of the Sixteenth 
Century that shook the face of Europe and 
set the course of western civilization found 
chaplains of churches old and new serving 
the armies of old and new states. Chap- 
lains accompanied the explorers who braved 
the seven seas and the colonists who settled 
in Florida, Nova Scotia, Virginia, New 
England, and Georgia. 

In the colonial period of America, some 
governors appointed chaplains to colonial 
military units; in other colonies, the legis- 
lature did; in some, the established church 
of the colony made the selection and ap- 
pointment; and at times, the brigade offi- 
cers chose them, as ship’s captains often 
chose them in the Navy. During the Indian 
Wars, chaplains served with the colonial 
forces and in the frontier forts. More than 
30 served with the British and colonial 
forces from 1755-1763. 


Revolutionary War 

The spirit of independence which led to 
the Revolution can be understood only in 
terms of the clergy whose religious and po- 
litical philosophy helped shape the course of 
events. Chaplain Roy Honeywell in his 
History of the Chaplains of the United States Army 
shows the importance of this growing spirit 
and mentions that only a minority of all the 
ministers in the colonies prior to the Revo- 
lution were pro-British or preached non- 
resistance. When conflict became inevitable 
there was a wide response on the part of the 
clergy to the demands of military service. 

An example of the spirit of the time was 
the Rev. John Craighead, a Presbyterian 
minister of Newville and Chambersburg, 
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who spoke so forcibly of liberty that the 
men of his congregation rose up to defend 
the cause. He was challenged by a woman 
who had lost her son in battle, “Stop, Mr. 
Craighead, I jist want to tell ye, agin you 
loss such a purty boy as I have in the war, 
ye woll nay be so keen for fighting. Quit 
talking and gang yerself to the war. Jist go 
and try it!” The next day he and a Mr. 
Cooper raised a company which joined the 
army under Washington. He fought and 
preached alternately with distinction.” 

At first chaplains were called to duty 
much as they were during the colonial 
period itself—by the governor, legislature, 
or commanding officer of a brigade. But 
on 29 July 1775, the Continental Congress 
established the chaplaincy by including 
them in the pay scale of the army, with 
the pay of a captain, twenty dollars a 
month, and “forage for one horse.” Be- 
cause of this official recognition, 29 July is 
designated as the anniversary of the United 
States Army chaplaincy. The transfer of 
chaplains from the state militia to conti- 
nental service appears to have taken place 
with the assignment of the units them- 
selves to the Continental Army. As a rule, 
chaplains were assigned to brigades, which 
included three to six regiments, though 
General Washington repeatedly urged their 
assignment to regiments. His estimate of the 
importance of religion in military service 
is exemplified by an excerpt in the Revo- 
lutionary Orders issued at Valley Forge, 2 
May 1778, when he said: 


The Commander-in-Chief directs 
that divine services be performed every 
Sunday at elevén o’clock in each bri- 
gade which has chaplains. Those bri- 
gades which have not will attend 
places of worship nearest them. It is 
expected that officers of all ranks will, 
by their attendance, set an example 
to their men. While we are duly per- 
forming the duty of good soldiers, we 
are not to be inattentive to the high- 
est duties of religion. To the distin- 
guished characteristics of a patriot it 
should be our highest glory to add 


the more distinguishing character of a 
Christian. Signal instances to provi- 
dential goodness which we have ex- 
perienced and which have almost 
crowned our arms with complete suc- 
cess, demand from us in a peculiar 
manner the warmest returns of grati- 
tude and piety to the Supreme Author 
of all good. 

Clergymen, as well as surgeons, were con- 
tracted to serve for a period of either six 
months or one year. No actual commission 
in the Continental Army was issued to 
either. Chaplains assigned to brigade head- 
quarters were given the simulated rank of 
major but had no actual rank apart from 
their ecclesiastical status. In May 1777 
Congress ordered that only one chaplain 
be allowed to a brigade and that he should 
receive the pay and allowances of a colonel 
in the same corps. These chaplains were to 
be appointed by Congress on recommenda- 
tion of brigade commanders, but only 
clergymen of experience and established 
public character, piety, virtue, and learn- 
ing should be nominated.’ 

Many of the best known ministers of 
the Revolutionary War period took their 
turn with troops at the front or in hos- 
pitals at the rear. Some served as surgeons 
and commanders. Chaplain Honeywell said 
of them, “They taught a generation that 
religious and political freedom and respon- 
sibility are inseparable. . . . Later genera- 
tions saw in their devotion a challenging 
example which impelled the church in 
every emergency to give of her best for 
the spiritual leadership of those whom the 
country has called into her armed forces.” * 

The Revolution had far-reaching effect 
on religious life in the United States. The 
severance of ties with the state churches of 
Europe increased the spirit of freedom and 
made it easier for political and religious 
loyalties to coincide. The diversity of de- 
nominational life in the United States dic- 
tated the policy of separation between 
church and state. These effects led to the 
practice of voluntary attendance at wor- 
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ship services, rather than compulsory at- 
tendance, cooperation among chaplains of 
all faiths, and a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the beliefs of other men. The Revo- 
lution demonstrated the value of chaplains 
in the armed forces. 


Early Trials 


In the first fifty years after the estab- 
lishment of the United States Government 
the chaplaincy had a varied history in 
both the Army and Navy. Under the Act 
of 3 March 1791, the appointment of one 
chaplain for the Army was authorized in 
case the President might “‘deem the ap- 
pointment ... essential to the public 
interest.” The Rev. John Hurt of Virginia 
who had served as a chaplain in the Rev- 
olution was the first chaplain appointed 
under the new act. In the Statutes of 3 
March 1795, the pay scale for various 
officers was mentioned, and a general staff 
status for the chaplain was established. 
However, there was no definite provision 
for chaplains in the Statutes enacted in 
the years 1796-97, 1800-07, and 1818-37, 
although the Statutes of 10 April 1806 
said: ‘““Every chaplain commissioned in the 
Army or armies of the United States, who 
shall absent himself from the duties as- 
signed him . . . shall, on the conviction 
thereof before a court-martial, be fined... .” 
Though there was no specific authorization 
for them, it is evident that chaplains were 
on duty.° 

In the 1830’s a new interest throughout 
the country in education and religion 
prompted Congress to establish the posi- 
tion of post chaplain. The Statutes of 5 
July 1838 said: 

And be it further enacted that it 
shall be lawful for the officers compos- 
ing the council of administration at 
any post, from time to time, to employ 
such person as they may think proper 
to officiate as chaplain who shall also 


perform the duties of schoolmaster at 
such posts; and the person so employed 


shall, on a certificate of the command- 
ing officer of the post, be paid such 


sum for his services, . . . 


The act provided 20 post chaplains who 
would serve as schoolmasters at posts hav- 
ing no instruction, and the number was 
increased to 30 in 1849. They taught chil- 
dren and the illiterate, served as post li- 
brarians, recreation officers, and defense 
counsels in courts-martial cases, and oc- 
casionally as mess officers and postmasters— 
in addition to their religious duties 

During the War with Mexico, one chap- 
lain was authorized for each regiment of 
volunteers. 

Cwil War 

The Civil War revival of religion, partly 
induced by the problems and issues of war, 
led to the chaplaincy being held in high 
regard. Both the North and the South had 
chaplains in their forces, revivals led by 
visiting clergymen, and prayer meetings 
led by officers and enlisted men. 

The administrative features of the chap- 
lain program were enhanced by Federal 
legislation. The Statutes of 22 July 1861 
stated: 


That there shall be allowed to each 
regiment one chaplain, who shall be 
appointed by the regimental com- 
mander. . . . The chaplain so ap- 
pointed must be a regular ordained 
minister of a Christian denomination, 
and shall receive the pay and allow- 
ances of a captain of cavalry, and shall 
be required to report to the colonel 
commanding the regiment to which he 
is attached, at the end of each quarter, 
the moral and religious condition of 
the regiment, and such suggestions as 
may conduce to social happiness and 
moral improvement of the troops. 


The requirement of ordination was a great 
advance for the chaplaincy because up to 
this time there was no control on the chap- 
lain in regard to his training or church 
background. In this particular legislation, 
as well as that of 1838, chaplains were ap- 
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pointed by the regimental or post com- 
mander, a practice which led to favoritism 
and appointment of poorly qualified men. 
This was corrected to some extent in the 
Statutes of 17 July 1862, which stated: 


That no person shall be appointed a 
chaplain in the United States Army 
who is not a regularly ordained minis- 
ter of some religious denomination, 
and who does not present testimonials 
of his good standing as such minister, 
with a recommendation for the ap- 
pointment as an Army chaplain from 
some authorized ecclesiastical body, of 
not less than five accredited ministers 
belonging to said denomination. 


Another value of this legislation was that it 
permitted the appointment of Jewish chap- 
lains. The first authorization for hospital 
chaplains is found in the Statutes of 20 
May 1862. 

The status of chaplains in the military 
establishment was clarified in the Statutes 
of 9 April 1864, which stated: 

Chaplains shall be borne on the field 
staff rolls next after surgeons, and shall 
wear such uniforms as is or may be 
prescribed by the Army regulations, 
and shall be subject to the same rules 


and regulations, as other officers of the 
PATINY eee 


The same legislation required chaplains “to 
make monthly reports to the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the Army, through the usual mili- 
tary channels, of the moral condition and 
general history of the regiments, hospitals, 
posts, to which they may be attached,” 
which was an improvement over the re- 
quirement of quarterly reports to the regi- 
mental commander made in the Statutes 
of 22 July 1861, the first legislation con- 
cerning reports. Also, command support of 
religious activities is mentioned for the first 
time in this Statute, as follows: 


It shall be the duty of all command- 
ers of regiments, hospitals, and posts 
to render such facilities as will aid in 
the discharge of duties assigned to 
them (chaplains) by the government. 


While a great deal of difference might arise 
as to what constituted facilities for work, 
such as mess hall, tent, or under a tree, 
the legislation in effect charged command- 
ers with responsibility for seeing that some 
facilities were available. The minimal 
duties of chaplains were summarized as 
follows: 

That all chaplains in the military 
service of the United States shall hold 
appropriate religious services at the 
burial of soldiers who die in the com- 
mand to which they are assigned to 
duty, and it shall be their duty to hold 
public religious services at least once 
each Sabbath when practicable. 


The noncombatant status of chaplains 
was outlined in the Statutes of 22 August 
1864 (Geneva Conference), which stated, 
“Persons employed in hospitals and ambu- 
as well as chaplains, shall par- 


>) 


lanicess yeaa 
ticipate in the benefit of neutrality .. . 

Thus, a great advance was made in the 
chaplaincy in the Civil War because of 
various laws which defined their status, 
outlined their duties, and clarified prob- 
lems of administration. 

Public records give the names of 2,300 
Union Chaplains but other records in vari- 
ous church reports indicate that possibly as 
many as 3,000 served. As many as 600 to 
1,000 served in the Confederate Army. 
Outstanding records of heroism, personal 
sacrifice, endurance of hardship, and reli- 
gious zeal characterized many of the chap- 
lains on both sides of the conflict. D. L. 
Moody, the great American evangelist, had 
signal success in meetings with the troops 
and often referred to these experiences— 
forerunners of the preaching mission used 
today. The Confederate Army probably had 
the first Negro chaplain in American his- 
tory serving white troops. A Tennessee regi- 
ment asked “Uncle Lewis” to be their 
chaplain and he served with distinction 
from the Battle of Shiloh to the end of the 
war. General “Stonewall” Jackson recom- 
mended that chaplains should meet together 
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“to devise successful plans for spiritual 
conquests” and his recommendation led to 
the Chaplains’ Association, an informal 
gathering for reports. It was one of the 
first attempts in history to organize chap- 
lains’ activities.° 

Probably no war was fought in American 
history in which both sides were more con- 
vinced of the rightness of their cause. Cer- 
tainly there was no time in our history 
when there was greater religious zeal, evan- 
gelism, and personal devotion than in Civil 
War days. The piety of various command- 
ers, hundreds of spontaneous meetings in 
the most unlikely places, religious enthusi- 
asm, and popular hymn singing were to 
influence American churches through suc- 
ceeding years. Both sides felt they were on 
God’s side. Both sides made fervent pray- 
ers for success to crown their arms. Al- 
though the rift which the war represented 
led to deep divisions in the religious life of 
the United States and the splitting of de- 
nominations on geographical lines, church 
groups on both sides flourished. 


Post Civil War to World War I 


The number of Army chaplains was re- 
duced to 30 after the Civil War, although 
there were some 300 posts. The struggle to 
provide religious coverage and yet find the 
proper place in military structure to do so 
was a problem unresolved until World War 
II. Some progress was made. In 1880 chap- 
lains were authorized to wear a shepherd’s 
crook on the shoulder strap, and in 1899 
this was changed to a Latin cross. In the 
Spanish American War most chaplains were 
appointed by the governors of their respec- 
tive states though Congress fixed their sal- 
ary at $2,000 a year. The position of post 
chaplain was abolished in 1901, and 60 
regimental chaplains were authorized. In 
1904, legislation provided for the appoint- 
ment of chaplains in the grade of first lieu- 
tenant, to be promoted to captain after 
7 years, and for not more than 15 men 


in the Army to be promoted to major after 
another 10 years. In 1908, the Chief of 
Staff directed “that the term chaplain will 
be used in all cases regardless of the rank 
of chaplain.” * 

As early as 1904, the basic Army regu- 
lation for chaplains protected them from as- 
signment to secular duties in stating: 


They will not be employed on duties 
other than those required of them by 
law or pertaining to their profession, 
except when the exigencies of the serv- 
ices, a result of the deficiency in num- 
ber of officers present, require it. 


This was observed more in the breach than 
in the observance. Chaplains served as mess 
officers, post exchange officers, postal offi- 
cers, recreation officers, club officers, and 
courts-martial defense. One chaplain had 
the reputation of having defended more 
men than any other officer in the Army. 
The result was that they had little time 
left for their professional duties. 

Chaplain William R. Arnold, appointed 
in 1913, served as post exchange officer for 
his first eighteen months. When assigned 
this duty, he said to the commander, “All 
I can do is see that everything gets into 
the till.” The Commander replied, ““That’s 
what I want. The former officer got off 
with more than $2,000.” ® 

Arnold was a defense counsel for two 
years and in that time defended more than 
80 men. One interesting case concerned a 
man on a fatigue detail. The prisoners were 
working on the parade ground at Corregi- 
dor, and their routine in hot weather was 
to work 20 minutes and rest 10 in the 
shade. During one rest period, a newly 
commissioned officer who worked at the 
docks came riding by. He upbraided the 
men for resting. He overheard one of them 
say, “The sonofabitch.” He _ preferred 
charges, and the case came up for trial. 
Arnold knew the officer was unpopular. In 
questioning the sergeant who was in charge 
of the detail and who was the star witness 
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he asked, “Did you hear this man say 
‘sonofabitch’?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the prompt reply. 

“Did you see him look at anyone in par- 
ticular when he said it?” 

SNOsiIT.® 

“Then how did you know he addressed 
this officer?” 

“Because, sir, he was the only sonofa- 
bitch present.” 

The president of the court thundered, 
“Case dismissed!” Two months later the 
officer who preferred charges was court- 
martialed for mistreating enlisted men.° 

The first successful motion pictures of 
Army life were taken by a chaplain, Thom- 
as J. Dickson, of the 6th Field Artillery in 
1912-13. He produced a film entitled “The 
Mobile Army” which he showed in many 
sections of the country and which met with 
such favorable response that he was placed 
on six months detached service at Fort Ri- 
ley in 1914 with his own staff and labora- 
tory for the purpose of making more films. 
He arranged with the Selig syndicate to 
show throughout the country his films of 
infantry and cavalry units in camp and 
combat maneuvers. He arranged for a film 
of the Air Service. A difference of opinion 
arose between him and his commanding 
general concerning the terms of contract 
with the Selig company, and Capt. Doug- 
las MacArthur wrote a letter returning him 
to his primary duty.’® 


Ecclesiastical Indorsing Agencies 


Chaplains were appointed as other ofh- 
cers in that they appeared before a board 
of officers which had the power of recom- 
mendation for appointment. “Good stand- 
ing in a denomination” was the only ec- 
clesiastical requirement, and this could be 
substantiated with five letters from fellow 
ministers. The commander’s favor of a can- 
didate was a deciding influence. Patronage 
was common. In one case, a flamboyant 
preacher became a deputy sheriff of his 
county and was so popular that he planned 


to run against the sheriff who was a pro- 
tege of a prominent senator and his chief 
supporter in that part of the state. The 
sheriff wired the senator, ‘““You’ve got to 
get this fellow out of my hair!” The sena- 
tor found there was a vacancy for a chap- 
lain and had him appointed. Another ex- 
ample of the loose standards in effect was 
an enlisted man who wanted to be a chap- 
lain. Without any theological training, he 
obtained ordination in the Disciples of 
Christ denomination and was commissioned. 
He served almost 30 years as an Army 
chaplain, and five years before his retire- 
ment was ordained in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church." 

As a result of the lack of a church agency 
to examine the credentials of prospective 
chaplains according to professional stand- 
ards, some men were appointed who had 
never served churches or received any type 
of ordination. In other cases, the chap- 
laincy was a refuge for those who couldn’t 
make a go of it in civilian life. 

At the turn of the century steps were 
initiated to correct this situation. The Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church through its House 
of Bishops recommended centralizing the 
indorsement of its chaplains coming into 
either the Army or Navy during the Span- 
ish-American War. President McKinley, 
on 12 March 1899, agreed to refer all such 
applications to the Bishop of Washington 
for review and approval. In 1905, the Cath- 
olic Archbishops of the United States des- 
ignated the Rev. Alexander P. Doyle, 
C.S.P., to represent the Roman Catholic 
Church in the appointment of Catholic 
chaplains. He served until his death in 1912 
when he was succeeded by the Rev. Louis 
J. O’Hearn, C.S.P., who at the beginning 
of World War I became secretary of Bishop 
Patrick Hayes of New York, appointed by 
the Pope to be Bishop Ordinary of the 
United States Army and Navy Chaplains. 
This was the beginning of the Military 
Ordinariate which controls the ecclesiasti- 
cal indorsement of Catholic chaplains and 
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serves as the liaison between the Catholic 
Church and the Army and Navy. In re- 
sponse to a letter written by Bishop Earl 
Cranston of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in October 1906, President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt directed that men applying 
for the chaplaincy from the Methodist 
Church were to have their qualifications 
reviewed for final indorsement by the com- 
mittee of which Bishop Cranston was chair- 
man. This was the forerunner of the Meth- 
odist Commission on Chaplains. In 1913, 
in response to an appeal by Chaplain 
George L. Bayard of the Navxy before the 
Federal Council of Churches, a Washington 
Committee on Army and Navy Chaplains 
was appointed with Dr. H. K. Carroll its 
first secretary. This committee was ap- 
pointed to approve chaplaincy-candidates 
and was the forerunner of the General 
Commission on Army and Navy Chap- 
lains.’? 


These developments were fortunate in — 


view of the tremendous expansion required 
during World War I. Some church agen- 
cles were in operation for insuring that 
qualified men would represent their denom- 
inations to the men in service. When the 
United States entered World War I, in- 
dorsing agencies were also established by 
the Lutheran General Council, the Disci- 
ples of Christ, and the Jewish Welfare 
Board. 
Manuals 

Before World War I, several helpful 
manuals were published for chaplains. In 
1863, Chaplain William Young Brown 
wrote The Army Chaplain: His Office, Duties, 
and Responsibilities, a small book with help- 
ful advice. Chaplain G. W. Simpson in 
1893 together with Chaplains T. W. Barry 
and C. C. Pierce wrote a Manual for U.S. 
Army Chaplains, a pamphlet with practical 
ideas. One section was by General O. O. 
Howard. Chaplain George J. Waring in 
1912 gave a number of practical ideas 
through the pages of his Chaplain’s Duties 


and How Best to Accomplish his Work. Chap- 
lain Joseph Clemens in 1914 published a 
pamphlet Dutres and Privileges of Chaplains. 
The best known’ was entitled Nave’s Hand- 
book on the Army Chaplaincy with a Supplement 
on the Duties of the Churches to Aid the Chap- 
lains by follow-up work in Conserving the Moral 
and Religious Welfare of the Men Under the 
Colors written by Chaplain Orville J. Nave 
in 1917. The book was filled with many 
practical suggestions for different types of 
work. Under miscellaneous duties of chap- 
lains he listed teaching, counseling prison- 
ers, visiting guardhouses and families of 
enlisted men and serving as post treasurer 
and post exchange officer. 

In speaking of the difference between the 
role of the civilian pastor and the chap- 
lain, Nave said: 


Instead of being a recognized lead- 
er, as in his church, with a homogen- 
eous, sympathetic following, he is 
among men who, for the most part, 
hold the minister in little esteem and 
as better adapted to minister to pious 
old people and women and children, 
than to rugged, careless, reckless men, 
who are disciplined to disregard dan- 
ger and death, and who naturally in- 
cline to fear neither God nor man. 
Instead of having a loyal devoted offi- 
cial board to consider with him, in a 
prayerful and religious way, all the 
problems of his parish, the command- 
ing officer, possibly an irreligious, grim 
officer, who knows as little about reli- 
gious matters as he does about the in- 
habitants of Mars, is his bishop and 
official board, his elders and deacons, 
all combined. From him the chaplain 
takes his orders, and receives encour- 
agement or discouragement as the case 
may be, but this officer’s will is final.'* 


The statement about the finality of the 
commander’s will had more truth than fic- 
tion in it. If the chaplain were assigned to 
a post where the commander had an ap- 
preciation for religion, there was no limit 
to the amount of good a chaplain could 
do. Unfortunately, many commanders did 
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not want chaplains. A Chaplain Baker, 
one of the nestors of the chaplaincy, re- 
ported to the colonel in command of an 
Army post in the Old West who said, 
“Well, Chaplain, I have been awaiting 
your arrival. Do you know Army Regula- 
tions?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the chaplain. 

“Then you know there is one in which 
a commander can authorize a hunting 
leave for his officers. You have my permis- 
sion to apply for one and receive it as of- 
ten as you wish.” ** In other words, he 
didn’t want the chaplain around. 

Many commanders looked upon a chap- 
lain as a nuisance to be tolerated. At 
times a chaplain deserved this status, for 
there was little control over his selection 
for appointment and almost no guidance 
or support for his program. Everything de- 
pended on the individual chaplain and his 
commander. Some were willing to be their 
commander’s “personal chaplain,” and 
others were “enlisted men chaplains.” In 
either case, they did not serve all their 
men. Another complicating problem in the 
old Army was that chaplains could not en- 
tertain chapel groups in their homes but 
had to go elsewhere, for even the sidewalks 
to officers’ quarters were “off-limits” to en- 
listed men. 

Yet the chaplain was a stabilizing influ- 
ence at most posts. The nature of his reli- 
gious and educational duties gave him a 
close association with military personnel 
and their families and with adjacent civil- 
ian communities. 


b 


Air Power to World War I 


Though the airplane is an American in- 
vention, the story of air power begins with 
the balloon and glider. Benjamin Franklin 
saw military possibilities in the balloon, 
and Thomas Jefferson in a letter written 
to James Madison from France before 1800 
suggested the possibility of installing a pro- 
peller on balloons for providing power. 


In 1859 Prof. Thaddeus S. C. Lowe 
planned to cross the Atlantic in a balloon, 
a venture endorsed by a group of Phila- 
delphians, but the Smithsonian Institution 
recommended continued flights in the 
United States to test the equipment and 
accumulate data. On 20 April 1861 he 
flew from Cincinnati, Ohio, to South Caro- 
lina, a distance of some 900 miles in nine 
hours. 

With the outbreak of the Civil War, he 
volunteered the use of two balloons he had 
constructed. In June 1861 he wrote, “Dis- 
couragement and difficulty attended every 
effort . . . to secure attention, but finally 
through the influence of Professor Henry 
(Smithsonian Institution)... is... due 
the introduction of aeronautics into the 
military service of the United States.” A 
Balloon Corps headed by Professor Lowe 
was established. The balloons were filled 
from the gas mains in Washington, but inas- 
much as this was impractical in field condi- 
tions, he requested $200 for development of 
a gas-making machine and secured it after 
much delay. This marks the first military 
appropriation for aeronautics. 

The balloon was first used at Bailey’s 
Cross-Roads, Fairfax, Va., where a “rebel 
scouting party had just left, having seen 
the balloon, and supposing that a large 
force accompanies it.” At Falls Church it 
was used for mapping and observation of 
enemy movements. A Captain Whipple 
made several ascents to become the first 
officer in the United States Army or Navy 
to make an ascent. Lowe and John La 
Mountain used balloons in the Battle of 
Manassas, Chickahominy, Fair Oaks, Rich- 
mond, and Fairfax, as well as in other lo- 
cations with the Army of the Potomac for 
observation and directing artillery fire. 
They pioneered in the use of a military 
telephone from a balloon. When inflated, 
the balloons were moved place to place by 
means of a locomotive. In spite of their 
demonstrated usefulness, the use of balloons 
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| was discontinued and the Balloon Corps 


disbanded in May 1863.*° 
The Confederate Army constructed a 


balloon from a collection of silk petticoats 
_ donated by the ladies of Richmond but it 


did not prove of much use. 
A balloon section of the Signal Corps 


was established in 1892. 


In the Spanish-American War the Sig- 
nal Corps took its one balloon to Cuba 
where its use in observation led to the re- 
opening of artillery fire for El Pozo Hill 


during the siege of Santiago de Cuba, and 
_ the discovery of the trail up San Juan Hill. 


When it was riddled by Spanish artillery 


fire, the aerial phase of the war was over.*® 


Another significant development was in 


the use of gliders. Lilienthal made over 
_ 2,000 successful glider flights by 1896; Pil- 


cher, an Englishman, Octave Chanute and 


_ Prof. John J. Montgomery, Americans, con- 
ducted experimental work in this field 


which led to a better understanding of 


aeronautics. Prof. Samuel P. Langley of 


the Smithsonian Institution attempted to fly 


a glider equipped with an internal combus- 
tion engine, but the tests at the Potomac 
- River failed and the Army discontinued 
- support of his effort. 


The Wright brothers, who manufactured 
bicycles in Dayton, Ohio, became inter- 
ested in gliders. They soon realized that 
structural design and control of the ma- 
chine were two of the basic problems. 
Their experiments at Kitty Hawk during 
the summers of 1900, 1901, and 1902 led 
to successful design, and they installed an 
engine on the glider. On 17 December 
1903 the first successful flight of a heavier 


than air machine was made by Orville 


Wright, a flight that lasted 12 seconds and 
covered a distance of 120 feet. 

The new discovery aroused great inter- 
est in Great Britain and France but the 
United States Government was not im- 
pressed until President Theodore Roosevelt 


intervened. As a result, the Army drew up 


specifications for performance standards, 
and tests were made at Fort Meyer, Va. 
In one of these, Lt. Thomas E. Selfridge 
was killed and became the first military 
person to die in aerial duty. A plaque now 
stands on the Fort Meyer parade ground 
at the spot where the crash occurred. As 
a result of successful performance after 
many tests, the Wright plane was accepted 
by the War Department and an Aeronau- 
tical Division established in the Signal 
Corps on 1 August 1907. Theodore Roose- 
velt could be called the “Father of Air 
Power” because of his vision. 

The development of aviation was marked 
with achievements in aircraft design and 
performance, personal heroism and inge- 
nuity, but only spasmodic interest among 
military leaders and in Congress. Even into 
World War I, free and captive balloons 
remained at the center of military aero- 
nautics. In 1910, the Army had but two 
officers and nine enlisted men on aeronau- 
tical duty. Equipment consisted of one air- 
plane, one airship, and three balloons. The 
Chief Signal Officer repeatedly urged Con- 
gress to take action and finally on 3 March 
1911, Congress voted $125,000 for aero- 
nautical development. This appropriation 
led to development of types of aircraft for 
military use, the establishment of a flying 
school at College Park, Md., experimental 
work, and an increase of personnel. In Feb- 
ruary 1913, the school moved from College 
Park to Texas City, Tex., because of better 
weather conditions. Another flying school 
was opened at Fort McKinley in the Phil- 
ippines, and a third at Hawaii on 14 July. 
On 30 September 1913, there were 23 offi- 
cers and 91 enlisted men on air duty, op- 
erating a total of 15 planes.*’ 

Congress instituted hazard and incentive 
pay on 2 May 1913 because of the extreme 
hazard in flying. Of the first 48 officers 
detailed for flying duty, 12 were killed. In 
1912 qualified pilots were awarded badges 
as Military Aviators. In 1914 aviation was 
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put on a firm basis when legislation cre- 
ated the Aviation Section of the Signal 
Corps with an authorized strength of 60 
officers and 26 enlisted men. Pusher type 
airplanes were condemned in favor of safer 
aircraft, and aircraft design by 1914 was 
meeting specifications of four hours of non- 
stop flight and a 4,000 foot climb in ten 
minutes while fully loaded.'* 

The First Aero Squadron was reorgan- 
ized at San Diego in 1914 as the first 
United States tactical aviation unit and 
was soon thereafter ordered to take part 
in the expedition to the Mexican Border. 
While this first air operation ended in 
failure as far as actual use in battle—ex- 
cept for limited reconnaissance, postal, and 
messenger service—it proved the need for 
aircraft with higher performance. 

Up until World War I, the Aviation Sec- 
tion of the Signal Corps was too small to 
warrant the assignment of a chaplain. 
Army chaplains were assigned to each area 
where men in the air service were located, 
and their service to the flying squadrons was 
a vital part of the work for each post as a 
whole. 

Chaplain James F. Hawiban at Schofield 
Barracks, Hawaii, in October 1910 re- 
quested a set of stereoptican slides to illus- 
trate a lecture, “A Study of the Aviation 
Problem,” to be given by Lt. John G. 
Writer. He said that Schofield was particu- 
larly favorable to “experiments with gliders 
and other aeroplanes.” Inasmuch as some 
of the officers were preparing flying ma- 
chines at their own expense, he desired “to 


encourage general interest in the sport.” 
As a result of his inquiry, the Chief Signal 
Officer replied, “A set of lecture slides is 
being prepared in this office. They will be 
turned over to the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment for shipment to Schofield Bar- 
racks, T.H., as soon as completed.” The 
request of the chaplain led to the prep- 
aration of what was probably the first set 
of training slides for the Air Service.*® 

The enthusiastic young officers of the 
Aviation Section were dissatisfied with the 
development and organization of aviation 
in the Army. Lt. H. A. Dargue appeared 
before a committee of the General Staff in 
May 1916 to present complaints and a 
plan of reorganization in which all flying 
officers were concerned. He said: 


. . the Signal Corps has had cen- 
tral control of aviation for eight 
years; has spent over a million dol- 
lars, and at the present time has not 
a single fully equipped or organized 
Ving Unit ee 

.. . Strange ‘as it may seemyatne 
Signal Corps up to the present day 
has not developed a single wireless set 
on aeroplanes.”° 


A detailed plan of organization was pre- 
sented, but there was no provision for a 
nonflying officer, other than a supply offi- 
cer, at any level. Surgeons and chaplains 
were not included. The report, coming 
less than a year before America’s entry 
into the Great War, served to stimulate 
thinking on the problems of aviation. Many 
of the ideas argued would soon be combat 
tested in the skies of France. 


CHAPTER GIT 


Genesis of the 


Air Chaplaincy 


Air Power 


When the United States entered World 
War I in April 1917, the aviation section 
had 65 officers and 1,087 enlisted men 


flying 55 airplanes which were far behind 


European standards. Though the airplane 


had been invented in this country, the 


United States was fourteenth among the 


nations in terms of air power.'* 


The Premier of France sent a cable- 


gram with the following plan: 


It is desired that in order to co- 
operate with the French Air Service, 
the American Government should 
adopt the following program: the 
formation of a flying corps of 4,500 
airplanes—personnel and material in- 
cluded—to be sent to the French 
front during the campaign of 1918. 
The total number of pilots, including 
reserves, should be five thousand, and 
fifty thousand mechanicians. Two 
thousand planes should be constructed 
each month as well as four thousand 
engines by the American factories. 
That is, during the first six months of 
1918, sixteen thousand five hundred 
planes (of the latest type) and thirty 
thousand engines will have to be 
built. The French Government is 
anxious to know if the American Goy- 
ernment accepts this proposition, which 
would enable the Allies to win the 
supremacy of the air. (signed) Ribot.” 


* Superior figures refer to footnotes starting with p. 292. 


It is amazing that the challenge was ac- 
cepted because the American aircraft in- 
dustry in its eight years, 1909 to 1916, 
had delivered only 142 airplanes to the 
Army. To the French program had to be 
added some 10,000 training planes to 
train needed American personnel. 

American production did not measure 
up to expectations. However, the facing of 
hard realities in producing new types of 
aircraft and higher powered engines, in 
training personnel, and in developing or- 
ganization paved the way for the Air Force 
of the future. The Council of National 
Defense established the Aircraft Produc- 
tion Board in May 1917 to help with the 
production problem. The United States 
had to turn to its Allies for planes to 
equip its units and for technical knowl- 
edge in which our country lagged. Further, 
it had to lean on the tactical experience 
of French and British aviators for training 
our pilots in the employment of aircraft. 
The outstanding technical contribution of 
the United States was the development of 
the Liberty engine. 

A thrilling story of the war is that be- 
tween July 1917 and June 1918 more than 
38,000 American youth volunteered for 
flying training. The Aviation Section real- 
ized that to train the numbers of men re- 
quired, a standardized form of training 
would be required, and consequently, set- 
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tled on three phases of training: ground, 
primary, and advanced, with most of the 
advanced training conducted overseas. A 
large part of the training effort was de- 
voted to balloon schools showing the con- 
tinued interest in lighter-than-air aero- 
nautics. 

The United States Air Service made its 
World War I combat record in a period 
of only seven months, April to November 
1918, although many pilots served under 
the French and English. The First Aero 
Squadron, commanded by Maj. Ralph 
Royce, arrived in France 3 September 
1917, and was followed by eight other 
squadrons and balloon companies. Their 
first combat action was the following 
April. Aircraft and balloons were em- 
ployed mainly for reconnaissance, direct- 
ing artillery fire, close ground support, 
and air-to-air battle. The first American 
pilot to win a victory over an enemy air- 
plane was Lt. Stephen V. Thompson of 
the First Aero Squadron whose victory is 
recorded as of 5 February 1918. While a 
small number of pilots championed the 
cause of strategic employment of air power 
to strike deep behind enemy lines, this con- 
cept was not adopted. The air arm was 
tied to ground action. 

On 11 November 1918, at the signing 
of the Armistice, Gen. William Mitchell 
was Chief of Air Service, Army Group, 
directing the aerial war for the First and 
Second Armies. He had 45 combat squad- 
rons at the front with 767 pilots, 481 ob- 
servers, and 23 aerial gunners. The 740 
American planes in squadrons at the front 
were a little more than 10 percent of the 
total aircraft strength of the Allies. The 
Air Service carried out 150 separate bomb- 
ing attacks during which 138 tons of bombs 
were dropped, and penetrations were made 
as far as 160 miles behind the German 
lines. 

American losses in combat totaled 289 
planes, 48 balloons, and 237 American 
officers, which was next highest to the in- 


fantry. One of the pilots shot down over 
German lines was Quentin Roosevelt, son 
of former President Theodore Roosevelt. 
When the Allies advanced to that point, 
services were held at his grave by Chap- 
plain Francis Duffy and Bishop Luther B. 
Wilson. Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Roose- 
velt requested that his body remain in- 
terred where he fell and this was ap- 
proved by the War Department. Seventy- 
one Americans qualified as aces—each 
shooting down five or more enemy air- 
craft—including such heroes as Capt. 
Eddie Rickenbacker, Lt. Frank J. Luke, 
Maj. George A. Vaughn, Maj. Raoul 
Lufbery, and Capt. Elliott W. Springs. 
One of the last deaths was that of Capt. 
Walter H. Schulze, attached to the 138th 
Aero Squadron at Montabaur, whose 
plane crashed while he was distributing 
peace messages over the Ist Division area.’ 

The spirit of the Air Service is shown 
in a report made by a Red Cross official 
who served in France: 

There is only one branch of service 
in this present world struggle which 
has retained the chivalric spirit and 
glorification which some histories have 
woven about former wars. It is the 
aviation service. Like the crusaders of 
old, the aviators today journey forth 
to combat knowing that individual 
skill, daring and courage is all that 
COUntsy iyeee 

Because his morale, or mental con- 
dition is of first importance in deter- 
mining his value as a combatant, it 
is the aim of the army to keep his 
spirits always at a high level.* 


Organizing for Religious Service 


On 6 April 1917, when the United 
States entered World War I, there were 
74 chaplains in the Regular Army and 
72 in National Guard units called to ac- 
tive duty, for a total of 146. By 11 No- 
vember 1918, 2,217 others had been com- 
missioned, for a grand total of 2,363 
chaplains who served during the war. 
Their program was administered by the 
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Adjutant General’s Department whose 
function was mainly that of recruiting 
chaplains on a proportionate denomina- 
tional basis and assigning them to duty. 

In the Navy, however, Chaplain John 
D. Frazier was appointed to have special 
oversight of the appointment and assign- 
ment of Navy chaplains and the promotion 
of their interests. The Federal Council of 
Churches at the close of the war stated: 


This arrangement has proved most 
fortunate. Chaplain Frazier has shown 
excellent judgment and has discharged 
the duties of his office in a manner 
generally acceptable to the Churches 
and the chaplains under the Navy 
Department. It has been the lack of 
even such an elementary form of or- 
ganization in the chaplain service of 
the Army which has caused much of 
the difficulty in that branch of the 
service.° 


Because chaplain organization was lack- 
ing in the War Department, control of 
the religious program passed to civilian 
agencies. The Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment leaned heavily on the Washington 
Committee of Army and Navy Chaplains 
of which Dr. H. K. Carroll was the first 
secretary. Later, the Committee of Six— 
representing both Protestant and Catholic 
interests—was appointed as an advisory 
committee on religious and moral activ- 
ities in the Army and Navy. This com- 
mittee exerted great influence as did the 
Federal Council of Churches, the Mili- 
tary Ordinariate, and the Jewish Welfare 
Board. Because of the tremendous expan- 
slon experienced during the war and the 
shortage of chaplains, the YMCA, the 
Knights of Columbus, American Red 
Cross, and Salvation Army rushed in to 
fill the need for religious services in con- 
nection with their other activities. 

Fortunately, there was a better organ- 
ization effected in the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces. General Pershing early 
recognized the need for coordination of 
chaplain activities, and he called his old 
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friend Bishop Brent, a Protestant Episco- 
pal missionary in the Philippines, to assist. 
General Pershing asked him to make a 
report on religious coverage given by 
chaplains and members of civilian auxil- 
lary agencies. As a result, a preliminary 
board was appointed 10 January 1918 to 
consider methods of coordinating and fur- 
thering the work of chaplains with the 
various welfare agencies. The board rec- 
ommended that a staff chaplain’s office 
should be established at GHQ with three 
chaplains, two Protestant and one Cath- 
olic, to “be chief advisors to the Com- 
manding General in matters pertaining to 
the religious care of the Army,” that a 
senior chaplain be designated in every 
division of the Army, and that weekly 
reports be sent by all AEF chaplains to 
the Staff Chaplain’s Office. A great influ- 
ence in the shaping of this committee’s 
report was acquaintance with the chap- 
lain’s organization in the Canadian and 
British Armies. The memo stated: 

The number of chaplains allowed 
in the Canadian Army is practically 
one to every one thousand men. The 
Adjutant General has charge of the 
personnel and discipline. He, how- 
ever, administers entirely through the 
Dirctor of Chaplain Services, who 
may be said to be supreme in our 
branch.° 

Bishop Brent sent a letter to General 
Pershing in which he said: 

You see the present state of affairs 
is this: The YMCA is a highly or- 
ganized concern and the chaplains 
have no organization whatever... . 
I have just returned from staying 
with General Horne ... His last 
words to me as I left were: ‘Don’t 
fail to organize your chaplains and 
give them their proper place in the 
whole scheme.”” He and other gen- 
erals of weight said that the British 
had dallied too long before organ- 
izing their chaplains and that we 
ought not to make the same mistake.’ 

The experience of Canadian and British 
forces and the personal interest of Gen- 
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eral Pershing led to the organizing of 
chaplain activities. 

In March of 1918 an important con- 
ference was held in Paris to consider or- 
ganization of chaplain’s activities in the 
AEF. Bishop C. H. Brent was the chair- 
man, Chaplain T. Doherty represented 
the Army chaplains, Bishop J. N. Mc- 
Cormick and two others represented the 
Red Cross, Bishop McConnell, Rev. H. 
Fosdick, Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes rep- 
resented the church at large, and Bishop 
Brent with two others represented the 
YMCA. In this conference the chairman 
read the official Regulation No. 3, 1917, 
entitled, “Appointment of Chaplains in 
the Regular Army and the National 
Army of the United States.”’ Dr. Stokes 
asked, “‘Is there a section which gives the 
duties of chaplains?” 

Bishop Brent replied, “I will read them 
because I think they are pitiful, and I am 
sure the chaplains will agree with me.” 

This bit of conversation revealed the 
want of definite program guidance, a situ- 
ation which led to chaplains being assigned 
all sorts of duties ranging from handling 
mess halls and postal centers to flying 
instruction. 

Bishop Brent then read a letter from the 
Chairman of the War Committee of the 
Episcopal Church in which it was men- 
tioned that the Chamberlain Bill giving 
the President power to appoint “chaplains 
to every 1,200 personnel of the Army” was 
receiving favorable attention because of 
General Pershing’s call for more chaplains 
in France and the clamor of civilian 
churches. The letter also stated that Secre- 
tary Baker was ready to organize the whole 
body of chaplains into a Chaplains’ Corps 
and had told a committee representing the 
three major faiths that if they could agree 
upon a man to head a corps of chaplains 
he would appoint him. In comment on the 
letter, Bishop Brent said: 


The chaplain is only now coming 
into his own. He is beginning to re- 


ceive the recognition due him, neo 
only as a spiritual leader and a pasto 
of his flock, but also as a distinct mili 
tary asset capable of creating moral 
as no one else can.*® 


As a result of this conference on chap 
lains’ organization, it was agreed that al 
religious activities of the American Rec 
Cross, YMCA, Knights of Columbus, anc 
Salvation Army were to be coordinatec 
through the GHQ Chaplain, and a con 
tinuing committee was appointed to con 
sist of three chaplains and representative 
of the officially recognized organizations 
Another cable was sent by General Persh 
ing to the United States on the urgen 
need for chaplains.? As a result of thes 
various steps, the GHQ Chaplain’s Offic 
and a Board of three chaplains were es 
tablished 1 May 1918, “to develop a1 
espirit de corps among the chaplains; t 
provide such literature on chaplain’s op 
portunities and duties as will tend t 
develop the highest degree of efficiency; t 
prevent and forestall duplication of effort 
and to coordinate the activities of the vari 
ous religious and welfare organization 
operating with the Army.” *° Bishop Bren 
accepted a direct commission as major an¢ 
was appointed Headquarters Chaplain 
AEF, with station at GHQ Headquarters.* 

The GHQ Chaplain’s Board remainec 
in operation as an advisory group through 
out the war. In May 1918, its problem 
were as follows: 


1. Find out how many chaplains wer 
in France and their denominations 

2. What organizations were withou 
chaplains and needed them. 

3. The denominational picture of or 
ganizations. 


The data gathered by the Adjutant Genera 
by that date revealed that some chaplain 
had been assigned to outfits whose size dic 
not warrant a chaplain, that larger outfit 
were neglected, and assignments were bein; 
made in total disregard of a unit’s religiou 
composition. Also, the Board discoverec 
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that a need existed for closer liaison be- 
tween the GHQO Chaplain’s Office and the 
United States. 

The GHQ Chaplain’s Office under the 
capable direction of Chaplains C. H. Brent, 
T. Doherty, and Paul Moody did a tremen- 
dous job in a short time. Not only did they 
set up an organization which proved effec- 
tive in assigning chaplains, supervising their 
activities, and reviewing reports, but they 
were able to keep abreast of major develop- 
ments which affected the chaplain’s pro- 
gram and gave effective guidance. It is 
possible that a good many problems which 
the GHQ Chaplain’s Office confronted 
could have been solved more easily if an 
Army chaplain of some years experience 
had been placed in the job rather than a 
civilian. However, the ability of Bishop 
Brent and his associates, their imagination 
and ingenuity in arising to the demands 
of a World War, and the close personal 
association between the Bishop and Gen- 
eral Pershing on a basis of mutual respect 
and friendship, made this development a 
happy circumstance. 

Likewise, the organization of chaplains’ 
activities at other levels of command proved 
to be a fortunate development. The ap- 
pointment of senior chaplains for divisions, 
base sections, and the intermediate section— 
and later for Army Corps and Army—led 
to decentralization of function, particularly 
in the assignment of chaplains, processing 
of reports, and day-to-day supervision. In 
| early 1919 when chaplain coverage was 
| beginning to suffer drastically from the 
| problems of demobilization and the smaller 
number of chaplains available for assign- 
ment, Bishop Brent asked whether Corps 
Chaplains were any longer necessary. 
| “What!” one general exclaimed, “Take 
| away my chaplain? You may not see the 
need for his religious work among the men, 
but to remove him would mean the loss 
of one of my most valuable staff officers.” 
As a result, this Corps Chaplain and others 
remained as long as there was a need for 
them. _ 

556033 O-61—3 


As for supervision of chaplains’ activities 
in air units in France and England there 
is no evidence. In fact, chaplains were 
almost nonexistent at these posts. While it 
is true that Chaplain E. W. Wood, after 
seven months at the front, served briefly 
at the Motor Reconstruction Park and 
then at Tours with the Headquarters of 
the Air Service, it is evident that he had 
no supervisory responsibility over chaplains 
and civilian ministers serving Air Service 
units. An indication of the tricky problem 
of administrative relationships is seen in a 
report of Chaplain Ralph Elliott assigned 
to the Ist Air Depot at Columbey-les- 
Belles to Bishop Brent. He said: 


Chaplain Randolph called on me 
yesterday and said I was to send 
reports to him as Senior Chaplain of 
Second Army. While the Ist Air 
Depot is within the area of the Second 
Army it has nothing to do with the 
Second Army according to what I am 


GHQ Chaplain Staff, Chaumont Haute, 
Marne, France, 1918. Left to right, top row: 
Ch. Allan (Salvation Army), Ch. Ronan (RC), 
Lt. Earl P. Garoutte (AGD); bottom row: Ch. 
Doherty (RC), Bishop C. H. Brent (Epis.), 
Senior GHQ Chaplain, and Ch. Paul Moody 
(Cong.). 
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told, so I ask you for information. 
Shall I send reports to you as hereto- 
fore or to Chaplain Randolph? 


The clarification of channels for routing 
reports was to be one of the problems in 
World War II.’’ 

It was evident that some type of overall 
organization was needed to administer the 
work of chaplains. The Surgeon General 
in 1917 wrote several letters recommending 
that a Chaplains’ Reserve Corps be formed. 
One recommendation was that the Re- 
serve Chaplains should be attached to Base 
Hospitals. In 1918 Congressman Dent in- 
troduced a bill in Congress providing for 
the creation of a Corps of Chaplains, their 
recruitment at the rate of one to 1,200 
men, a Chief of Chaplains with the rank 
of Brigadier General, and their wearing 
insignia of rank. This proposal was not 
adopted except for the provision of chap- 
plains being recruited in the ratio of one 
to 1,200 men. In January 1919 the Com- 
mittee of Six in a conference with Secre- 
tary of War Baker emphasized the neces- 
sity of a Chaplains’ Corps to coordinate 
religious activities. The War Department 
itself felt a growing need for a separate 
Corps. The problems of understanding the 
chaplain’s program and professional needs, 
the coordination with numerous civilian 
agencies, the touchy problem of denomi- 
national balance, and the pressure of civil- 
ian religious groups were factors which led 
to the establishment of the Office of Chief 
of Chaplains in 1920. The experience of the 
AEF chaplain organization was an incen- 
tive in this direction.’* 


Auxiliary Agencies 

An important chapter in the history of 
World War I could be written of the de- 
voted service rendered by the YMCA, 
K. of C., American Red Cross, Salvation 
Army, and other agencies in providing re- 
ligious coverage. This would be particu- 
larly true of the Air Service, for in France 
there was practically no provision for reli- 
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gious services apart from such agencies. 
Not only that, but indoor religious serv- 
ices throughout the Army were conducted 
most often in huts erected by these organ- 
izations. 

The outstanding work of the YMCA 
in the Civil War and the Spanish Ameri- 
can War was surpassed in World War I. 
The YMCA War Council meeting in New 
York City, 28 April 1917, heard a report 
from Mr. Wilder, senior secretary of the 
Religious Work Department of the Inter- 
national Committee, in which he said that 
all phases of Association activities were 
important, but none were so important 
as those related to the moral and spiritual 
needs of soldiers. He had consulted with 
Dr. John R. Mott and other church leaders 
and developed a program of religious activi- 
ties including religious meetings, united 
prayer, Bible study, music, quiet rooms for 
personal devotion, Bible circulation, and the 
service of visiting camp clergymen and full- 
time Christian workers. As a result of his re- 
port, the YMCA War Work Council 
established a Bureau of Religious Work 
responsible for the promotion of religious 
activities in training camps and authorized 
the calling of at least 250 religious work sec- 
retaries, preferably from among young min- 
isters and theological students. This program 
grew throughout the war. By 11 November 
1918, though Y personnel in France were 
only 40 percent of the number planned, over 
100,000 Bible classes had been conducted 
in home camps, over 3 million Testa- 
ments and portions of Scripture had been 
distributed, and 15 million special religious 
books and pamphlets circulated. The pur- 
pose of the YMCA was recognized by 
GHQ General Order No. 26 to: 


Provide for the amusement and rec- 
reation of the troops by means of its 
usual program of social, educational, 
physical and religious activities. 


In less than a year and a half, approxi- 
mately 1,500 ‘“‘chain-stores”? were estab- 
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lished, staffed, and supplied in huts and 
canteens built and maintained in camps 
throughout the United States, Great Britain, 
and France.** 

The Knights of Columbus initiated a 
similar program for the AEF, 20 Septem- 
ber 1917, when P. H. Callahan was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Committee on 
War Activities and Walter N. Kernan as 
overseas commander. During the war the 
Knights of Columbus provided services of 
some kind—supplies, canteen, and hut—in 
67 centers where they came in touch with 
men of the Air Service in France, Ger- 
many, and Italy. By the time of the Armi- 
stice there were 50 Knights of Columbus 
chaplains in France serving the troops. 
During the St. Mihiel drive an arrange- 
ment was made between the Commanding 
Officer of the 1st Pursuit Group and the 
Knights of Columbus Secretary so that 
pilots flew low over the lines and dropped 
cigarettes to the advancing columns.” 

Through agreement with GHQ, Ameri- 
can Red Cross chaplains served hospital 
units. In some cases ministers serving in 
_ the Red Cross provided religious services 
| for airmen located at nearby airfields. For 
example, Bishop McCormick, who was the 
senior Red Cross chaplain in the AEF, 
wrote from Paris on 2 February 1918, that 
he “confirmed a man from the LaFayette 
flying squadron,” and, “My journey next 
Sunday is to be to an aviation camp of 
many thousands of men who have no chap- 

lain.” In the fall of 1918, 26 of the 76 Red 
Cross chaplains were taken into the Army. 
Bishop Brent said: 


Now that we are taking over the 
Red Cross chaplains and recommend- 
ing for commission some 50 men who 
up to now have been working in 
auxiliary agencies or else in the line, 
we are unifying as well as developing 
our religious forces. The work done 
by Bishop McCormick in organizing 
the Red Cross chaplains was simply 
invaluable, . . . I have proposed to 
the Spiritual Director of the Knights 
of Columbus that we take over as 


many of the Knights of Columbus 
chaplains as can qualify.'® 

The Salvation Army began its work with 
AEF troops 29 June 1917. Under the di- 
rection of Lt. Col. William S. Baker, a 
National Secretary of the Salvation Army 
in the United States, a headquarters was 
established at First Training Area at Ligny- 
en-barrais, and huts were soon opened 
throughout France. Gospel meetings and 
song services were held regularly. All these 
huts were frequented by Air Service men, 
and “this was especially true of mechanics 
and mechanic service.” '” 

It was inevitable that some friction 
should arise between chaplains and these 
agencies over the coordination of religious 
activities. The auxiliary agencies enjoyed 
centralized organization which made for 
efficient operation, facilities in which serv- 
ices could be conducted, and supplies. 
Early in the war supplies that had been 
authorized for chaplains were not shipped 
overseas because of the better supply sys- 
tem operating in these organizations. Fric- 
tion developed over the use of huts for 
worship, scheduling of services, and the 
status of the chaplain. These frictions were 
reduced by an agreement between the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches and the YMCA 
and the coordination effected by the Chap- 
lain’s Office, GHQ, Before the end of the 
war most chaplains were reporting cordial 
relations with auxiliary agencies and using 
their facilities.’ 

Many chaplains praised the work of 
these organizations. Chaplain George D. 
Rice at Rockwell Field in June and July, 


YMCA-Red Cross Hut at Issoudun, France. 
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1919, spoke of the Sunday services in the 
YMCA and K. of C. buildings. Chap- 
lain Francis A. Reardon in February 1919, 
mentioned the close cooperation of the K. 
of C. and YMCA at Eberts Field, Lonake, 
Arkansas. Chaplain W. O. Shank at the 
2nd Corps School—Aero, in France, said, 
“The YMCA and Red Cross are doing 
good work at this post.” Chaplain Arthur 
J. White at Taliaferro Field in his reports 
mentioned that Catholic services were held 
in the K. of C. building and that the reli- 
gious secretary of the YMCA had regular 
religious services. He also mentioned that 
entertainments were given regularly in the 
huts of both organizations. Chaplain E. W. 
Wood mentioned the work of the YMCA 
and Red Cross at the Headquarters, Air 
Service, France, and mentioned that while 
he served with a regiment at the front, he 
had seen the excellent work of YMCA 
personnel. One of the Y secretaries he had 
known was killed in action while carrying 
a message between two first aid posts.’ 

At Issoudun, France, the headquarters of 
the 3rd Aviation Center, there was a large 
complex of 14 airfields. Auxiliary agencies 
provided a variety of services. The YMCA 
alone had seven huts with a staff of 31 men 


Distinguished civilian clergyman addresses 
allies. Marshall Foch and General Pershing 


on platform. 


and 14 women. The report of this area 
stated: 

From the beginning of the camp un- 
til after the Armistice no Army chap- 
lains were assigned to the post; the 
religious activities were taken care of 
by the religious workers of the 
YMCA and by K. of C. representa- 
tives. For three months before the ar- 
rival of the K. of C. representative, the 
four organized Catholic services were 
conducted by French priests from the 
nearby Cathedral.”° 


In the YMCA hut at Tours, France, 
was a tablet with this inscription: 


To the Happy Memory of Pilot 
William Meeker Corporal in the 
Foreign Legion This YMCA hut is 
dedicated. 


Two religious services were held by secre- 
taries each week, and a Catholic chaplain 
celebrated mass each Sunday. The hut 
was also used by Jewish chaplains on many 
occasions.”? 

Were it not for the auxiliary agencies, 
there would have been little religious cover- 
age for the Air Service in France. 

Official church visitations were made by 
prominent clergymen to assess religious 
needs of troops in the field and how these 
needs could be met. Sometimes these visits 
were tied in with other interests such as 
missions, relief, and other activities not di- 
rectly related to the war effort. 

Camp pastors were sponsored by various 
denominations, particularly Baptist and 
Lutheran bodies who had more clergymen 
serving in this capacity than as chaplains. 
The reason for this type of ministry was the 
old controversy on separation of church 
and state. In the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion of 1919, camp pastors were invited to 
the platform and given opportunity to ad- 
dress the convention, but the chaplains 
present in uniform were not recognized. 
Some of the camp pastors accomplished 
outstanding work, and some, including 
Gynther Storaasli, entered the Regular 
Army chaplaincy.”’ 
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Authorization 


Part of the difficulty in providing ade- 
quate chaplain coverage stemmed from the 
fact that the matter of authorization was 
not flexible enough to meet the changing 
demands of war. In 1916 the Army was 
increased to 225,000 which increased the 
number of infantry regiments to 50. One 
chaplain was authorized for each regi- 
ment—including four negro regiments au- 
thorized negro chaplains—plus 12 for coast 
artillery, which meant a ratio of one chap- 
lain to more than 3,600 men. Yet 
chaplains were assigned to regiments only 
when there was a table of organization va- 
cancy. There was no provision for assign- 
ment of chaplains to air units as such until 
the Act of Congress 18 May 1917, empow- 
ered the President “to increase temporarily 
the military establishment” and to appoint 
chaplains “at the rate of not to exceed 
One sperreach. .. Aero Wing... .” This 
was clearly inadequate. 

In September 1917, representatives of the 
Roman Catholic church and 30 Protestant 
bodies acting through the General Commis- 
sion on Army and Navy Chaplains met with 
a committee of Congress and asked that a 
chaplain be provided for each 1,200 Army 
personnel. Because of the experience of the 
Canadian Army, the Rt. Rev. Monsignor 
Burke of the Canadian forces in a study 
presented at the War College recommended 
that chaplains should be assigned on the 
ratio of one to 1,000 or 1,200 troops. Gen- 
eral Pershing in January 1918, recom- 
mended the authorization of three chap- 
lains for each regiment (3,600 men), a ratio 
of one chaplain to 1,200 men. He also said, 
“Men selected should be of the highest 
character with reputations well established 
as sensible, practical, active ministers or 
workers accustomed to dealing with young 
men.” As a result of these factors, the Act 
of 25 May 1918 applied a ratio of one 
chaplain to 1,200 troops for all branches 
of the service and raised the age limit to 


45 years. The war had then been in pro- 
gress for more than a year.”* 

The Air Service was slow in making any 
request for chaplain authorization. The Ad- 
jutant General in December 1917 wrote to 
the Chief Signal Officer asking information 
concerning units authorized the Air Service 
for which chaplains should be appointed, 
but Thurman H. Bane of the Air Division 
replied: 

1. . . . As practically all of the avi- 
ation schools are located in the vicinity 
of some city in which there are clergy- 
men and church facilities, it is not 
deemed necessary or desirable, during 
the present emergency, to have chap- 
lains in this country. 

2. If it is deemed desirable by your 
division to have chaplains assigned to 
squadrons overseas, it is suggested that 
they be assigned at the rate of one to 
each twelve squadrons.** 


It is interesting to note that no reference 
was made to the number of wings or what 
comprised a wing, and the wing was the 
only basis at that time on which chaplains 
could be assigned. However, the Chief Sig- 
nal Officer wrote the Adjutant General in 
February 1918: 


It is now recommended that one 
chaplain be furnished . . . for each 
regiment of motor repair troops; for 
each six service or other squadrons 
(one Aero Wing); for each six con- 
struction squadrons (Spruce); for each 
six Balloon companies; and for each 
six construction companies (Brick- 
laying).”° 

In April, action was taken to recruit five 
chaplains for the Spruce Production Divi- 
sion, at the rate of one chaplain for each 
2,000 men who in the remote logging 
camps of the Northwest were procuring 
spruce for aircraft construction. 

Some officers in the Air Service felt that 
all their officers should be on flying status. 
As late as 14 June 1918, in regard to au- 
thorization of chaplains, the Air Service 
replied to an inquiry, 
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1. In connection with the attached 
correspondence, General Kenly has 
stated that he doesn’t desire to have 
any chaplains in the Aviation Service 
until they have earned their wings. 

2. He does believe, however, that 
we should have chaplains in the Avi- 
ation Section.”° 


This desire to have chaplains on flying 
status did not meet the imperative need of 
war-time expansion, for in July 1918 the 
Adjutant General requested a list of all 
Aviation Fields and _ their personnel 
strengths, a list to be used in the assignment 
of chaplains. In response, the Aviation 
Service sent a list of the following fields: 


Aviation Fields 


Barron Field, Everman, Tex. 

Brooks Field, San Antonio, Tex. 

Call Field, Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Camp Dick, Dallas, Tex. 

Carlstrom Field, Arcadia, Fla. 
Carruthers Field, Benbrooks, Tex. 
Chanute Field, Rantoul, Ill. 

Dorr Field, Arcadia, Fla. 

Eberts Field, Lonake, Ark. 

Ellington Field, Houston, Tex. 
Gerstner Field, Lake Charles, La. 
Hazelhurst Field, Mineola, L.I., N.Y. 
Kelly Field No. 2, San Antonio, Tex. 
Langley Field, Hampton, Va. 

Love Field, Dallas, Tex. 

March Field, Riverside, Calif. 
Mather Field, Sacramento, Calif. 
Park Field, Millington, Tenn. 

Payne Field, West Point, Miss. 

Post Field, Fort Sill, Okla. 

Rich Field, Waco, Tex. 

Rockwell Field, San Diego, Calif. 
Scott Field, Belleville, Il. 

Selfridge Field, Mount Clemens, Mich. 
Souther Field, Americus, Ga. 
Taliaferro Field, Hicks, Tex. 

Taylor Field, Montgomery, Ala. 
Wilbur Wright Field, Fairfield, Ohio. 


U.S. Concentration Camps, 
Aur Service 


Kelly Field, So. San Antonio, Tex. 
Aviation General Supply Depot, Garden City, N. Y. 
Aviation General Supply Depot, Morrison, Va. 


One chaplain who took flying training in 
accordance with this policy of the Air Serv- 
ice was Calvin Pardee Erdman, a Presby- 


terian, who was detailed to Hazelhurst 
Field, Long Island, 21 June 1918. He re- 
ceived his wings after six weeks of training, 
was commissioned as a chaplain in August, 
and served as a pilot instructor. In Septem- 
ber he was detailed to help Captain 
Bachelier of the French Flying Corps in 
preparation of lectures on tactical aviation. 
In October he was appointed tactical assist- 
ant to the Commanding Officer, First Pro- 
visional Wing, and later head of the 
Tactical Training Department. He served as 
head of the Tactical Training Department 
until he was released from service after the 
war. His duties as chaplain were performed 
mainly in the evening and on Sundays.” 

Because of the large number of volun- 
teers for flying training and the acute short- 
age of chaplains, the policy of training 
chaplains in flying was not followed. Chap- 
lain Roy Parker, assigned to Ellington Field 
in 1919, applied for flying training but his 
request was disapproved. On the other 
hand, Chaplain John Miller at Carruthers 
Field in May 1918 reported, “Have put 
about 5% hours in flying. I mentioned this 
last fact because when I was examined I 
was asked whether I was willing to go up in 
an airship.” ** 

The following table of allowance was de- 
veloped for the Air Service in the AEF, but 
it was never put into effect:° 


Unit Number 
We. Type of command of Personnel 
0. 
Chaplains 
601 Army Air Service....... 6 11,268 
602 Corps Air Services..... 2 
603 Division Air Service.... 0 
Hq, GHQ Air Service 
INGSChV.G. eee eee 0 
Observation Gp or Sq... 0 

607 Balloon Wing.......... 0 2,884 
610 Army Observation Wing. Z 2,945 
612 Monoplane Pursuit Bri- 

fade. © 732-0 Cee 3 
613 Monoplane Pursuit Wing. I 
616 Biplane Pursuit Wing... 2 
619 Day Bombardment Wing. 2 
622 Multi-Engined Night 

Bombardment Brigade. 6 
623 Multi-Engined Night 

Bombardment Wing. . 2 
626 Single-Engined Night 

Bomb? Wing aes. 5 ce: 2 
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No chaplains were authorized for balloon 
wings, and there was a lack of supervisory 
chaplains. 

The net result of the confusion regarding 
the basis on which chaplains could be au- 
thorized in the Air Service, together with 
the conflicting policy on flying status, re- 
sulted in the Air Service having insufficient 
religious coverage for the fields in the 
United States and almost none for oversea 
units. This was a part of the growing pains 
experienced by both the Air Service and 
the chaplaincy. 


Coverage 


The law providing for one chaplain for 
every 1,200 men in the Army was not 
passed until more than one year after the 
beginning of hostilities and about six 
months before the signing of the Armistice. 
In spite of the tremendous efforts exerted by 
the Adjutant General and civilian church 
agencies, a serious shortage of chaplains was 
experienced throughout the war. This was 
caused mainly by inadequate authorizations 


_ for recruiting them and incomplete tables of 
_ organization. 


This shortage was especially acute in the 
Air Service. On the whole, airfields in the 


_ United States had better coverage than 


overseas, for approximately two-thirds of 


_ these had some type of chaplain coverage 
_ for at least part of the war. Yet adequate 
_ coverage was not realized. Chaplain New- 
_ ton Thompson, for example, was assigned 
_ to the Aero General Supply Depot at Gar- 


den City, Long Island, for only one month 


in the fall of 1918. The airfields in the vi- 


cinity of Dallas, Tex., included some 4,500 


| men, but for much of the war there was 
no chaplain coverage, and Wilbur Wright 
_ Field in February 1918 had 2,500 men but 


no chaplain assigned. Kelly Field for ten 
months had no chaplain though 100,000 


men passed through in that time.*° 


Bishop Brent reported that in the AEF 


less than two-thirds of those authorized 


were actually on duty at the time of the 


Armistice, and by the following spring this 
had dropped to about 50 percent though 
their duties had increased. Bishop James 
DeWolf Perry, Jr., who served with the 
Red Cross reported, “With the first troops 
overseas chaplains were nearly as hard to 
find as American airplanes.” *! 

There was practically no chaplain cover- 
age for Air Service men in the AEF. This 
was caused by the policy of Bishop Brent 
who said, “We are filling up the divisions 
with chaplains as far as we can, because 
we feel that our first duty is to those about 
to die.” Inasmuch as Air Service units were 
somewhat to the rear, it was felt that their 
need for chaplains was not so great. This 
would be even more true of the training 
fields in England and France. Perhaps the 
only chaplain assigned to the Air Service in 
England was one who served with the 
Trode’s Testing Station at Codford. He 
served with the men being trained with 
the various stations on the Saulisbury 
Plains. The GHQ Chaplain’s Roster of Oc- 
tober 1918 lists 790 chaplains known to 
that office, but only two—Chaplain Paul S. 
Phalen of the Ist Motor Mechanic Regi- 
ment and Chaplain D. F. Stamps of the 
4th Motor Mechanic Regiment—are listed 
for the Air Service. The roster for Decem- 
ber 1918 lists 1,274 chaplains but only three 
were identified with the Air Service. In the 
final report of the Senior GHQ Chaplain, 
April 1919, there is no mention of Air Serv- 
ice units or ministry for them.*’ 

The senior chaplain of the Intermediate 
S.O.S. in a report to the GHQ Chaplain 
said in October 1918: 


Aulmont, an aviation camp of 1,200 
men has no chaplain. I remained over- 
night... and the next morning 
gathered the men... and found 
that they were exceedingly anxious 
for a chaplain to assist them. One 
YMCA man combining the business 
of preacher and merchant is hardly 
enough for the class of men we found 


in this field.*? 


The same report mentioned Avord and the 
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aviation school there which did not have a 
chaplain and Issoudun with a personnel 
strength of more than 5,000 men but hav- 
ing no chaplain other than Father Sulli- 
van of the Knights of Columbus. Of him, 
the chaplain said, “I found him a very lov- 
able man, intensely interested in his work 
and doing a great amount of good.” The 
Plane News published at Issoudun pointed 
humorously to this need for chaplains in 
an article of 3 August 1918: 


LET US KEEP TO 
PRIMROSE PATH 
AIRMAN’S PLEA. 
Provision by Congress for Three 
Chaplains to Regiment Does 
Not Cover Air Service. 
SOUL-SAVERS NEEDED 
Untiring Efforts of Few Holding 
Heads Above Water. 


The Air Service would probably go 
to H---, Heaven, Hoboken or some 
other port, were it not for the efforts 
of the one chaplain, Father Sullivan, 
and the Y.M.C.A., in this neck of the 
war woods. 

Congress has passed a bill provid- 
ing a chaplain for every 1,200 men 
or three soul-savers to every regiment. 

The Air Service; doesn’t know what 
a regiment is. It takes every minute 
of the untiring efforts of the one Father 
and the Y.M.C.A. to keep the “Air 
Gang” from slipping on the sorry 
primrose path of temptation. 

Although the Air Service is beau- 
coup with wings, it stands as good a 
chance of getting scorched as rough- 
necks, doughboys and M.P.s. 

The Air Service would like to go to 
Heaven too, if it is possible to get in 
on the outlay of sky-pilot monitors, 
authorized by Congress. 

Practically all that is accomplished 
now, is the ganging together of the 
gang and singing “Throw out the life 
line,’ and usually before the lines are 
thrown the poor gink goes under the 
third time. 

Leave us in on the Heaven stuff.** 


Bishop Brent recognized this neglect and 
attempted to arrange for coverage through 
the auxiliary agencies. In one report he 
commented: 


In instances . . . where there is no 
chaplain to attend Army units, as, for 
example, in Aviation Centers ... we 
have authorized ministers of religion 
working in the Y.M.C.A. and priests 
of the Knights of Columbus to act as 
chaplains though still retaining their 
connection with their respective organ- 
izations.*° 


Civilian clergymen serving through the 
auxiliary agencies or as “camp pastors” in 
the United States helped bridge the gap. 

Further, various chaplains assigned to 
other organizations provided coverage for 
nearby Air Service units on a voluntary 
arrangement. Chaplain George Rixey of- 
fered his services to the commanders of two 
airfields in France which had no chaplain 
coverage. Chaplains E. W. Wood and 
McDonald at Beaumont Barracks, Tours, 
conducted services for men of the Air Sery- 
ice though the 2nd Aviation Instruction 
Center was some distance from the city. 
Chaplain H. I. Croyle in early 1919 re- 
ported, “We made a trip to Trampo and 
Grande where we found several Aero 
Squadrons covering more than 1,000 men 
but without the service of a chaplain.” *° 


Appointment and Training 


Chaplains in World War I were ap- 
pointed much as any other officer in that 
they had to appear before a board. Chap- 
lain C. C. Bateman, the senior chaplain on 
the active list, related of the board on 
which he was chairman for the examina- 
tion of chaplain candidates, ““The first to 
receive a commission was Chaplain Emer- 
son E. Swanson, who had achieved signal 
success aS camp pastor. Assigned to the 
Balloon School, Camp John Wise, his sub- 
sequent service justified the expectation of 
his friends.” 

The major difference in the appointment 
of chaplains was that each candidate was 
required to have ecclesiastical indorsement 
or letters from five other ministers stating that 
he was “in good standing.” The difficulty 
was that a man could be in “good standing” 
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as a citizen but not engaged in the ministry 
as his principal occupation. As long as he 
could obtain five letters from clergymen 
he was qualified. The churches had little 
control over the men who represented them 
in the armed forces. All sorts of men were 
taken into the chaplaincy: YMCA secre- 
taries, local preachers, part-time preachers, 
outstanding ministers, and those who hav- 
ing served some time in the ministry were 
engaged in other occupations. One man de- 
posed as a minister of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church was able to come in under 
the provision of the regulation. Five priests 
who had been separated from their duties 
in the church were chosen as chaplains. 
One was court-martialed two months later 
for the same offense that had caused his 
difficulty, but the others did a good job 
and were later reinstated in their home 
dioceses. *" 

One of the most significant developments 
in the war was the development of a chap- 
lain’s school to train ministers in the pecul- 
iar requirements of the military chaplaincy. 
Because of the interest of the General 
Committee on Army and Navy Chaplains, 
the Roman Catholic Chaplaincy Board, 
several seminaries in the vicinity of Boston, 
and especially, a detailed plan of proposed 
organization developed by Chaplain A. A. 
Pruden of Fort Monroe, Va., a school for 
chaplains was authorized to open at Fort 
Monroe 1 March 1918. In April the school 
moved to Camp Zachary Taylor near 
Louisville, Ky. The five week course in- 
cluded instruction in international law, 
military law, rules of land warfare, Army 
regulations, equitation, first aid, and drill. 
There was an emphasis on equitation be- 
cause chaplains were expected to be 
mounted as other officers and know how 
to take care of a horse. Those who had 
never mounted a horse were encouraged, 
“The only man who hasn’t fallen from a 
horse is the one who didn’t get on.” Part 
of the drill training was conducted by ser- 
geants who felt their talents muzzled be- 


cause they were not allowed to use profan- 
ity. There was an awkward squad for those 
who didn’t learn to drill as readily as others. 
A chaplain six feet four inches tall would be 
next to one five feet four inches short.** 

An important feature of the school was 
that chaplains coming to active duty were 
put on a probationary status and were not 
commissioned until successfully completing 
the course. In the event that a man proved 
unsuitable, the director would not recom- 
mend him for commission. Over 200 men 
were eliminated for one reason or another. 
A total of seven classes were held, the last 
starting just before the Armistice, and more 
than 1,000 chaplains had the privilege of 
such study. Chaplain A. A. Pruden’s ini- 
tial recommendation was adopted and pub- 
lished by the War Department as the basic 
manual for administration and organiza- 
tion. He had the distinction of being the 
first commandant of the first chaplain 
school.*® 

Another Chaplain’s School was opened 
at Neuilly-sur-Suize near Chaumont, 
France, in July 1918. Its mission was to 
provide realistic instruction for use on the 
battlefront, especially for men who had not 
attended the other school, and a replace- 
ment pool for chaplains awaiting assign- 
ment. In October 1918, it was moved to 


Chaplain School at Camp Taylor, Kentucky. 
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Chateau d’Aux, Louplande, near Le Mans. 
This two weeks’ school provided four hours 
of instruction each day together with two 
and one-half hours of drill and athletics. 
One course emphasized equipment and 
supplies including that which could be 
obtained from auxiliary agencies. There 
was a faculty of seven, and approximately 
600 chaplains attended the school before 
it closed in January 1919. Chaplain John A. 
Randolph, one of the senior chaplains in 
the Army, was the commandant. 

Chaplains assigned to the Spruce Pro- 
duction Division of the Air Service were 
required to attend a three weeks’ Officers’ 
Training School and a one week course in 
the work of the Lyceum Section. 

The Chaplain’s School proved invalu- 
able in training chaplains for a high stand- 
ard of service. The relatively short period 
of instruction transformed the civilian min- 
ister into one who could go into the field 
and serve any unit. 


Status and Insignia 


Defining the chaplain’s role in the Army 
was a long-standing problem. National 
emphasis on separation of church and state 
and ignorance of the chaplain’s function 
in building morale through serving the 
individual and strengthening his faith in 
God made this a hazy and difficult issue. 
Chaplain Abner L. Frasee, 358th Infantry, 
AEF, summed up the unique position of 
the chaplain in the following manner: 


He is an officer in the Army but 
without power to issue orders. Every- 
thing about him is under military dis- 
cipline, yet in his own pecular work 
as chaplain, there is nothing of this. 

. On this account very frequently 
the very man one would like to reach, 
and ought to be reached, cannot be 
reached. Soldiers are not invited to 
drill or to other duties. Yet the morals 
and morale of the Army are, or can 
be, as important as reviews and K.P. 
duties.*° 


Part of the difficulty was caused by the 
small number of chaplains in the peace- 
time Army, the loose standards used in 
appointing them, and the lack of initial 
training which led General Pershing to say, 
“Air Service officers and chaplains pre- 
sented the worst appearance.” 

Their position in the military structure 
was made even more uncertain when they 
were ordered to remove insignia of rank. 
General Pershing, influenced by Bishop 
Brent, sent a cablegram to the Adjutant 
General in March 1918, in which he said: 


believe work of chaplains would 
be facilitated if they were not given 
military rank .... Many of our 
principal ministers believe their rela- 
tions would be closer if they would 
not have military title and did not 
wear insignia. They should be given 
assimilated rank and pay . . . . Rec- 
ommend that the matter be given con- 
sideration in connection with bill now 
pending before Congress.*? 


The recommendation was included in the 
bill, and chaplains were ordered to remove 
insignia of rank. 

When the order reached the Chaplains’ 
School at Camp Zachary Taylor, it pro- 
duced an angry protest meeting in which 
Chaplain A. A. Pruden, the commandant, 
added fuel to the fire. Several students 
sent telegrams of protest to the Adjutant 
General. In return the Adjutant General 
ordered eight conditional chaplains to be 
discharged and disciplinary action taken 
on the rest. The Inspector General made 
an investigation which resulted in five of 
the eight conditional chaplains being com- 
missioned and three instructors, including 
Chaplain Pruden, being transferred. The 
Inspector General indicated that in peace- 
time Chaplain Pruden would have been 
court-martialed, but the war-time shortage 
of officers and public opinion made this 
course of action undesirable. 

The order created a number of prob- 
lems for chaplains. One chaplain in France 
reported that his commander upon hear- 
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ing of the order announced that the chap- 
lain was now rated below second lieuten- 
ants. In some cases, this was applied to 
men who had served many years in the 
Army. It meant that they were not given 
usual military courtesies and the consider- 
ation due their rank for transportation, 
billets, and other necessities for carrying on 
their work. Inasmuch as chaplains wore 
the cross on the shoulder strap, they were 
often mistaken for brigadier generals. 
YMCA, K. of C., and American Red 
Cross men were allowed to wear the Sam 
Browne belt, and chaplains of these organi- 
zations were for a time permitted to wear 
crosses on their shoulder loops. The result 
was that Army chaplains could not be dis- 
tinguished from workers in these agencies. 
Bishop Brent in writing on the subject 
said, “Among the comparatively small 
group of chaplains with whom I have been 
brought into touch, there is a disappoint- 
ment or worse that the regular Army in- 
signia of rank should have been taken 
away from the chaplains.” He recommended 
using one, two, and three crosses to denote 
time in service or grade: one cross for lieu- 
tenant, two for captain, three for major. 
However, this was not approved. 

One of the best observations concerning 
insignia was made by an Air Service chap- 
lain, Calvin Pardee Erdman, at Hazel- 
hurst Field, Long Island, in October 1918: 


Believing that the Adjutant General 
would be glad to know what various 
chaplains believe in regard to the 
wearing of Insignia of Rank, I will 
say that I have never found that wear- 
ing the bar of a first lieutenant to 
make more difficult in any way my 
relations with enlisted men. I hold 
this conviction after ten months’ serv- 
ice as a secretary of the Army 
Y.M.C.A. where I had, of course, no 
military rank. I am thus able to com- 
pare the two positions, since I have 
been for the last three and one-half 
months a chaplain in the Air Service. 
If being an officer hinders a chaplain’s 
work, I believe it is the fault of the 
chaplain’s attitude and not of his com- 


mission. Moreover I consider that hav- 
ing rank may help a chaplain in his 
relation with other officers, and I am 
convinced that the higher the rank, 
the more influence he may wield. I do 
not say this because I covet the bars 
or am anxious for promotion. If that 
were the case, I could transfer to the 
status of a regular first lieutenant, Air 
Service Aeronautics, since I have had 
the required flying and military train- 
ing. However, I shall continue as a 
chaplain, because I feel my greatest 
usefulness lies there.*° 


His view was shared by many others. 


Reports and Supervision 


The general outline of chaplains’ activi- 
ties was included in regulations regarding 
chaplains and their appointment published 
by the War Department in 1915 and 1917. 
These stated that chaplains were to be 
assigned by the Secretary of War, provided 
facilities, and assisted by one enlisted man. 
Chaplains were required to render monthly 
reports with vital statistics, turn out with 
troops, counsel incoming personnel, have 
charge of mail in the field, encourage cor- 
respondence, and serve as custodian of the 
chaplain’s fund. While the regulation left 
much to be desired, it was a guideline. 

The required monthly report was AG 
Form No. 3, but there were no definite 
instructions on what should be included in 
the report. Chaplain William R. Graham 
of the Aero General Supply Depot at Mor- 
rison, Va., was one of the few chaplains 
in World War I to give a statistical break- 
down of each month’s activity. One chap- 
lain at an airfield for three months had 
one notation on his report, “Moral condi- 
tions satisfactory.”” Another chaplain at 
Eberts Field in one month had only two 
comments, ‘fone death ... three mar- 
riages.” For October 1918, the same two 
comments appeared with “one marriage 

. eleven deaths.” Many chaplains did 
not submit reports with any great regular- 
ity though the Adjutant General attempted 
to obtain information on vital statistics. 
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One chaplain at Hazelhurst Field under 
the paragraph on vital statistics in Octo- 
ber 1918 said, “This is not a permanent 
post.” Reminded of his duty, he sent a 
supplementary report listing eleven deaths 
for that month. Chaplain Philip Coholan 
at Kelly Field reported that his chief dif- 
ficulty in giving a complete statistical pic- 
ture, especially for marriage, was that 
squadron commanders were not sending 
him the required information. Some chap- 
lains used the monthly report to good 
advantage in pointing out the extent of 
their religious program, the types of serv- 
ice rendered, and the needs of the post as 
they saw it. However, there was no coor- 
dination for insuring that reports would be 
sent through channels to the Adjutant 
General.** 


In the AEF greater emphasis was placed 
on submission of a weekly report, a gen- 
eral outline of which is as follows: 


Chaplain’s Report (AEF) 

The week ending Sunday Unit 

This report will be sent to the Senior Chap- 
lain not later than the Tuesday of each week. 

Statistics: 

Record of Religious Services, Burials, Number 
Met in Hospital Visits, Education Classes, 
Bible Classes, Baptisms, Correspondence. 

1. Status and cooperation of auxiliary organiza- 

tions operating in your area. 

2. At what points did you conduct services? 

3. For what troops in addition to your own 

did you conduct services? 


4. State interesting experiences you have had 
or special features introduced in connec- 
tion with your work which might be of 
interest and help to the Chaplains Corps. 

5. Condition of your health. 

6. Remarks and recommendations. 


In addition to this weekly report, senior 
chaplains were required to submit a four 


page monthly report summarizing the work 
of all chaplains in their divisions. 
Evidently there was some confusion 
among chaplains of the AEF whether they 
were required to submit both the weekly 
report to GHQ, AEF, and the monthly 
report to the Adjutant General. Chaplain 
Hilari S. Smith wrote to the GHQ chap- 
lain requesting clarification. Brent on the 
letter made a blue pencil note to his 
deputy: 
Father Ronan, 
We are interested chiefly in the AEF 
weekly report. Few chaplains are mak- 
ing the old A. General’s report, though 


the regulation calling for same has 
never been rescinded. 


Chaplain Ronan in his reply to Smith said: 


. in accordance with ARs, month- 
ly reports are to be made to the AG’s 
department, Washington, D.C. In the 
AEF reports are made weekly by reg- 
ular chaplains and sent to the Senior 
Division Chaplain. These reports are 
correlated by him and sent to this 
office monthly. We have not the offi- 
cial blanks of which you speak. 


The permanent files maintained by the 
Adjutant General’s Office reveal few month- 
ly reports from AEF chaplains, and the 
excellent AEF weekly reports and monthly 
summaries were not sent to the AG for 
review. ** 

Conferences of chaplains were held in 
France, the United States and in other 
areas to further training and supervision. 
Chaplain Stephen R. Wood in February 
1918 reported such a conference in the 
Canal Zone which discussed the work of 
chaplains and moral problems in Panama 
and Colon. However, there is no evidence 
of an Army-wide conference of senior chap- 


lains held in World War I.*° 


GHAPTER AIT 


Chaplain Activities 


and Support 


An undated functional chart of chap- 
lain activities was published in World War 
I dividing the chaplain’s work into five 
areas: 

Religious and pastoral 
Educational and literary 
Recreational 
Military 

5. Social civilian liaison 
Under these divisions were some 22 sub- 
titles. A chart can scarcely show the ideal 
of service pitted against the stark realities 
of war, of men trying in the name of God 
to bring a spark of faith to those who com- 
panioned with death, yet this division can 
be used as a guide in review even as it 
was meant to be a guide in action.'* 


cua 


Religious and Pastoral Services 


Worship services were conducted in huts 
of the auxiliary agencies, mess halls, librar- 
ies, or under the open sky. A prominent 
feature of the religious program, which was 
later discouraged in World War II, was 
the “General Service,” to which men of 
all faiths were invited. For example, Chap- 
lain Francis A. Murray at the Headquar- 
ters Aviation Camp, Waco, Tex., in April 
1918, reported, “Every Sunday morning I 
conduct services in the “Y” for the Cath- 
olic boys and others who care to come. 
This is followed by a nonsectarian service.” 


* Superior figures refer to footnotes starting with p. 293. 


Most chaplains were able to report a sched- 
ule of services within a few days after ar- 
rival at a post although Chaplain Charles 
H. Stephens in his first report after mar- 
riage and assignment to Eberts Field said, 
“Morale condition—excellent; 
work—unorganized.” ” 
Circuit-chaplains in the Spruce Produc- 
tion Division conducted services in the 
logging camps of the Northwest under a 
variety of conditions. Chaplain Paul R. 
Reynolds in November 1918, made 40 such 
visits to outlying camps, and his command- 
er indorsed his monthly report with the 
words, “The chaplain has rendered valu- 
able service during a period of great un- 


Religious 


Outdoor altar somewhere in France. 


ou 
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rest.”” Chaplain Fred H. Ross in summar- 
izing his World War I experiences said: 


Our church services were held un- 
der varying conditions. But whether 
in mess hall or open air or “Y”’, we 
endeavored to make them as much 
like home church services as possible. 
I mean an earnest but joyful and dig- 
nified church service. Men were will- 
ing to help . . . those who had been 
soloists and members of large choirs 
at home gladly went out into camps 
in the woods to sing for the men and 
how they were appreciated! Some of 
those services to me will be more last- 
ing in their impression than any serv- 
ice in the most churchly surroundings.* 


Religious services for oversea Air Service 
units were provided mainly by chaplains 
assigned to other Army units and workers 
of the auxiliary agencies (YMCA, JWB, 
K of C, ARC, etc.). Chaplain Paul B. Jen- 
kins reported that he and Chaplain Gerald 
S. McGourty conducted services at the 2nd 
Artillery Aerial Observation School in 
France near the hospital to which they 
were assigned, an example of the effort 
chaplains made to provide services for men 


Yom Kippur Service at YMCA, Chaumont, 
France. 


in their particular areas. An undentified 
chaplain in France was pictured in the New 
York Globe preaching from the bombardier’s 
cockpit of a biplane bomber. The article 
stated, “His right to the title of ‘sky pilot’ 
is vouched for by several aviators with 
whom he made flights at the front.” * 

Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter, Memo- 
rial Day, and Victory Day were oppor- 
tunities for special worship services. Chap- 
lain John W. Day at St. Blin Air Field 
conducted his 1918 Thanksgiving services 
in the several barracks because there was 
no other place available, but Chaplain Wil- 
liam R. Graham at the Aero Supply De- 
pot, Morrison, Virginia, reported, ‘““T'wo 
services were held, both largely attended. 
Mess halls and barracks were beautifully 
decorated and every mess had its Thanks- 
giving dinner.” A Christmas program at 
St. Jean Des Morts, Aerial Gunnery School, 
was sponsored by the YMCA and in- 
cluded Christmas Eve movies with free 
chocolate and cakes and singing of Christ- 
mas carols. Christmas morning a series of 
services began at 0730 and included Prot- 
estant Communion, Christmas Mass, a talk 
by a chaplain, distribution of boxes in the 
hospital, and a Christmas party for French 
children in the vicinity. Chaplain Benja- 
min Tarskey reported that the Memorial 
Day program at Ellington Field in 1919 
was “for all who died on this Field during 
the pastivyeat 7 © 

While there was no widespread revival- 
istic fervor, as in Civil War days, most 
chaplains emphasized the fundamentals of 
their faith and preached their convictions 
on life and death. The men to whom they 
ministered faced the terror of death and in 
spite of the crusading spirit of the war they 
needed a strength not their own. Chaplain 
W. O. Shank at the 2nd Corps School, 
Aviation Field of Chatillon Sur Seine, said: 


I find the men want positive preach- 
ing messages that have a ring to them. 
It is not necessary for chaplains and re- 
ligious Y.M.C.A. workers to apologize 
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for the religious work. It will go over 

as well or even better than any other 

phase of Army work if we put the 

Samer pep “in it. 
The chaplain’s mission was to help men 
“get right with God” whether as Catholic, 
Jew, or Protestant. Chaplain Paul Dubois 
in the Spruce Production Division in Jan- 
uary 1919, reported that five men in the 
hospital had dedicated their lives to God 
and promised to unite with the church on 
their return home. He also reported, “Seven 
men signified their intention to enter the 
ministry . . . and their names were sent 
to the General War-Time Commission of 
the Churches in order that they might re- 
ceive the literature available.” This isn’t a 
bad record for one month. Chaplain Ralph 
J. Elliott at Ist Air Depot, Colombey-les 
Belles reported, ‘““Twelve men dedicated 
their lives to Christ yesterday.”’ This con- 
cern for personal commitment was shared 
by most chaplains.° 

For the same purpose, preaching mis- 
sions were encouraged in the AEF. The 
GHQ Chaplain in December 1918 sent a 
letter to all Senior Chaplains asking for 
the names of chaplains “who might be used 
in connection with . . . missions for the 
Catholic boys, and special revival services 
for the non-Catholic.” Many missions were 
conducted by prominent clergymen from 
the United States. Shank reported, “We 
had the evangelistic team with us and they 
did all the preaching. We had five serv- 
ices from Tuesday, 4 March to Sunday 
night, 9 March.” Many decisions were 
made in the missions, and glowing reports 
of the mass meetings were widely publi- 
cized. However, commanders resented the 
implication that they were expected to have 
large crowds for services conducted by 
prominent clergymen, and troops resented 
being ordered to attend. The preaching 
mission proved its value; experience insured 
that attendance in the future would be 
voluntary.’ 
The sacrament of communion provided 


Protestant chaplains a significant oppor- 
tunity to help men rededicate their lives 
to Christ. Those who had conducted com- 
munion infrequently before the war dis- 
covered that frequent observance was one 
of their greatest contributions. No doubt, 
some were influenced by the importance 
of communion in Catholic worship. Like- 
wise, baptisms were reported by many 
chaplains. 

Pastoral duties included counseling and 
visiting men in barracks, work areas, com- 
bat position, guardhouse, and_ hospital. 
Chaplain Jefferson F. Isbell assigned to 
Carruthers Field for only 10 days reported 
that he had called on 350 men and 50 
officers, conducted two services, and ‘“‘had 
the work of the Protestant churches well 
in hand.” Chaplain Charles H. Stevens at 
Kelly Field “visited the men in huts, tents, 
and barracks every day.” Of counseling he 
said, ‘““Almost every day men come to me 
for advice and assistance on home problems 
and army difficulties. I have been able to 
help scores of them.” * 

Guardhouse visitation was a regular part 
of the chaplain’s program. Chaplain 
Andrew T. F. Nowak at the Arcadia, Cali- 


Bishop Luther B. Wilson (extreme left), 
YMCA, conducting services at the grave of 
Lt. Quentin Roosevelt, aviator killed 14 July 
1918. 
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fornia, Balloon School was also given the 
duty of “investigating for Examining 
Board.” Stephens at Kelly Field observed, 
“The guardhouse situation would be better 
if first offenders could be separate from the 
‘old timers’.” ° 

Ministry to the sick, wounded, and dying 
was a needed service recognized by every- 
one, and most chaplains took greater care 
in reporting this ministry. Many of the 
deaths reported by chaplains in the Air 
Service were connected with the hazards 
of flying, with such remarks as “fractured 
skull the result of an airplane fall” or “hit 
by airplane propeller.” Miller at Carruthers 
Field reported the death of 2d Lt. Harold 
C. Kelly, Signal, RCAS, on 19 June 1918. 
There is no note on this and similar deaths 
concerning funeral services though the cus- 
tom of a fly-over for flying officers was used 
during the war in connection with such 
ceremonies. 

The flu epidemic of 1918, which reached 
its height in October, struck tens of thou- 
sands of men in posts from Florida to the 
remote logging camps of the Northwest. 
Thousands died. Public gatherings were 
held to an absolute minimum. Athletic 
events, worship services, and schools were 


Funeral procession for Maj. Raoul Lufbery, 
American Ace, 19 May 1918, near Toul, 
France. 


suspended or held in the open air. Chap- 
lains reported page after page of deaths. 
Nowak at the Arcadia, California, Balloon 
School helped with nursing and in “shav- 
ing soldiers in dire need of it.” Stephens 
at Kelly Field visited the hospital six days 
each week during the epidemic and “met 
visiting relatives and looked after their 
needs.” Chaplain Joseph T. Bryne of the 
Lee Hall, Va., Balloon School, spent 10 
days at the Camp Eustis hospital during 
the epidemic visiting the sick every day. 
Some chaplains were stricken with the 
dread disease, some were forbidden to visit 
the sick. Chaplain James P. Clark at 
Gerstner Field said, 


One of the patients sent in a written 
request to see the chaplain. But the re- 
quest was not forwarded to me. In the 
case of Private Welch, who died, I 
would state that when called, I found 
Private Welch not in his right senses, 
and unable to answer intelligently the 
few questions I, as his priest, had to 
ask him.'° 


Educational Activities 


Through Bible classes, lectures, and as- 
sistance in schools and libraries, chaplains 
were able to further education which had 
been part of their duty since the 1830’s. 

One of the significant lecture programs 
in which chaplains engaged was the Lyceum 
Section of the Spruce Production Division. 
Ross in commenting on his war time experi- 
ences said of this program: 


General Disque, the Commanding 
Officer of the Division with farsighted 
vision called to his aid Major T. B. 
Mills to organize the Lyceum Section 
of the Spruce Production Division. 
This section was to counteract the 
labor troubles so strong in the North- 
west and also to make the men see 
how worthwhile their work was. The 
chaplains who were members of this 
section were called upon to do gen- 
eral work in promoting morale and 
pulling down discontent among the 
men." 
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The program met with enthusiastic re- 
sponse, in large part due to the isolated 
nature of the camps. Chaplain C. M. Hand 
reported that on his first visit to the camps, 
men were required to attend the lecture, 
but attendance from then on was volun- 
tary. Yet he said, “So eager were the men 
for news from the outside and so glad were 
they for any attention that the second meet- 
ing was usually as well attended as the 
Testy? 

Closely allied to the lecture program was 
the chaplains’ leadership in general educa- 
tion schools ranging from classes for the il- 
literate, through elementary and _ high 
school subjects, to college and seminary 
level. Day of the St. Blin Air Field in 
February 1919 organized an elementary 
school for 26 illiterate students who studied 
seven hours a day under his direction. He 
also taught algebra and coached the basket- 
ball team. At Ellington Field, Tarskey was 
director of vocational training and the Post 
School in which Parker taught higher 
mathematics and Chaplain John E. Reese 
headed one of the departments. Several 
chaplains, including Joseph T. Bryne of 
the Lee Hall, Va., Balloon School, taught 
foreign language in addition to other 
subjects.** 

An interesting development was the AEF 
University at Beaune, organized after the 
cessation of hostilities, which included even 
a theological department for prospective 
ministers. Men were also encouraged to 
study in the universities of France, Great 
Britain, and Italy, and Paul Moody, act- 
ing GHQ Chaplain, in urging senior chap- 
lains to publicize this opportunity said: 

It will be immediately obvious to all 
men sincerely inte:csted in the future 
development of the church that the 
programs and development of the next 
25 years depends upon the character of 
the leadership in the church, and too 
great efforts cannot be made to help 
the right men in forming decisions re- 


garding their future life work and in 
aiding them when those decisions are 
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made. To this end, we suggest that 
where possible Sunday, March 2nd, 
be used as a Vocational Sunday, and 
the matter of life calling be made a 
special theme for consideration.'* 
In the emphasis on vocational guidance 
no mention was made of the Army as a 
career. Evidently the planners believed the 
slogan that the conflict was “‘A war to end 
war!” Nevertheless, these schools made a 
real contribution to the educational level 
of our country. 

The provision of good reading material 
has always been a concern of the chaplain, 
so it is not strange that Parker at Ellington 
Field and many others served as post librar- 
ians. Even in combat areas, some chaplains 
went to great lengths to provide reading 
material for their men. 


Recreational Leadership 


Most chaplains devoted a large portion 
of their time to recreational activities not 
only because commanders gave them this 
responsibility but because they knew the 
need for providing leisure time activities. 
Chaplain Frank V. Hoag in the Spruce 
Production Division reported in September 
1918, “Chaplain’s work this month has 
been largely recreational direction and en- 
couragement.” Ottman of Post Field was 
athletic officer and reported that in one 
month the following athletic facilities were 
completed: 6 tennis courts, 2 volleyball 
courts, and | outdoor basketball court. The 
following month he organized a football 
league “for promotion of healthful exer- 
cise.” Miller at Carruthers Field organized 
a band and orchestra, tennis, baseball, box- 
ing, and dancing activities. His boxing 
bouts, which matched local fighters against 
those of other posts, had an average attend- 
ance of 1,000. Many other chaplains served 
as athletic officers and assisted in securing 
entertainment. Day at the St. Blin Air Field 
established a soldier’s club where men could 
buy cocoa and tobacco and read or write 
letters. He conducted Field Day events on 
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Washington’s birthday and coached a bas- 
ketball team. Nowak of the Arcadia, Calif., 
Balloon School, helped organize a Balloon 
Circus and was in charge of advertising.”*° 

Choirs were organized at many posts, 
and bands were used in worship services 
and entertainments. Chaplain Henry B. 
Strickland in the 3d Motor Mechanics, Air 
Service, France, said: 


It is believed that full use should be 
made of the Bands. At present there 
are two bands here. As the members 
of these bands are working some on 
the day and others on the night shift, 
the bands are not available for prac- 
tice and events. ... The band does 
more to hold them (men) in camp 
than any other agency. 


His commander, Maj. E. V. Sweener, in 
his indorsement said, “‘Bands mentioned are 
voluntary —not authorized. Need for men 
in shops paramount. Has been no objection 
to bands playing when not interfering with 
their duty.” *® This report indicated that 
the pressure of war-time duty determined 
the nature and extent of recreational ac- 
tivities. Several reports by Chaplain Ter- 
ence S. McDermott indicate that the men 
of the Aviation Concentration Camp at 
Waco, Tex., had little interest in athletics 
“because of heavy work schedule.” With 


Christmas dinner in former German hangar 
““Y’’ mess for Air Service men on Rhine. 


the cessation of hostilities chaplains found 
themselves devoting more time to such 
activities. 

Military Duties 


Certain duties, not directly religious, 
were grouped under the classification “mili- 
tary.” These included lectures, in particular 
on venereal disease control, interviews with 
incoming personnel, morale liaison (advis- 
ing), and service as court-martial defense, 
mail officer, teacher, athletic officer, his- 
torian, and naturalization officer for train- 
ing in citizenship. The chaplain was often 
appointed to duties no one else wanted. 
Rixey was asked by one commander to 
leave a busy schedule to conduct an enter- 
tainment group on a tour, but he protested 
and the duty was assigned to a dental offi- 
cer who didn’t have a dental chair or 
equipment. He, as well as many other 
chaplains, served as defense counsel and 
at one time he served as prosecutor be- 
cause of the shortage of officers. Many 
chaplains served as Post Exchange Officers, 
and Chaplain Joseph D. Norman of Call 
Field made his monthly chaplain’s report 
on PX letterheads until he received a sup- 
ply of report blanks. Overseas they assisted 
the Graves Registration Officer and often 
served in this capacity though a directive 
stated: ‘When necessary, the Division 
Burial Officer, who shall not be a chaplain, 
shall requisition from the Corps a detail 
sufficient to complete burial of the dead 
within the Zone of the Division’s Opera- 
tion.” One chaplain at Hazelhurst Field 
said that because of his flying duties he 
had not been able to devote as much time 
as he otherwise would to duties as a chap- 
lain. But he said, “I believe that my ex- 
perience in flying and the knowledge 
gained . . . will greatly add to my useful- 
ness as a chaplain in a flying organiza- 
tion.” He added, “I am further convinced 
that every chaplain should be ready to 
serve in any capacity in which he is 
needed.” Evidently many others shared this 
opinion." 
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One of the tedious time-consuming jobs 
to which chaplains were assigned was that 
of mail officer. Chaplain Paul S. Phalen, 
in charge of the Air Service Post Office in 
France, said, “I am occupied principally 
with the . . . mail, and also with the cen- 
soring of the mail.” Chaplain Chester Un- 
derhill, also of the Air Service, said in 
April 1918, “My duties thus far have been 
chiefly concerned with handling the regi- 
mental mail and with service as regimental 
statistical officer.” Inasmuch as the 21 com- 
panies of his regiment were stationed at 
widely separated points in France, this pre- 
sented quite a task. One chaplain com- 
plained that if this job could be taken over 
by someone else, he might be able to devote 
some time to his primary duty. 

During the war, particularly overseas, 
chaplains served as morale officers and co- 
ordinated certain religious and welfare ac- 
tivities sponsored by the command and by 
auxiliary agencies. Ninety percent of the 
chaplains charged with this responsibility 
were first lieutenants, for there were no 
promotions during the war years. However, 
after the war, this responsibility was taken 
away and given to field grade officers who 
in most cases did not include the chaplain 
in morale planning though some chaplains 
were still given this additional duty. The 
situation produced discontent. First, the dis- 
parity in rank during and after the war 
made chaplains feel that their work in time 
of stress was not appreciated. After all, they 
had done the spade work, rudimentary as it 
might be, as an additional duty under com- 
bat conditions. Second, faced with the prob- 
lems of occupation duty, they found no re- 
placements were being sent to bolster their 
dwindling number though welfare agencies 
were permitted to bring additional workers. 
Third, the semiofficial snub given chaplains 
by dewy fresh “morale officers” overlooked 
the chaplain’s official responsibility in mo- 
rale matters, a responsibility that he had 
fulfilled throughout the war.’* 

As can be readily seen most of the diffi- 


culties encountered were caused by a lack 
of understanding of the chaplain’s work and 
how he could make his best—and essen- 
tial—contribution to military service. 


Social Civilian Liaison 


Military courtesy calls, liaison with 
churches and civilian organizations, and 
cooperation with military clubs were in- 
cluded in the chaplain’s work. In visiting 
various segments of a command, the chap- 
lain as a staff officer was expected to con- 
fer with each local commander. 

Not so clearly defined, but no less im- 
portant was the responsibility all chaplains 
had for effecting cordial relations with local 
communities. For example, Chaplain John 
G. Unruh of Camp Morrison spent one 
month in the spring of 1919 working on 
the Victory Loan Drive in the northern 
neck of Virginia, Chaplain Theodore W. 
Gayer brought young people from nearby 
city churches to Post Field for social eve- 
nings, Chaplain Fred Cockrane of Love 
Field secured civilian speakers for enter- 
tainments and religious meetings. In some 


K. of C. Reading Room in church at Chateau- 


Thierry. 
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cases, the post relied on the local church 
for a place of worship. Chaplain Joseph D. 
Norman of Call Field reported, “‘a great 
many of the men of the post are tied up 
to the city churches, and attend their serv- 
ices on Sunday mornings. They are enter- 
tained in good homes for the remainder of 
the day.” This hospitality may have ac- 
counted for the large number of marriages 
at Call Field. Not only was the help of the 
local church elicited during the war, but a 
nation-wide effort was made at the end of 
the war to help churches welcome service- 
men home. 

The outreach of the military organization 
to the civilian community included acts of 
humanitarian good-will. An example was 
the Christmas party organized by the 
YMCA, Red Cross, and chaplain of the 
2nd Corps School, Chatillon Sur Seine, for 
400 French children “many of whom were 
orphans. .. .” Chaplain W. O. Shank re- 
ported, “It was . . . a success, not only in 
benefiting the children, but also it left a 
good feeling between the soldiers and the 
French people of the town.” *° 

Chaplains were also active in promoting 
service clubs and servicemen organizations. 
They helped organize the “Loyal Legion 
of Loggers and Lumbermen” which spread 


A chaplain aids an unfortunate lad in 


France. 


through the camps of the Spruce Produc- 
tion Division in 1918. Dubois said, “It has 
done much to develop loyalty among the 
men of the Division; the religious appeal 
will offer the highest motive for it—loyalty 
to country and to the Kingdom of Christ.” 

However, a still more significant organi- 
zation which chaplains furthered was 
“Comrades in Service,” parent of the 
American Legion. Born of the YMCA, 
growing mightily in the Aviation Camps, 
and then through chaplains becoming an 
AEF-wide movement, it included thous- 
sands of servicemen. A report stated of this 
organization: 


One of the most significant and 
probably the most important move- 
ments that has had its growth in the 
Religious Work Department and which 
in its scope and outreach gives hope of 
untold possibilities for good is the Com- 
rades in Service movement. This move- 
ment is largely the child of the Third 
Region and came to its first and earli- 
est flower under the leadership of M. B. 
Bush at Issoudun. . . . The men felt 
that they had in the movement some- 
thing really their own and that it was 
not something in which they were re- 
cipients but something in which they 
had a governing and controlling part. 

We therefore feel that while the avi- 
ation camps for the most part are 
going to be the first to close that they 
have the distinction of bringing to the 
highest point of efficiency this very 
significant movement, that has in it 
the possibilities of such untold good 
and such far-reaching influence.”° 


A chaplain in the GHQ Chaplain’s Office 
was detailed full-time to head the organi- 
zation. Thousands of servicemen signed the 
membership card which pledged them to 
good citizenship, fellowship, and high ideals. 
Another organization appearing about the 
same time was called the “Liberty League”. 
It was proposed that a joint meeting be 
held by the two groups to consider the fu- 
ture and their areas of interest. The mass 
meeting in Paris, 17 March 1919, merged 
the two organizations into the American 


ashen 
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Legion. Bishop Brent and two others from 
Comrades in Service joined with repre- 
sentatives of the Liberty League to form 
the first Executive Committee. It was 
agreed that Comrades in Service would 
continue work overseas and the American 
Legion was to be the veterans’ organiza- 
sons 

As one reviews the activities of chaplains 
in World War I, he is aware that much 
was accomplished in a short time and 
against great odds. He is also convinced 
that the status of the chaplain was not 
clearly defined. Many had their time sabo- 
taged by a multitude of duties which had 
little to do with their professional training. 
There was no clear-cut directive defining 
their work. The program was determined 
by the individual chaplain and commander 
who made it what they wished. Yet the 


trend was there: an emphasis on religious 
activities, character guidance, public rela- 
tions. While a few took up arms, their main 
task was not to bless war but to serve the 
individual and strengthen his faith in God. 


Support 


Those who refer to the “good old days’’ 
and believe that religious life in America 
was at its height in World War I would 
do well to review the support chaplains 
received for their program. In truth, there 
was little or none. No chapels were built, 
chaplain supplies and equipment were 
limited and none provided in the AEF, 
only 5 percent of the transportation needed 
was supplied, and funds were practically 
nonexistent. 

The Adjutant General of the AEF in 
October 1917 said, “The activities of the 


Group which organized ‘‘Comrades in Service,’’ forerunner of the American Legion. Bishop 


Brent, chairman, is second from left on front row. 
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chaplains will have to be limited by the 
space available at each station of troops 
for amusement and recreation. The 
YMCA tent or building is the only rec- 
reational hall available altho mess sheds 
will undoubtedly be utilized for similar 
purposes.” °? The reports of most chaplains 
show the wide use made of YMCA, K. of 
C., and JWB huts for worship and other 
chaplain activities. An interesting variation 
was experienced in the Air Service units of 
Vavincourt where the “Y” had a hut in a 
large barn only to discover it couldn’t be 
heated. With ingenunity the “Y” erected a 
tent inside the barn which proved satisfactory. 

Yet coordination of activities was not an 
easy problem, particularly at the beginning 
of the war. For example, Rixey at one post 
found a large hangar built through civil- 
ian and military gifts for the chaplain’s 
program, but the YMCA secretary was 
in it and wouldn’t give him room. Rixey 
was receiving books from former churches 
and needed space to set up a library as 
well as a place for worship. When a new 
“Y”? secretary was assigned, a cordial agree- 
ment was worked out. 

It is true that each regimental chaplain 
was authorized a large tent if he could get 
it but he was not allowed to bring it to 
France. A letter from the YMCA, AEF, 
to the commander in chief in 1917 pos- 
sibly explains why. In connection with a 
request it stated: 

. we feel that we can give the 
chaplains very much larger facilities 
for serving the men in our own cen- 


ters than they could possibly have in 
independent tents.”* 


Evidently the War Department was willing 
to let the “Y” and similar agencies solve 
the problem of housing the chaplain’s pro- 
gram. 

The same could be said of equipment 
and supply. During the war each regimen- 
tal chaplain was authorized a motion pic- 
ture outfit with portable generator, record 
player, folding organ, 600 chairs, and 20 


tables. However, a cablegram from the 
War Department to the AEF Adjutant 
General asking, ““Your recommendations 
desired regarding shipment of all or part 
of this with each unit in France,” was an- 
swered, “Recommend that this equipment 
be not shipped with units coming to 
Branice: 472 

Equipment was supplied by civilian or- 
ganizations. The Congregational, Metho- 
dist, Protestant Episcopal, and Presbyterian 
churches provided their chaplains with a 
portable communion set and typewriter. 
The Episcopal church also supplied hymn 
books, a cassock, surplice, and stoles. The 
Chaplain’s Aid Association developed a 
portable mass kit for Catholic chaplains. 
Local churches: from which chaplains came 
into service provided equipment, books, and 
occasionally funds and cars. The YMCA, 
K. of C., JWB, and American Red Cross 
provided supplies and literature. Day at 
St. Blin Air Field set up a recreation hall 
with equipment supplied by the YMCA. 

Bishop Brent early recommended a de- 
pot in the AEF for chaplain supplies but 
the Deputy Chief of Staff replied, “Impor- 
tant to keep supply depots to a minimum.” 
No system of supply was put into oper- 
ation.”° 

The most serious need was transporta- 
tion. Early in 1919 Bishop Brent summar- 
ized the situation in a letter to Raymond B. 
Fosdick of the War Department’s Commis- 
sion on Training Camp activities when he 
said, “Chaplains have had 5 percent of 
the transportation necessary .... Even 
the cars which churches at home and indi- 
viduals provided for the chaplains were 
commandeered and put into the general 
pool to which the chaplains had access as 
first lieutenants.” °° As the letter indicated, 
various churches and organizations had 
supplied some of the chaplains with Ford 
cars or motorcycles. An AEF order put all 
private vehicles into motor pools. As a rule, 
the chaplain was so far down the list in 
terms of rank and priority that he didn’t 
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have transportation. This made an effective 
ministry to scattered units impossible and 
rendered a supervisory program by senior 
chaplains a difficult matter. 

Did the chaplains have access to funds 
for furthering their diversified program? 
As already mentioned, some churches pro- 
vided each chaplain a sum to be used for 
the benefit of their men. Rixey was given 
$700 by his home church which he used 
as a fund to help soldiers in a manner 
similar to present emergency loans of the 
Red Cross or Army Emergency Relief. 
Chaplain Charles W. Brown said, ““Many 
of us. raised such funds as we could in our 
local churches and among friends.” The 
Home Mission Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal church gave Chaplain R. A. 
Simonds $100 for oversea equipment and 
another $100 to help in work with the men. 
He reported that he actually spent several 
times that amount. Yet in spite of such 
efforts many chaplains echoed the senti- 
ment of Gayer at Post Field who reported, 
“The Chaplain needs a small fund to use 
in his work.” *’ 

The chaplains had inadequate and un- 
equal support for meeting the terrifying 
demands of the Great War. As Chaplain 
Doherty remarked to Bishop Brent, the 
program depended on the individual chap- 
lain and the resourcefulness he could bring 
to it. That they did so much is a tribute 
to their dedication to God and country. 


Morale and Morals 


What did chaplains and workers in the 
auxiliary agencies say of morale and morals 
in the Air Service? Some compared the 
aviator to the knight of medieval times, 
praising the individual nature of his com- 
bat in the conquest of space and enemy. 
Many felt that the members of the Air 
Service were in a special class who re- 
spected mainly those who were willing to 
venture aloft in the new environment. Wil- 
liam D. Hines, in a Red Cross report said, 
“The average American aviator at the front 


regards life in a lighter vein than any other 
man in the service of Uncle Sam. He works 
in the present and not in the future.” The 
“devil-may-care” attitude of the fighter 
pilot was not mere recklessness but the 
adventure of flight itself coupled with the 
deadly hazards of aerial combat in which 
individual skill and training were put to 
the acid test. On the whole, morale in the 
Air Service—from mechanics to pilots and 
balloonists—was high.*® 

The one organization which had a seri- 
ous morale problem was the Spruce Pro- 
duction Division. Chaplains attributed this 
to the isolation and inaccessibility of the 
logging camps and the consequent monot- 
ony and loneliness of the men. The camps 
were remote from the war effort itself. Hand 
said of the men, “More than 90 percent of 
them were in the Division against their 
will. They wanted to be at the front fight- 
ing and bleeding for their country. Cutting 
trees and handling lumber seemed a very 

. indirect way of beating the kaiser.” 

Another factor was the lack of recreational 
facilities in towns near logging camps, a 
condition which led Hand to report opti- 
mistically the establishment of a Soldier’s 
Club in Aberdeen. While circuit-riding 
chaplains of the Spruce Production Divi- 
sion faced a morale problem among the 
men they served, they also learned new 
techniques for getting at that problem 
through lectures, counseling, conducting 
services, and guiding recreation.”® 

The moral level of the Air Service was 
somewhat above the average. Chaplains 
Edward McAdams and William Graham 
at the Aero General Supply Depot of Mor- 
rison, Va., echoed the sentiment of many 
Air Service chaplains in saying, “This 
camp has a well earned reputation for high 
moral tone. The honor of the camp in this 
regard is jealously guarded both by officers 
and men in the ranks.” Erdman of Hazel- 
hurst Field said: 


Moral conditions among officers and 
men of this command are somewhat 
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above the average in the Army ... 
The work of the Flight Surgeon, Cap- 
tain Davidson, and of the Athletic Di- 
rector, Lieutenant Schroeder, has done 
much in this respect. They have en- 
deavored to keep the flying officers in 
good physical condition . . . and have 
also secured invitations to the best 
homes on Long Island.*° 


There were reports of a different nature. 
Chaplain Francis A. Murray who served 
various airfields including Gamp Greene, 
S.C.; Hazelhurst, Mitchel, and Roosevelt 
Fields, Long Island, N.Y., made repeated 
complaints in regard to profanity which 
read like a thermometer on the subject, 
depending whether he thought the condi- 
tion better or worse. He had highest praise 
for Mitchel Field but in July 1919 reported 
of Hazelhurst, “I find that among the new 
recruits are a number of East Side. (N.Y.) 
water rats who have been stealing ever 
since they were 10 years old and are steal- 
ing everything at Hazelhurst that is not 
nailed down.” He added, “The Air Serv- 
ice mechanics have always been a very fine 
type of men and these new recruits are a 
disgrace to the branch of the service where- 
in I have met and come in very close con- 
tact with the noblest of them all.” ** His 
keen observation that moral problems in 
military service are often grounded in prior 
home and community experiences was one 
that chaplains then and later appreciated. 

Closely related to the influence of home 
community experiences in shaping moral 
behavior in military service was the nature 
of the communities in which servicemen 
found themselves. Stevens of Kelly Field in 
July 1918 said, “Venereal disease cases 
increased this month. Men seem to find 
houses of ill-fame in San Antonio without 
much difficulty.” Coholan, also of Kelly, 
recommended the strengthening of the “‘off- 
limits” policy in regard to the places where 
diseased women lived. He commented on 
the high moral condition at Kelly Field 
and attributed it to the many recreational 
activities which kept men on the airfield. 


Chaplain William J. MacDonald at Beau- 
mont Barracks in France said of his area: 


I might say everything possible is 
being done to provide Americans here 
with religious services and the proper 
kind of entertainment and recreation. 
And yet I feel somewhat pessimistic 
as to the results attained. Tours is a 
city filled with temptations. There is 
nothing lax in the vigilance and disci- 
pline of American authorities as far as 
I know. The trouble lies in outside 
conditions over which we have no 
control.*? 


The statement was not quite true, for mili- 
tary authorities have control over their men, 
even in their free time. Further, the chap- 
lains’ work in promoting cordial relations 
with local civilian communities was a defi- 
nite help. MacDonald himself conducted 
mass in one of the churches in Tours and 
had an excellent response. Yet the problem 
to which he pointed was one to which mili- 
tary authorities had not given sufficient 
attention and on which there were serious 
differences of opinion. 


Demobilization 


The rapid demobilization following the 
Armistice led to a rash of morale prob- 
lems—even to the extent of riot and mutiny. 
The number of chaplains was drastically 
reduced, for no chaplains were sent to the 
AEF to replace those who returned home. 
Those remaining on duty overseas—and in 
the United States—carried a staggering 
and heartbreaking load. 

The Air Service was to hold 15 flying 
fields and 5 balloon schools in the United 
States as permanent training fields, but 
this plan was changed again and again. 
The work of chaplains changed day to day 
as indicated in the monthly report of Chap- 
lain Arthur J. White of Taliaferro Field, 
Tex., who in January 1919 said, “In ac- 
cordance with orders the field is being 
rapidly reduced in number of officers and 
men. No Marriages—No Deaths. Hospital 
is without patients. Regular Sunday reli- 
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gious services held.” At one airfield a chap- 
lain found himself left with only 26 men 
on duty out of 2,500 who had been on 
duty but a few months before, but he 
wished to stay there. Foremost among the 
demanding administrative problems the 
GHQ chaplain’s office faced was knowing 
which chaplains were still in Europe, how 
long any particular chaplain could be ex- 
pected to serve, and how best to provide 
chaplain coverage for units scattered from 
Russia to Italy. The GHQ chaplain’s office 
itself ceased to exist in 1919.** 

Special lectures and instruction were 
given by many chaplains to men being dis- 
charged from the service. Chaplain Emer- 
son E. Swanson at Brooks Field said: 

I addressed the men who were dis- 
charged during the month regarding 
their future work as citizens and their 
relation to the Army. I regard the 
work of getting the men back into civil 


life in the right frame of mind as of 
very great importance to the nation.** 


Dubois of the Spruce Production Division 
reported that by 31 January 1919 the num- 
ber of men in the regiment at Vancouver 
Barracks had shrunk to 255 from a strength 
of 2,793, the first of the month, but he 
said, “All men discharged and those sent 
on troop train have attended a lecture on 
the significance of their service and the 
duties of citizenship.” Some chaplains in- 
cluded vocational guidance information in 
their lectures and counseling. An attempt 
was also made to cooperate with home 
churches in setting up programs to wel- 
come home those who had served their 
country.*° 
Evaluation 


How effective were chaplains of World 
War I? When one considers that their work 
was vaguely defined, poorly organized, and 
inadequately supported, he sees that they 
did an outstanding job. Bishop Brent said, 
“T am not calling all of my geese swans, 
but I am saying that their stature is as 
great as the stature of the men who con- 


trolled the Air Service, the Artillery, the 
Infantry, or anything else you can men- 
tion.” Waggoner of Kelly Field summed 
up the work and its value when he said, 
“The men look upon the chaplain as an 
honest, good friend.” *° 

One of the greatest tributes to the chap- 
lains of World War I was given by Gen. 
John J. Pershing in 1923 when he said: 


During the World War, the need 
of the services of chaplains overseas 
was early recognized and the number 
of chaplains for duty with troops was 
materially increased. Their usefulness 
in the maintenance of morale through 
religious counsel and example has now 
become a matter of history and can 
be accepted as having demonstrated, 
if need be, the wisdom of the religious 
appeal to the soldier.*’ 


This statement by a great general was 
echoed by a great servant of God, C. C. 
Bateman, who was the senior chaplain on 
duty in the war. Of the chaplaincy, he 
said: 


We are called to a service which 
has no counterpart in civil life. The 
chaplaincy cannot be judged by the 
standards of success applied to the 
pastorate...) Let me repéatos = 
in honor of Army Chaplains in the 
world war: In service unselfish, in 
courage unshaken, in death undis- 
mayed, history will not fail to inscribe 
a truthful epitaph upon the monument 
they have erected with their own hands 
and cemented with their own blood.*® 


The heroic action of chaplains is seen in 
the following figures: 


5 killed in action 
6 died of wounds 
12 died from disease or accident 
27 others wounded in action 
5 awarded the Disinguished Service Medal 
23 awarded the Distinguished Service Cross 
15 cited for the Silver Star 
57 received decorations from allied foreign 
nations including 16 Croix de Guerre and 
1 Belgium War Cross 


Their casualties in relation to their numeri- 
cally small number on duty made them 
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among the hardest hit of any group.*°® The 
last chaplain, and probably the last officer, 
killed by the Germans was W. F. Davitt 
who was struck by shellfire one hour and 
fifteen minutes before the war ended. The 
only chaplain of the Air Service killed dur- 
ing the war years was Dennis O’Dowd who 
died 12 July 1919 at Camp Pike, Ark., in 
an airplane crash. Inasmuch as this acci- 
dent occurred after the cessation of hostili- 
ties, he is not named among war casualties. 


Certainly, the esteem in which Father 
Francis Duffy was held, the courage of 
“Gus” Gearhard and others decorated for 
bravery in caring for the wounded under 
fire, the vision of Bishop Brent, and the 
willingness of so many to serve where 
needed paved the way for the chaplaincy of 
the future. Translating the truths of God 
into the language of the trench and airfield 
prepared men for battle . . . for responsible 
citizenship . . . and for death. 


PART II 


Between The Wars 


; 
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GAP LERALY 


Growth of the 


Chaplaincy 


The Air Service in World War I did not 
have opportunity to demonstrate what it 
could accomplish. Gen. Billy Mitchell 
fought for better employment of air power 
but the one approved plan of strategic 
bombardment he developed for cutting at 
the vitals of Germany was not put into ef- 
fect because the war ended. Those in con- 
trol of the War and Navy Departments had 
little faith in the use of aircraft except in 
close ground support of infantry or as an air 
eye for field artillery and ships. Only a few 
far-sighted military leaders realized that ef- 
fective employment of ground and sea 
forces would depend on control of the air. 

The heroic aerial battles over France and 
the flexible use of the airplane in war con- 
vinced the American public that air power 
was a necessary part of modern defense 
forces. On 4 June 1920, Congress passed 
the Army Reorganization Act which in- 
cluded a new Air Service with an author- 
ized strength of 1,516 officers and 16,000 
enlisted men. Two wing headquarters were 
activated: one at Langley Field, Va., and 
the other at Kelly Field, Tex. The seven 
groups were dispersed: four remaining in 
this country and three stationed overseas 
in the Canal Zone, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines. 

General Mitchell became the crusading 


leader of a small but determined and im- 


- aginative group of pilots who thought in 
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terms of the future; not the. past; They 
dramatically proved that aircraft could seek 
out and sink battleships and through rec- 
ord-breaking flights that land and sea 
barriers could be hurdled. Even his court- 
martial quickened American imagination 
to the possibilities in aviation. 

The Army Air Corps was established by 
an Act of 2 July 1926 when the old title 
Air Service was dropped. Randolph Field, 
Tex., headquarters for the Air Corps Train- 
ing Center, was dedicated 20 June 1930 
and was soon known as the “West Point 
of the Air.” In the early 1930’s monoplane 
design and all-metal construction of aircraft 
were adopted. General Headquarters, Air 
Force, was established 1 March 1935 to 
operate on the same level as the Office of 
the Chief of Air Corps as the operational 
air arm, while the Air Corps continued 
handling supply and training. February 
1936 the outstanding major aircraft to be 
developed before World War II appeared 
in the Boeing four-engine B-17 Flying 
Fortress. 

During the twenties and thirties two of 
the major problems hindering aircraft de- 
velopment were the dead hand of World 
War I equipment and low appropriations. 
Obsolete equipment lulled the nation into 
a false sense of security and claimed many 
lives in aircraft accidents. Low appropria- 
tions meant a lack of research and a con- 
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sequent dangerous lag in production of new 
types of aircraft and equipment. No more 
than 150 cadets a year could be trained. 
The recurring battle of the budget and a 
public apathetic, if not hostile, to the prob- 
lems of defense made military leaders in- 
creasingly timid in plans and programs. As 
a result, there was no great advance in 
strategy or weapons. The isolationists ad- 
vocated self-centered security, the pacifists 
preached against any defense force, and 
the Neutrality Law of 1936 put all effort 
at a realistic participation in world affairs— 
even the expression of a moral conviction— 
in a Strait jacket. In spite of difficulties, the 
air arm of the nation progressed, mainly be- 
cause of the imagination and devotion of 
the men who believed in aviation. Com- 
mercial aviation developed in this area from 
stunt flying and barnstorming to airmail 
service, crop-dusting, forest patrol, and 
commercial travel. Military aviation grew 
in its understanding of how air power could 
be used and what would be required to do 
the job. Yet by 1939 there were only two 
aircraft in production that would be able to 
compete with those of Germany and Japan: 
the B-17 and the cargo-carrying C-47. 

In the meantime a cloud arose over 
Europe and another over Asia. Each was 
made from the dust raised by marching 
feet. And leading each cloud were swarms 
of aircraft raining a hail of death. “It’s none 
of our business,” we said, not daring to 
watch the winds of history joining the 
clouds into one that threatened to cover 
all the earth with the darkness of war... . 


Chief of Chaplains 


The outstanding development of the 
chaplaincy following World War I was the 
creation of the Office of Chief of Chaplains. 
This was the result of organizational prob- 
lems encountered during the war which 
had shown the desirability of having chap- 
lains under professional leadership and con- 
trol. The Act of 1920 (Capper Bill) in reor- 


ganizing the Army created the position and 
stated: 

One chaplain, of rank not below 
that of major, may be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to be chief 
of chaplains. He shall serve as such 
for four years, and shall have the 
rank, pay and allowances of colonel 
while so serving. . . .’ * 


His duties were to investigate the qualifi- 
cations of chaplain candidates and super- 
vise chaplain activities. 

A special committee of religious leaders 
was chosen to recommend a candidate, and 
Chaplain John T. Axton, a man of energy 
and vision who had been awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal for his wartime 
work in the New York Port Area, was rec- 
ommended and appointed in July 1920. It 
was a happy choice, for he had the qualities 
that enabled him to fight successfully the 
uphill battle in establishing the office, or- 
ganizing the chaplaincy, and maintaining 
a growing program which won recognition 
and respect. The office at first included 
three chaplains, three Army field clerks, 
and several civilian employees loaned by 
the Adjutant General. A. 8S. Goodyear was 
one of the Army field clerks. He served in 
the Chief’s office until his retirement after 
World War II in the grade of colonel.’ 

Gen. John J. Pershing, ChieiSetetae 
Army, in 1923 called a number of the na- 
tion’s leading clergymen to a Conference 
on Moral and Religious Work in the Army. 
In greeting the members of this conference, 
he said: 


This conference has been called with 
the hope and expectation that you 
leaders in the churches and welfare 
organizations will aid us in devising 
and carrying forward an intensified 
program for the Army along moral 
and religious lines—a program the 
whole purpose of which shall be to 
keep soldiers true and strong and 
steady.° 


* Superior figures refer to footnotes starting with p. 294. 
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John T. Axton Edmund P. Easterbrook 
1920-28 1928-29 


Julian E. Yates Alva J. Brasted 
1929-33 1933-37 


Chiefs of Chaplains, 1920-1938. 
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The conference made a number of spe- 
cific recommendations which included the 
continuance of the Chaplain School, pub- 
lication of a manual for chaplains, a study 
to be made of equipment needs, the build- 
ing of chapels, and the organization of a 
chaplains’ corps so that every soldier would 
have the services of a chaplain. In reference 
to the status of chaplains, it recommended: 


That the Congress of the United 
States so legislate that the grades in the 
Chaplains’ Corps shall include the 
rank of colonel, and that advancement 
be placed upon an equality with other 
noncombatant branches of the Army. 
Also that the grade of Chief of Chap- 
lains be in accordance with the heads 
of the other departments of the mili- 
tary service.* 


The conference commended the War De- 
partment for initiating the periodic visits of 
the Chief of Chaplains to military installa- 
tions and urged “that the various denomi- 
nations establish an intimate relationship 
with the chaplains and give them whatever 
moral and other support may be feasible.” 
While some years passed before these rec- 
ommendations were effected, the conference 
set the course of the future. 

The good work begun by Axton was car- 
ried forward and strengthened under the 
leadership of Chaplain Edmund P. Easter- 
brook, 1928-29, and Chaplain Julian E. 
Yates, 1929-33. Chaplain Alva J. Brasted, 
appointed in 1933, made his great contri- 
bution in the organization of chaplain 
coverage for the Civilian Conservation 
Corps camps. Chaplain Wiliam R. Arnold 
became Chief of Chaplains in 1938 and 
served until his retirement in 1945. His 
major contribution during the prewar years 
was an emphasis on the chaplain’s essential 
role as a man of God and the necessity of 
protecting his professional status. 


Coverage 


The provision of even rudimentary chap- 
lain service throughout the Army was a 
persistent problem. At the time of the 


Armistice, 11 November 1918, the Army 
had 2,363 chaplains. Within six months 
the number on active duty dropped to 
1,200 and a short time later to 125, the 
number of Regular Army slots. Of the 125 
on active duty in 1922, 33 were overseas. 
Only five were authorized for Air Service 
fields. Many posts and fields were simply 
too small to warrant the assignment of a 
chaplain because the authorization was one 
chaplain to 1,152 military personnel. For 
example, in 1920 there were four chaplains 
serving Wilbur Wright, Langley, and Kelly 
Fields. Maj. Rush B. Lincoln, Chief of the 
Personnel Division of Air Service, requested 
additional chaplains, but the stations for 
which he made the request had the fol- 
lowing strength: 


Strength 
Field Enlisted 

Officer on 

Bolling Field, Anacostia, 23 182 

Carlstrom Field, Arcadia, 60 297 
Plats cote te eee ee ee 

March Field, Riverside, 63 351 
BOLT Mr Saco tne Gc 

Mitchel Field) ly NY... <2 40 345 

Brooks» tieldamiltexa ae 19 499 

Ross Field, Arcadia, Calif... . 25 229 


Not one of the fields warranted the as- 
signment of a chaplain. Even in Fiscal Year 
1927 there were only 935 officers and 8,542 
enlisted men in the entire Air Service. By 
1931, the mid-point of this period, there 
were 120 chaplains on duty in the Army 
and 29 of them were overseas. Many posts, 
stations, and fields were without religious 
coverage. 

The assignment of chaplains was seriously 
affected by Tables of Organization. Where 
a T/O called for a chaplain there was no 
problem in assigning one. Otherwise, in 
spite of great need for their services, chap- 
lains had to be assigned ‘fon duty with” 
but not in the T/O.° 

Those air units located on or near an 
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Army post were included in the religious 
program provided by post chaplains. Post 
Field at Fort Sill, Cressy Field at the 
Presidio of San Francisco, Clark Field at 
Camp Stotsenberg, P.I., Lawton Field at 
Fort Benning, Wheeler Field near Scho- 
field Barracks, T.H., and others were served 
by chaplains who included all Army per- 
sonnel and their dependents in the program. 
Air fields were considered choice assign- 
ments because they were new and had a 
challenging program, but the small num- 
ber of personnel presented a special prob- 
lem. When Chaplain Maurice Reynolds 
arrived at Carlstrom Field, Arcadia, Fla, 
in 1920, he reported that the post had been 
without the service of a chaplain for more 
than two years and that ‘“‘some of the men 
had never before seen a chaplain.” At the 
time there were only 370 enlisted men and 
120 officers on this pilot training field. 
Chaplain C. A. Corcoran, in 1920, served 
225 men at Fairfield Intermediate Depot, 
Ohio. In February 1921 he reported: 


When I came here I did not think 
that there was enough to keep a chap- 
lain reasonably busy and for that I 
asked a transfer. Things have changed 
since then. Between teaching English 
classes and trying to put a little ambi- 
tion into some of the nondescripts that 
had been practically living in the 
guardhouse, I have plenty to do. 


In October 1921 he reported: 


With the exception of 20 staff troops, 
the enlisted personnel have been trans- 
ferred from this station. I spoke to the 
Commanding Officer about the need 
of a chaplain continuing here. He was 
very emphatic in his desire that I be 
allowed to remain. 


He was ordered to Chaplain School at Fort 
Knox in January 1922, then in March to 
Fort Bragg, but he applied for separation 
_ because he had “‘become more or less en- 
nuied with the military life.” Axton in his 
_indorsement said, “If he has become en- 
-nuied with the military life, he may well 
be spared.” No doubt, his problem was 
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caused by the post-war uncertainty afflict- 
ing most airfields.® 

Some few fields experienced a build-up 
during these years warranting continuous 
assignment of a chaplain. For example, the 
chaplains who served Langley Field were: 


Clement P. Sweeney, August 1918—January 1919 
R. Earl Boyd, December 1919-December 1923 
Stephen R. Wood, December 1923-April 1928 
Walter K. Lloyd, May 1928-December 1933 
Ralph W. Rogers, October 1933-December 
1936 
Silas E. Decker, November 1936-June 1939 
Charles I. Carpenter, June 1939-July 1942 


Decker in June 1938 reported, “Our base 
has a total personnel of about 3,700, includ- 
ing men, women, and children.” Chaplain 
E. J. Griffin served 1,300 military personnel 
at Kelly Field from 1937 to 1939 when he 
was transferred to Randolph which had 
three times as many. Up to this time the 
Catholic personnel of Randolph were 
served by a civilian priest on a part-time 
basis.‘ 

Arrangements for providing coverage at 
nearby airfields or posts were usually made 
at the local level rather than by the Chief 
of Chaplains. Tarskey serving at France 
Field, Canal Zone, in 1939, arranged trans- 
portation for Protestant personnel to attend 
services at Fort Randolph. Before this, 
while serving at other airfields and posts, 
he provided adequate coverage through 
exchange of services, use of civilian clergy- 
men, and transportation. However, Chap- 
lain Claude S. Harkey, at Brooks Field, 
in 1934 was not able to develop similar 
coverage. Brasted in a letter said: 

Possibly we wrote you, unofficially 
of course, suggesting the possibility of 
taking some responsibility for Protes- 
tant work at Kelly Field and Chaplain 
Martin at Kelly in turn assisting in the 
Catholic work at Brooks. 

Of course, we in this office have 
nothing to say about administration 
in the different posts. .. . 

A conference between Martin and Harkey 
under the supervision of the Corps Area 
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senior chaplain resulted in no coverage. 
During Harkey’s illness in 1936, a Staff 
Sergeant Blair conducted services at 
Brooks.* 


Reserve Chaplains and the CCC 


Another development ranking in import- 
ance with the creation of the Office, Chief 
of Chaplains, was the establishment and 
development of an effective reserve pro- 
gram. This was suggested as early as 1917 
by the Surgeon General. The first chap- 
lains to receive reserve appointment were 
100 students of the Chaplain School who 
graduated after the Armistice. Chaplains 
of the National Army who had served in 
the war were invited to apply for either 
the Regular Army or Officers Reserve 
Corps. By 1925, over 1,100 had accepted 
reserve commissions. Their retention be- 
yond each five year period and their pro- 
motion depended on continued training 
through correspondence courses and sum- 
mer camps. The training requirement had 
to be waived in World War II in order 
to call some reserve chaplains to active 
duty. By 1931, less than one out of ten 
commissioned chaplains were in the Regu- 
lar Army. The mobilization plans of 1925 
called for a goal of 1,870 Regular Army 
and reserve chaplains, a goal which was 
not achieved. One reason may have been 
the fact that the age limit for initial ap- 
pointment was reduced from 60 years to 
35 years. Axton in urging the Adjutant 
General to appoint reserve chaplains em- 
phasized public relations: 


In view of the pacifist tendency of 
many leaders of religious work it seems 
especially desirable that when out- 
standing clergymen are anxious to ex- 
press . . . approval of national defense 
plans ... by identifying themselves 
with the Organized Reserves, no bar 
to appointment should be raised until 
such time as the complete number re- 
quired by mobilization plans has been 
reached.’ 


One wonders why he didn’t emphasize the 


importance of training clergymen for in- 
stant service in the event of national emer- 
gency, and, if he had, whether his 
arguments would have had better effect. 

The wisdom of having a ready reserve 
pool of chaplains was seen in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. The CCC, organized 
in the depression year of 1933, provided 
employment of youth on projects designed 
to corserve natural resources. A model 
camp was established near Washington. 
Parents were concerned whether religious 
and character building services would be 
provided and whether the CCC was merely 
a guise for military training. In regard to 
the second problem, military leadership was 
confined to housekeeping functions. In re- 
gard to the problem of religious coverage, 
the service of civilian pastors was considered 
impractical, for there could be no placing 
of responsibility and the local church would 
take precedence. Consequently, reserve 
chaplains were called to active duty for a 
one year period which could be extended, 
and Regular Army chaplains provided 
supervision. 

Arnold at Fort Bliss was asked by the 
general in charge of the CCC District in- 
cluding Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico 
to provide religious coverage for the camps. 
He wrote Washington and requested that 
reserve chaplains be called to duty. In at- 
tempting to serve the men in 20 camps, he 
traveled 2,000 miles a month. He secured 
several civilian clergymen to help him on a 
part-time basis but had no funds authorized 
to pay them. In time, the reserve program 
began to function. One day Arnold met a 
priest at a railroad station and asked what 
he was doing in that part of Texas. He said 
that he had come for his health. Arnold 
persuaded him to enter the reserves and 
help with CCC work. He volunteered, ac- 
cepted a commission, and served 20 camps 
with distinction. When Arnold became 
Chief of Chaplains, he persuaded the priest 
to apply for a Regular Army commission. 
However, the report of his physical exami- 
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nation was marked “insufficient masticating 
teeth,” for the priest had 19 instead of the 
20 required. When Arnold brought the 
matter up to the Surgeon General and to 
General Marshall, he was told, “It’s up to 
you.” Arnold replied, “‘He’s one of the best. 
I want him to serve the men as a chap- 
lain—not to bite them.” The priest was 
Terence P. Finnegan, who became Chief 
of Air Force Chaplains in 1958. He and 
many others who served with distinction 
in World War II entered military service 
by way of the CCC program."” 

Brasted was introduced to the CCC pro- 
gram while at Fort Snelling, Minn. As 
senior chaplain in the CCC District, he 
trained reserve chaplains and supervised 
their work in more than 80 flourishing 
camps throughout Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin. Upon his appointment as Chief of 
Chaplains, he requested permission to visit 
CCC camps throughout the United States 
and Hawaii. He said there was a differ- 
ence between knowing a chaplain—his 
work and problems—from his reports or 
from personally visiting him in the field. 
General MacArthur and General Drum 
approved the plan, and Brasted took to 
the road. In one trip alone he put more 
than 15,000 miles on his car. Most of the 
travel was done at his own expense. After 
he was retired and had attained the age 
of 82, he said of that experience: 


I will never forget visiting the camps 
in the Rockies—seeing the sunset as it 
can only be seen in the mountains, the 
coming of dusk, then the evening serv- 
ice with the men gathered around a 
camp fire. There was a holiness and 
grandeur in this experience which is 
euiacultento describe; .1t must be 
experienced.” 


Under Brasted’s capable direction the CCC 
program grew until by 1938 the reserve 
chaplains in it were providing almost five 
times as many religious services as those 
conducted by Regular Army chaplains. 
The CCC made an itinerant ministry im- 
perative. For example, Chaplain Paul 


Giegerich from 1936 to 1940 never served 
less than 12 camps, each with 200 men, in 
Pennsylvania and Maryland and scattered 
over as many counties. As a circuit-riding 
priest in uniform, he drove his own car over 
many miles of treacherous back roads, aver- 
aging 100 miles a day. He had no assistant. 
His equipment: an overnight bag and a 
mass kit. Besides religious ministrations, he 
arranged for amateur hour programs, ath- 
letic events, religious quiz contests, barracks 
competitions, and entertainments. 

Brasted asked for chaplains in the CCC 
camps on the same basis as in the Army, 
1 to 1,200 men, but this was disapproved 
because of the cost. With the backing of the 
Army Chaplain’s Association, he obtained 
War Department approval of a plan to ap- 
point civilian clergymen as auxiliary chap- 
lains and pay them for their services— 
Protestants under contract for a specified 
period of time and Catholic priests with a 
fee and expense account for each visit. He 
secured the part-time chaplains, but the 
funds were not approved by Congress. 

The growth of the chaplain program in 
the CCC was a testimony to the dedica- 
tion of reserve chaplains called to active 
duty, and Regular Army chaplains who 
arose to the challenge. Brasted’s personal 
interest was shared by General Craig, Chief 
of Staff, who gave all possible support. 

The importance of the CCC program to 
the character of the nation can be appre- 
ciated in the fact that the personnel of the 
camps who served nine months, were be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 21 years. It is 
difficult to imagine what would have hap- 
pened to the nation’s youth in the dark 
days of the depression if this program had 
not existed. Though military training was 
kept to a minimum, the discipline of liv- 
ing under all sorts of conditions gave men 
in the camps an introduction to problems 
of discipline, logistics, and training which 
would pay big dividends in World War II. 
As far as chaplains were concerned, the 
CCC program proved invaluable in build- 
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ing an effective reserve for the emergency 
and in developing flexible thinking. It 
paved the way for the comprehensive re- 
ligious coverage of World War II. 


Supervision 


Supervision of chaplain activities through- 
out the Army was specifically mentioned as 
one of the major duties of the Chief of 
Chaplains. This was accomplished through 
visitation, review of reports, and publica- 
tion of directives. 

Axton set the pattern for visits of the 
Chief of Chaplains into the field, a pro- 
gram that has been followed through the 
years. In 1928, Tarskey at France Field in 
the Canal Zone wrote to Easterbrook, “I 
am hoping that during your incumbency 
of the Chief of Chaplains office you will 
find time to come down here for a visit. 
... We can provide a fast plane to take 
you back and forth to the Pacific side for 
visitations on that shore.” Easterbrook had 
a profitable conference as a result of this 
letter. The following year Easterbook’s in- 
spection trips included Scott and Mitchel 
Fields. When Brasted became Chief, he an- 
nounced through the Circular Letter, “It is 
the plan of the Chief of Chaplains to visit 
during this calendar year all military posts 
where a chaplain is on regular duty.” He 
visited more posts and camps than any 
other chaplain. On one trip made in the 
summer of 1935, he visited posts, stations, 
and CCC camps including Chanute, Kelly, 
Randolph, March, Hamilton, and Selfridge 
fields.*? 

The growth of the CCC program in- 
creased the responsibility—if not the offi- 
cial status—of senior chaplains at the 
various corps area headquarters. They and 
the senior chaplains of oversea departments 
made regular visits in the field to help 
chaplains with their work. 

Beginning in 1920, chaplains’ monthly 
reports were sent through channels to the 
Chief of Chaplains rather than to the Ad- 
jutant General. The small report form used 


in World War I was superseded by a larger 
four page form which gave the chaplains 
more opportunity for reporting their overall 
program and for making any recommenda- 
tions or suggestions. The report was aug- 
mented by personal letters which were en- 
couraged by each Chief of Chaplains until 
the late 1930’s when a larger report form 
provided more space for comments and 
pertinent information. The informal method 
of correspondence through professional 
channels was a valuable means of super- 
vision. 

The development of appropriate direc- 
tives was to be one of the important ad- 
vances in this period. Axton led in develop- 
ment of Army Regulation No. 60-5, titled 
“Chaplains,” which included their authori- 
zation (1 to 1,200 officers and men), the 
work of the Chief of Chaplains, reports, ap- 
pointment, duties, status, chaplain’s school, 
permission to attend conventions, funds, re- 
sponsibility of commanders in relation to 
chaplains, sabbath observance, the chap- 
lain’s flag, and graves registration. The 
basic regulation was augmented with Of- 
fice Orders published by the Office, Chief 
of Chaplains from 1937 to 1945 for the 
professional direction of chaplains and in- 
cluded such subjects as authorization of 
chaplains to sign communications and at- 
tendance of civilian employees in chapel 
Services.” 

Brasted was interested in developing a 
manual and urged chaplains to send in 
reports of successful programs, ideas, and 
suggestions. As a result, Technical Manual 
No. 2270-5, “The Chaplain,” was pub- 
lished by the War Department in June 
1937 and covered the following subjects: 
history, office of the chaplain, training, 
equipment, religious observance, special 
services, religious training and conferences, 
pastoral functions, educational activities, 
recreational activities, military duties, social 
activities, the chaplain in war, National 
Guard and Reserve Corps matters, gen- 
eral information, and condensed suggestive 
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outlines. It was welcomed with enthusiasm 
by chaplains in the field. This manual and 
another developed personally by Brasted 
entitled “Helpful Hints for Chaplains” 
were to prove valuable to chaplains then 
and in World War II. 

Authority for the chaplain’s program was 
written into a few local post programs. For 
example, at Luke Field, Hawaii, a memo- 
randum entitled “Religious Services” ap- 
peared in February 1926 and was a 
comprehensive statement of religious cover- 
age based on AR 60-5 and its local appli- 
cation. It included the religious program 
schedule at Luke and a detailed plan for 
“Organization Sundays” in which the var- 
ious organizations would each sponsor a 
Sunday’s service. At Scott Field in January 
1927, a memorandum entitled ‘Moral and 
Religious Activities” said: 

1. The attention of all officers of this 
command is invited to AR 60-5, which 
prescribes the duties of chaplains. It 
should be noted that ultimate respon- 
sibility for matters of religious and 
moral nature devolves upon command- 
In ovOiICers : 

2. A steady effort will be made to in- 
crease interest and attendance at the 
Post Religious Services . . . 

This memorandum also included a plan for 


“Organization Sundays.” 

The acceptance of the chaplain’s pro- 
gram—even to such an extent as the pub- 
lication of a directive—depended on the 
local commander. Many commanders did 
not appreciate the religious program; some 
did not want chaplains on their staffs. In 
spite of directives commanders were slow 
in giving chaplains the support and guid- 
ance they needed. Generally, effective chap- 
lain programs depended on interested com- 
manders. The splendid program at Langley 
from World War I to World War II can 
be attributed to interested commanders 
and an almost unbroken service rendered 
by chaplains. Tarskey at France Field in 
_ the Canal Zone in his report of May 1929 
said: 


Our esteemed Commanding Officer, 
Lt. Gol. Arthur G. Fisher, A.C., re- 
linquishes this Command the first week 
of June 1929. Advantage is taken of 
the present submission of the Chap- 
lain Monthly Report to acknowledge 
the debt of deep gratitude to Colonel 
Fisher for his exceptional interest and 
cooperation in encouraging and pro- 
moting the religious and moral train- 
ing program at this station. He has 
not only generously aided our activi- 
ties in every possible way but always 
by his personal attendance on practi- 
cally every Sunday at our General 
Service has been a forceful example 
of leadership to the entire Command 
in religious and moral training.’ 


The supervisory duty of the commander 
was emphasized in January 1936 when di- 
rectives stated that no chaplain, except the 
Chief or the Commandant of the Chap- 
lain School, could make an efficiency re- 
port on another chaplain.’® 


Appointment and Training 


Clergymen seeking appointment as chap- 
lains in the Regulars or Reserves had to 
appear before a board where their appli- 
cations and letters of recommendation were 
reviewed. Each applicant was required to 
have an ecclesiastical indorsement, and this 
policy grew in importance with the ex- 
panded Reserve program serving the CCC. 

The training of newly commissioned 
chaplains was neglected. Brasted wrote to 
Carpenter in early 1936, “As you may 
know, we have no school for newly ap- 
pointed chaplains other than to be assigned 
at a post with another chaplain for a 
short time.”’ He suggested Carpenter’s re- 
questing his commander for temporary duty 
at Fort Devons for such orientation, but 
the plan did not materialize. Entrance 
upon active duty without some familiariza- 
tion with Army procedure could prove 
embarrassing and often was. Further, the 
chaplain providing orientation might have 
a limited understanding of military service 
and the chaplain’s program based entirely 
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on his own experience, so his introduction 
would be superficial. This deficiency led 
Brasted to urge the publication of a man- 
ual on chaplain’s activities. In a letter to 
V. P. Jaeger at Wheeler Field, he said, “I 
believe with you that a good way to train 
a newly appointed chaplain is to serve with 
an older chaplain who is efficient. That 
training, however, should be supplemented 
by the study of methods used by other 
chaplains.” '" 

The Chaplain’s School had 14 sessions 
from 1920 to 1928, during which time the 
school was located in turn at Camp Knox, 
Ky.; Fort Wayne, Mich.; and Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans. A total of 189 students, in- 
cluding more than 20 reserve. chaplains, 
attended. 

An important outreach of the school was 
the Extension Course program which be- 
gan in 1924 and continued until 1942. The 
courses were prepared by the Chaplain 
School and various Army corps. In 1929 
the single comprehensive course was di- 
vided and developed to provide a course 
for first lieutenants, another for captains, 
and a recommended reading list for field 
grade officers. By 1942, the enrollment had 
jumped from 55 to 599, but throughout the 
years this enrollment was composed mainly 
of Reserve and National Guard chaplains. 
Completion of each course and an accept- 
able thesis in the chaplain’s field were re- 
quired for promotion to the next higher 
grade. For example, Chaplains Cecil 
Propst, Peter A. Dunn, and Paul C. Pot- 
ter wrote on the subject, “Military Disci- 
pline as an Aid to Character Building,” 
and Chaplain Joseph Sides wrote on “The 
Value of the CCC in the Promotion of So- 
cial Progress.” The courses provided reserve 
chaplains an introduction to the various 
corps of the Army and proved excellent 
preparation for the demands of staff work.** 

Chaplain conferences proved valuable in 
supervision and coordination of efforts but 
especially in training. Some of the confer- 
ences in this period were official in nature 


and others were not, but the training value 
of fellowship, exchange of ideas, and tack- 
ling of mutual problems was an essential 
part. 

Some commanders felt that chaplains 
should be able to fly. Maurice Reynolds at 
Carlstrom Field in 1921 was asked to take 
flying training. He agreed to do so if he 
could be placed on flying status, but this 
could not be done. Soon afterward, Axton 
sent out a memo saying that chaplains 
were not required to take flying training. 
Hazard pay was one of the deciding fac- 
tors.'° 

The Army Chaplains Association was 
organized 25 April 1925, and, in areas 
where there were enough chaplains, 
branches were established. The Chief was 
able to report in 1936, “Many conferences 
of chaplains have recently been held by 
local chapters of the Chaplains’ Associa- 
. including those held at . . . Ran- 
dolph Field.” This was to become an influ- 
ential organization. An earlier group was 
the Chaplains’ Club in Manila, organized 
in the spring of 1922, by 11 Army and 
Navy chaplains.*° 

Chaplains were permitted and encour- 
aged to attend church conventions. A 1920 
War Department Circular stated, “Com- 
manders with authority to grant leaves are 
authorized to permit chaplains to attend 
church conventions or similar gatherings 
on a duty status but without expense to 
the government.” This policy helped the 
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chaplain as a professional man keep in 
touch with fellow clergymen and significant 
developments in his denomination. It was 
also a means of furthering public under- 
standing of the chaplaincy. Axton wrote to 
Reynolds in 1921 that while the order per- 
mitting chaplains to attend religious con- 
ventions stated that such travel must be 
done at their own expense, “‘in the distri- 
bution made last year of moral training 
funds special mention was made of the fact 
that these funds were available for the ex- 
penses of chaplains attending conferences.” 


i 
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Evidently, this aid was limited and short- 
lived, but the basis on which it was granted 
was the training value of church conven- 
tions to the chaplain. A more compelling 
reason for permitting attendance was the 
dual status of the chaplain, who was re- 
sponsible to his denomination as well as 
to the Army.”? 

In 1937 chaplains were invited to an 
International Conference of Christian Offi- 
cers held in Holland. Though chaplains 
from seven European countries attended, 
there is no evidence that an American at- 
tended this conference or the one in 1938. 
The shortage of chaplains and funds ruled 
against official participation.** 

Under the Army educational program 2 
percent of the chaplains on active duty 
were authorized a 1 year’s study in some 
university or seminary. From 1923 to 1941, 
25 chaplains—including Harry C. Frazer, 
Maurice W. Reynolds, and Elmer E. 
Tiedt—had the privilege of post-graduate 
study, usually at the University of Chicago 
or Catholic University. 


Status 


The problem of insignia had been a sore 
topic since 1917. Some few civilian clergy- 
men and commanders argued that the 
anomalous position of the chaplain with- 
out insignia of rank made him more acces- 
sible to all military personnel and their 
dependents. The fact is that it tended in 
the other direction. An officer without rank 
did not fit into the military structure. Fur- 
ther, it reenforced the old discrimination 
chaplains had suffered in being paid less 
than authorized by their grades. Though 
chaplains had the same financial obliga- 
tions as other officers—sometimes greater 
because of their work—they had lower pay. 

Yet so great was Bishop Brent’s influ- 
ence in the War Department, even after 
he returned to civilian life, that Axton 
needed his support to effect a change. 
Brent had strongly favored removal of rank 
in 1917, but his war-time experience had 
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shown the serious problems which resulted 
from this policy. In 1926 he wrote a letter 
to the Chief of Staff which convinced him 
that a change was necessary.”* 

As a result, under the Act of 1926, 
chaplains were required to wear their in- 
signia of rank, and for the first time in 
American history they were given the rank, 
pay, and allowances of their respective 
grades up to and including that of colonel. 
Further, they were to wear their distinc- 
tive insignia—Latin crosses for Catholic 
and Protestant, and tablets with the Star 
of David for Jewish—on their lapels. The 
importance of this legislation and its enact- 
ment was that it placed the chaplain on a 
firm status in the service. Axton said: 


One thousand five hundred chap- 
lains in the three components of the 
Army are rejoicing over the modifica- 
tion of uniform regulations which 
provides that the chaplain shall wear 
the insignia of branch and the insig- 
nia of rank prescribed for all other 
officers.”* 


As in World War I, chaplains were 
considered staff officers and in reviews took 
their position with the commander’s staff. 
Inspections were made by private arrange- 
ment. 

The real status of the chaplaincy depend- 
ed not so much on regulations as on the 
individual chaplain in the field and, to a 
great extent, how he got along with his 
commanding officer. Chaplain E. W. Bran- 
ham of Luke Field, Hawaii, wrote to the 
Chief of Chaplains in 1927: 

The Commanding Officer of the 
field is anxious to have a good chap- 
lain here. This is in direct opposition 
to the attitude we found when we ar- 
rived here when the adjutant was us- 
ing the phone to inform Department 
Headquarters that they did not want 
an chaplain at Luke Field. 
Our association and tour of duty with 
Major Van Nostrand has been very 
pleasant and happy.” 


Because of the small number of chaplains 
on duty and a lack of understanding con- 
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cerning their work, most chaplains had to 
fight an up-hill battle for recognition and 
acceptance of their program. That the 
chaplaincy was held in such high regard 
in World War II is a tribute to their service 
in the lean, hard years of the 1920’s and 
LOS Oks: 


Opposition to the Chaplaincy 


As early as 1924, the Christian Century 
was demanding, “Get the Churches Out of 
the Chaplaincy Business,” its theme song 
until World War II. The Newark Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in 1934 voted against any member of the 
conference serving as an Army or Navy 
chaplain. One Methodist bishop on the 
west coast would not allow any of his men 
to enter the chaplaincy. The Disciples of 
Christ in its national convention at Kansas 
City, October 1936, voted to withdraw 
from the Commission on Chaplains which 
meant they would no longer indorse any 
minister for military service, and it peti- 
tioned the Federal Council to disband the 
Commission on Chaplains. The Literary Dr- 
gest in 1933 reported: 


The Padre bent down to hear the 
dying soldier’s prayer . . . . But there 
will be no more of that if a movement 
afoot to ask the churches to withdraw 
chaplains from the Army and Navy 
succeeds. 

The withdrawal was proposed to 
the trustees of the Church Peace Un- 
ion and the World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship, which met re- 
cently at Atlantic City, “as an expres- 
sion of the Church’s abhorrence of 
Wa leeses 

Brasted said that his biggest problem as 
Chief of Chaplains was with the ultra- 
pacifists. 

The continued attacks on the chaplaincy 
had a direct effect in military circles. Our 
military defenses were too weak to support 
our commitments and a shoe-string bud- 
get did not permit anywhere near an ade- 
quate training program. Many military 
leaders, feeling that chaplains were not 


wanted by an influential and vocal seg- 
ment of the religious world, were inclined 
to overlook their needs in favor of more 
pressing demands. General Craig, Army 
Chief of Staff, who was an astute politi- 
cian keenly aware of the relationship be- 
tween public opinion and military strength, 
felt that the churches were against chap- 
lains. This viewpoint is also seen in testi- 
mony regarding the West Point chaplaincy, 
a position filled by a civilian Episcopal 
clergyman. The superintendent told Army 
G-1 (Personnel) that he didn’t feel a Reg- 
ular Army chaplain had enough education 
or ability for the position. He shared the 
opinion promulgated by pacifists that only 
those clergymen volunteered for duty who 
were not qualified for the civilian ministry 
or who had gotten into trouble. As a re- 
sult, the chaplaincy, reduced to 125 Regu- 
lar Army chaplains and a few reserves 
late in the 1930’s, had to struggle for a 
religious program against an adverse pub- 
lic opinion which influenced military 
leaders. 

However, the well-meaning pacifist siren 
song which could be titled “Peace at any 
Price” was not chanted by too many peo- 
ple. In reference to The Christian Century’s 
diatribe against the Defense Test Day of 
1924, Axton wrote Chaplain Branham at 
Luke Field, Hawaii: 


It must be that some clergymen and 
editors of religious journals lead clois- 
tered lives or that they are, as Bishop 
McConnell says, “specialists who lack 
perspective.”’ None of them seem to 
have caught the pulse of their people 
for certainly last Friday demonstrated 
that America as a whole believes in a 


sane program of preparedness ... .”° 


Later he wrote Branham, “I hope you en- 
joy reading The Christian Century these days. 
The gratuitous insults that they have of- 
fered to the men who have ever worn the 
uniform of the Army and Navy have 
caused them to be pretty seriously rebuked 
by a considerable number of people.” *° 
In 1931 Kirby Page sent a questionnaire 
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to 53,000 of the 100,000 clergymen in the 
United States and received 20,000 replies 
in answer to the question whether they 
would be willing to serve as chaplains. 
Seventeen percent (3,500) said they would 
not. The News of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
referred to these as ‘“The Page Army” and 
said the poll proved that chaplains were 
available. It is interesting to note that Page 
did not send the questionnaire to Jews, 
Catholics, Lutherans, Southern Baptists, or 
Southern Methodists, none of whom had 
joined the pacifist parade.*° 

Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo, Chairman of the 
General Commission on Army and Navy 
Chaplains, in a 1937 form letter to chap- 
lains said: 


The General Commission on Army 
and Navy Chaplains notes with deep 
regret and great anxiety that often- 
times it is intimated that the Protes- 
tant Church has no longer loyal love 
and regard for those who are minis- 
ters of our faith in the Services, and 
that it regards your gracious ministry 
with suspicion. May I say with all the 
earnestness at my command, that the 
very opposite is the truth. 

The anxieties which the leadership 
of the Protestant Church holds to you 
turn on two things: 

1. There are times when the chap- 
lain may have crowded on him other 
duties and responsibilities which so 
engage his time that the spiritual min- 
istry to which the Church has set him 
aside may be compromised . . . 

2 ewherens a feeling that the chap- 
lain and the ecclesiastical groups which 
he represents are drifting apart. . . 
To find an answer to these two con- 
cerns, the Federal Council has au- 
thorized the appointment of a commis- 
sion to make a study of the problem.®*? 


Brasted referred to this action in a letter 
he wrote to Carpenter in 1936 when he 
said: 
I had expected that the Federal 
Council Meeting at Asbury Park 
would pass some radical measures but 


they did not. All they did was to ap- 
point another committee to report in 


tWOrVveats whence. 9.7. We should 
take advantage of every opportunity 
to present our work to civilian con- 
gregations and to make it clear that 
the Army chaplain is not handicapped 
in promoting the Kingdom of God and 
His righteousness.*° 


Involved in the study of the committee 
was whether chaplain services should be 
provided by civilian clergymen paid from 
church funds, but the Federal Council of 
Churches in December 1938 declared the 
plan impractical and urged churches to 
keep in touch with their chaplains. 

The attacks of the religious press, church 
groups, and prominent clergymen did not 
let up but rather increased up to the fate- 
ful days of Hitler’s sweep into Poland and 
even to Pearl Harbor. 

Such a move to abolish the chaplaincy 
had occurred in the 1840’s. At that time 
several memorials were presented to Con- 
gress demanding that the office of chap- 
lain in the Army, Navy, posts, West Point, 
and in both Houses of Congress be abol- 
ished. The reason advanced was that the 
chaplaincy was unconstitutional in that 
religious leaders were being paid by the 
government. Further, advocates of the me- 
morials claimed that the religious program 
had been hurt by employing poorly quali- 
fied men. 

It is interesting to recall how these prob- 
lems were solved. The House Judiciary 
Committee on 13 March 1849, defended 
the chaplaincy by saying that men had the 
right to worship even in remote places and 
that religion was a humanizing influence 
needed in the Army and Navy. Also, the 
committee stated that it was not an un- 
constitutional practice, for no “religious 
establishment” was to be found in it. Four 
years later the Judiciary Committee again 
defended the chaplaincy by pointing to the 
provision of chaplains by the Ist Congress 
and the need for religion “for the safety 
Olcivilisociety.ge.. 

Lorenzo Dow Johnson, an Episcopalian, 
wrote two pamphlets in 1856 and 1857 in 
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which he gave a history of the chaplaincy 
until that time. He claimed that the lead- 
ers of the controversy were ‘“‘those who 
avowed their disbelief in all revealed reli- 
gion.” He answered all objections and 
showed the need for better methods of 


employment, for more chaplains in the 


Army and Navy, and for regular reports. 
His observations not only influenced public 
opinion of his day but the future develop- 
ment of the chaplaincy.** 

The arguments advanced after World 
War I against the chaplaincy could be 
summarized and answered as follows: 

1. Churches should stop recommending minis- 
ters for the chaplaincy because the war system is 
against the Gospel. As long as men were in- 
volved in military service it represented a 
missionary opportunity and responsibility 
to the churches. Ecclesiastical indorsement 
protected the position of chaplain from 
political appointment and insured that 
men of good character would represent 
their particular denomination in the mis- 
sion. 

2. The Commissision on Chaplains should be 
abolished, for it represented a contradiction to the 
church’s stand against war. This Commission 
had been established only to insure that 
qualified representatives of their denomina- 
tlons were appointed on a proportionate 
denominational basis. 

3. Chaplains should not wear the uniform or 
distinctive military insignia, have rank, or be paid 
by the government because the officer status of the 
chaplain hurt his relation with officers and enlisted 
men. Lhe experience of the YMCA KK. of 
C., and Red Cross led these organizations 
to declare officially that religious services 
could best be provided by chaplains in the 
military establishment. This position was 
supported by the Federal Council of 
Churches Research Department after an 
intensive study. 

The history of the chaplaincy showed the 
value of having a military uniform rather 
than ecclesiastical garb to identify chap- 
lains. The use of insignia showing profes- 


sional status, as well as rank, was achieved 
only after a long struggle. The payment 
of chaplains in accordance with their rank 
removed the discrimination and financial 
hardship which chaplains long had suffered. 
The demand for status, however, was not 
for the benefit of the individual chaplain 
but to facilitate his better serving all men 
of the unit to which he was assigned. Uni- 
form, rank, and insignia gave the chaplain 
a professional relationship to the soldier 
and a place in military channels for help- 
ing him. 

4. The chaplaincy violated the principle of sep- 
aration of church and state. Rather than vio- 
late this principle, the chaplaincy fulfilled 
it. Churches were responsible for training 
chaplains, ordaining them, indorsing them 
as qualified ministers, and reaching out 
through them to the man in service. Be- 
cause of the religious complexity of the men 
in any one unit there could be no attempt 
to set up a state church. 

Chaplains were not the “gun-toting” 
pawns of a diabolical military machine. 
They, as well as the military leaders of the 
day who had tasted the bitter acid of war, 
had no illusions about the glory of combat. 
They wanted peace. But they weren’t en- 
chanted with the pacifist siren song of 
“Peace at Any Price.” One of the best state- 
ments for peace was a resolution made by 
the First Corps Area Chaplains in April 
1924, adopted unanimously, relative to the 
stand of chaplains regarding the National 
Defense Act of 1920: 


The Chaplains’ Attitude Toward War 


We believe that the time has come 
for Christian ministers everywhere to 
take the leadership in the crusade for 
a warless world. We are not yet out 
of the shadows of a world conflict in 
which millions fell in an effort to end 
war forever. We must not break faith 
with those who died... . 

While recognizing the folly, brutal- 
ity and waste of war, we do not be- 
lieve that the cause of world peace 
will be advanced by mere denuncia- 
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tion or by endeavoring to commit the 
church to an abstract principle of non- 
resistance . . . . We deem it far wiser 
and more statesmanlike to give our 
support to every movement that seeks 
to make war impossible, at the same 
time reserving the right to decide in 
any future emergency by the issues 
involved. 

. If the church in America has 
anything to repent of, as far as the 
world war is concerned it is that for 
too long a time she attempted to pre- 
serve a cold neutrality in the face of 
grave wrongs... 

as we urge the closest coopera- 
tion of our country with the other na- 
tions in the world court. We favor the 
granting of our government the power 
to conscript capital and labor in the 
event of war as well as the bodies of 
mene." 

Believing that international law like 
national law can only be upheld and 
respected by some measure of force, 
and without such force we would find 
ourselves at the mercy of the lawless 
and vicious, we therefore give our un- 
qualified indorsement to our present 
National Defense Act, believing it to 
be entirely compatible with the Chris- 
tian principles of upholding law and 
order and of defending the weak and 
helpless against the oppressor.*° 


Chaplains were concerned for peace, but 
they knew that the privileges of citizenship 
demand responsibilities. In principle, they 
were more far-seeing and realistic than 
those who led the popular storm of critic- 
ism against them. 

While many of the attacks on the chap- 
laincy were made without the slightest 
acquaintance of the chaplain or the his- 
tory of his work, it must be said that 
many of the critics were motivated by a 
sincere desire to do something about -the 
problem of war. Many of the critics were 
church leaders, and they felt that the first 
place to begin in solving the problem of 
war was the church’s involvement in the 
defense forces. That, of course, meant the 
chaplaincy. Further, some of the criticism 
was justified, particularly that directed 


against chaplains being assigned secular 
duties. 


Civilian Relationships 


The development of the reserve program, 
especially in connection with the CCC, 
brought a new importance to church agen- 
cies providing ecclesiastical indorsement. 
Rather than their mission being merely 
for time of war, a continuing service was 
recognized which led to their development 
and expansion. By the end of the 1930's 
clergymen seeking appointment as chap- 
lains were required to have indorsement 
from the Military Ordinariate or General 
Commission on Army and Navy Chaplains. 

Many chaplains felt that civilian minis- 
ters and churches should take a greater 
interest in their members who were serv- 
ing in the armed forces or the CCC. Car- 
penter in an Army Chaplain article of 1937 
said: 

Some day I hope to have the ex- 
perience and pleasure that could be 
mine were some civilian minister to 
write that one of his congregation was 
entering the Army, and commending 
that individual to the care of the 
chaplain for spiritual and religious 
needs. ‘These soldiers talk so often of 
home, home churches, Sunday School 
teachers, their home ministers. ‘There 
is so much of real worth that could 
be accomplished in cooperative efforts 
between the civilian minister and the 
Army chaplain to bring God’s king- 
dom closer to the lives of the men in 


khaki.*® 
This sentiment was to be echoed by chap- 


lains through succeeding years as one of 
their greatest complaints. 


Chaplain’s Assistants 


During this period commanders were 
supposed to give chaplains “suitable help” 
for the discharge of their mission. Often 
the person assigned was a soldier who 
didn’t fit in anywhere else. Commanders 
who saw the importance of the chaplain’s 
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mission took care in assigning men who 
were a real help, but the overall standard 
left much to be desired. ‘The importance 
of this position was not appreciated until 
World War II. 

Step by step the chaplaincy advanced 


in organization, supervision, training, and 
status. Yet the most important question 
concerns their work—what they did. That 
is the theme of the next chapter ssfoy 
which this has provided a stage, backdrop, 
and cast. 


GHAPTER: V 


“What did a Chaplain do— 
and with What?” 


Program 


When Chaplain Maurice W. Reynolds 
reported to the Commanding Officer, Maj. 
Ralph Royce, at Carlstrom Field, Major 
Royce said, ““We’re glad to have you, but 
what the hell does a chaplain do?” This 
was a fair question, for the chaplain pro- 
gram was not defined in 1920. 

In 1921 War Department Circular No. 
42 entitled, “Duties of Chaplain” ap- 
peared. It stated: 


1. Existing law thus defines the duties 
of the chaplains: 
aesWuties as clergymen... . 
lbelutieseas school teachers=: ..... 
2. The duties of chaplains are closely 
analogous to those performed by cler- 
gymen in civilian life... . 


Much of the chaplains’ program was nulli- 
fied by commanders assigning them duties 
extraneous to their profession. Axton 
mentioned that in Hawaii five-sevenths of 
the chaplain’s time was so used and made 
an adequate chaplain’s program impos- 
sible. He said that sending more chaplains 
into the field would not correct the situ- 
ation. In 1923 he proposed a revision to 
the regulation (AR 60-5) which would 
clearly define their work and permit fewer 
loopholes: 

4. (g) ... chaplains will be em- 


ployed on no duties other than those 
required of them by law, or pertain- 


ing to their profession as clergymen, 
except when an exigency of this serv- 
ice . . . shall make it necessary. Chap- 
lains are not available for detail as 
post exchange officers or as counsel 
for the defense in courts-martial.' * 


This role was further spelled out in the 
1926 Training Manual, The Chaplain, His 
Place and Duties, which stated: 


The Revised Statutes of the United 
States (1263) direct that chaplains 
“will not be employed on duties other 
than those required of them by law or 
pertaining to their profession. . . .” By 
this statement it is clearly implied that 
their profession of clergyman obligates 
them to the performance of definite 
religious and ethical duties to be car- 
ried out in conformity with the teach- 
ings of their respective denominational 
beliefs and the needs of the Army per- 
sonnel. In brief, the United States 
Government clearly expects each chap- 
lain to be conscientious in the perform- 
ance of his sacred duties and to 
maintain a high ideal of his obligations 
to all religious needs of his military 
family.’ 


However, this same Manual left a loop- 
hole when it further stated: 


While a chaplain is not ordinarily 
available for detail as recreation off- 
cer, athletic officer, or education off- 
cer, he may easily be contributory to 
all of these. This status as defined in 
AR 60-5 clearly indicates his obliga- 


* Superior figures refer to footnotes starting with p. 294. 
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tion to render such advice or assistance 
in all these realms as may be calcu- 
lated to contribute to the moral or 
character building values of each. 


In spite of the directives defining their 
duties, most chaplains found themselves as- 
signed to duties which were not strictly 
along the lines of their training. Chaplain 
Benjamin Tarskey at Brooks Field in 1920 
was post librarian, morale officer, exchange 
officer, and in charge of the Army Service 
Club. Chaplain R. Earl Boyd at Langley in 
the same period was morale officer, pub- 
licity officer for Langley, assistant to the 
Recreation and Education Officer, and ad- 
visor to the staff of the Langley Field Times, 
which he said was “‘one of the most effec- 
tive morale builders yet devised for the en- 
listed men.” 

Chaplain Edward Branham at Luke 
Field, Hawau, in 1924 was chairman of 
the athletic council, conducted the savings 
campaign, and organized the Mountain 
and Trail Club which emphasized hiking. 
Most chaplains had similar additional 
duties.* 

In the early twenties, some of the extra 
duties common in World War I were 
dropped, such as assignment as postal offi- 
cer, morale officer, mess officer, post ex- 
change officer, and courts-martial defense. 
Brasted in a letter to newly commissioned 
Chaplain Charles I. Carpenter in 1936 
said, “Chaplains do not now act in the ca- 
pacity of ‘counsel for the accused’ in courts- 
martial cases unless it is a military necessity 
and they are not detailed on duties that 
interfere with their religious work.” Chap- 
lain H. R. Westcott, Jr., about the same 
time wrote Carpenter: 


Just a word of warning anent the 
idea that you are to be Library Offi- 
cer and have a finger in the athletic 
pie. To be L.O. is quite customary 
but work along athletic lines should 
be voluntary on your part. 


This advice to a former semipro baseball 


and basketball player did not find ‘“vol- 


untary” interest lacking. The problem of 
secular duties being assigned chaplains was 
not resolved until World War II.* 


Worship 


The provision of an adequate program of 
worship for men of all faiths was the major 
concern of every chaplain. Services were 
conducted Sunday morning and evening 
and on week nights, in chapels, hangars, 
libraries, guardhouses, hospitals, and out- 
doors. In order to serve men of faiths other 
than their own, chaplains arranged for 
civilian clergymen to conduct services or 
obtained transportation to local churches. 
In refutation of the critics, it should be 
noted that services were well attended 
Branham at Luke Field, Hawaii, reported 
in March 1924, that men of Catholic faith 
worshipped in Honolulu, and the five 
morning Protestant services had an attend- 
ance of 277 while the five evening services 
had an attendance of 1,025. This figure 
isn’t bad when one considers there were 
only 660 military personnel then at Luke. 
Reports of other chaplains bear out this 
observation. In June 1928 there were only 
120 chaplains in the Army representing 
19 denominations. In that fiscal year they 
conducted 18,890 services on military res- 
ervations with an attendance of 1,777,018 
worshippers which means there was an 
average attendance at 13 services for each 
member of the Regular Army. When one 
adds the number of men attending civilian 
churches, he wonders how many civilian 
communities could boast such attendance 
for their male population. This was at a 
time when many posts did not have the 
service of a chaplain and practically none 
had both Protestant and Catholic cover- 
age, much less Jewish chaplains.° 

Of course, attendance at worship de- 
pended upon many factors, not the least 
of which was how long a religious pro- 
gram had been established. In Chaplain 
Maurice Reynolds’ first 10 days at Carl- 
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strom Field in 1920 he arranged for a 
Catholic priest to conduct mass, set up a 
Protestant worship schedule, began publi- 
cation of a post newspaper, conducted 
Christmas services, and met with all per- 
sonnel to explain his work. Later, he started 
an evening service at which attendance rose 
to 200, and a guardhouse service. Carlstrom 
then had a base population of 490 officers 
and enlisted men and had been without the 
service of a chaplain for two years. Chap- 
lain Graeser assigned to March Field in 
1928 said: 


I am up against the toughest job I 
ever faced. .. . No married officers 
or enlisted men are living on the Post, 
and the enlisted men who live in the 
barracks have been so long without a 
Guaplain ..,.. thatithey all. .. leave 
the Post on Sunday. . . . I am getting 
together a small nucleus of men who 
are ... religious-minded. My first 
service had 12 men. 


In spite of the difficulties he confronted, 
within a few months he was reporting an 
average attendance of 300. In July 1924, 
shortly after his assignment to Camp Stot- 
senburg, P.I., he reported, “Began religious 
services at the Air Service... (Clark 
Field) with encouraging interest.” © 

One method successfully used to stimu- 
late attendance was “Organization Sun- 
day” in which an organization would 
sponsor a Sunday’s service and _ provide 
ushers and music. At some posts a trophy 
would be given the unit having best at- 
tendance during the month. Axton in 1927 
said: 

I think we could now list a dozen 
stations where religious services are be- 
ing sponsored from Sunday to Sunday 
by organizations and a check would 
reveal increases in attendance all along 
the line. In most cases more than 
double the men who formerly went to 


church now find their way to the place 
where prayer is wont to be made.’ 


This plan was used successfully at Scott, 
Randolph, and Luke (Hawaii) fields. At 


Kelly Field in 1923, Chaplain Westcott 
created interest by having his evening serv- 
ices conducted in part by state groups.* 

Special seasons of the church calendar 
gave chaplains opportunity to emphasize 
the great themes of faith. Festive Christmas 
tree programs for children, joyful cantatas, 
Sunday School programs, baskets for the 
needy, and colorful candlelight services 
reminded all Army personnel of the birth 
of Jesus and the angels’ song, “Glory to 
God in the highest; peace on earth to men 
of good will.” The Lenten Season from 
Ash Wednesday to Easter was a season of 
spiritual examination and dedication lead- 
ing to Holy Week with its message of salva- 
tion and the triumph of life over death. 
Special worship services, music, pageants, 
and the Easter egg-hunt for children were 
part of the program at many posts. 

One unusual program was “‘Organiza- 
tion Day” planned by Branham at Luke 
Field for 16 May 1926. It included ath- 
letic, recreational, and worship events 
celebrating the anniversary of the organi- 
zation. A picture of Lt. Frank Luke, for 
whom the field was named, was unveiled 


in the Service Club during a ceremony at 
which Mrs. J. K. Cannon and W. C. Far- 


The congregation attending dedication cere- 
monies for the chapel at Randolph Field, 
1934. 
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num provided special music and Chaplain 
Branham gave a short address. He gave 
everyone a copy of Lt. Frank Luke’s biog- 
raphy and a history of the station.° 
Baptisms, weddings, and funerals are al- 
ways moments of great meaning associated 
as they are with the great events of life: 
birth, homemaking, and death, but some 
services of this nature were outstanding to 
chaplains who served between the wars. 


Chaplain Ralph W. Rogers after his retire- * 


ment from active duty said that one of his 
great experiences was a baptism service on 
Easter in the early 1930’s before the com- 
pletion of the chapel at Langley Field. 
Twenty-four children were baptized, and 
General Pratt received them into the Air 
Corps as future pilots or future wives of Air 
Corps personnel. Reynolds reported a unique 
baptismal ceremony in connection with the 
Saturday morning inspection, 19 February 
1921, at Carlstrom Field. The infant daugh- 
ter of Lieutenant and Mrs. Arthur G. Wat- 
son was christened by the chaplain, and 
Major and Mrs. Ralph Royce acted as god- 
parents and sponsors. The troops formed a 
hollow square during the christening and 
afterward marched in review. While both 
ceremonies were military christening or 
baptismal ceremonies there was no directive 
on the subject."® 

This was also true of military weddings 
and funerals. Reynolds in a letter to Axton 
in 1921 said: 


I would suggest that a plan and gen- 
eral outline for a military wedding 
with any little customs of the Service 
and other data relating thereto would 
be greatly appreciated by the junior 
members of the Chaplain Corps. Also, 
it might not be amiss to put out a 
little article on funerals." 


During World War I, military flyovers 
were used in funeral ceremonies for pilots 
but there is no record telling where this 
practice originated. Branham at Luke Field 
in August 1927 was sent by plane to 
Wheeler Field to arrange a memorial serv- 


ice for Lt. C. L. Williams on the beach op- 
posite the spot where he had gone down. 
This is probably the first time that funeral 
or memorial arrangements were made by 
air. Graeser of Camp Stotsenburg in April 
1924 reported, “I hadn’t been on the Post 
but a few days when I went to Manila by 
airplane to officiate at the wedding of Miss 
Marion Moon, daughter of Chaplain 
Moon, and Lieutenant Aldvin of the Air 
Service.” This may be the first instance 
of a chaplain flying to participate in a 
wedding ceremony.” 


Pastoral Duties 


A typical monthly report of Chaplain 
George McMurry at Randolph Field re- 
flected the activities of chaplains serving 
air units. In January 1938 he reported, 
“Usual general visitation of Field during 
month: barracks, hospital, hangars, line, 
and cadet center.”’ He was active in Boy 
Scout work on the field and in the area 
council, cooperated with the Red Cross 
and Salvation Army, was custodian of the 
Post Community Chest, and was active in 
the local P.T.A. program. 

Branham at Luke Field in 1925 urged 
“that the Religious Preference be reinserted 
in the service record. Many embarrassing 
situations result without it always being 
known.” In 1927 he said, “‘Recommend 
that serious cases of accident or illness sent 
to the hospital carry with them a require- 
ment to notify the chaplain immediately.” 
Both recommendations were later effected." 

Chaplains participated in a wide range 
of activities at all posts. On the one hand 
they participated in significant ceremonies, 
as Griffin giving the invocation and bene- 
diction for the School of Aviation Medicine 
graduation exercises, and on the other hand 
they took part in athletic events, as 
Storaasli’s traveling three months with a 
championship baseball team as their star 
shortstop. He once wrote to Carpenter, “I 
could not help thinking of you as I first 
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saw you at Langley Field on a hot after- 
noon playing the infield and shagging fly- 
balls—in your stocking feet—until you 
stubbed your toe on a rock and called it 
quits.” No doubt, a great part of Storaasli’s 
affection for Carpenter stemmed from their 
mutual love of sports. At Carlstrom Field in 
the early 1920’s Reynolds agreed to coach 
the baseball team if Maj. Ralph Royce, the 
Commander, would play shortstop. He also 
managed the football team with Gene 
Vidal as captain and coach. Vidal had the 
distinction of being able to throw forward 
passes with either hand, an accomplishment 
which helped Carlstrom beat the University 
of Florida team, 19-6.14 

Lectures were a more inevitable part of 
the chaplain’s program. One of the more 
troublesome of these opportunities was the 
sex hygiene talk which came into general 
acceptance after the war. Venereal disease 
had taken an alarming toll of casualties 
during the war years, and the peacetime 
Army was not indifferent to the effect of 
VD on efficiency and public opinion; 
hence, the sex hygiene talk. A doctor, line 
officer, and chaplain were arrayed side by 
side in the battle for clean living, speaking 
from the standpoints of military efficiency, 
medicine, and religion. A lot depended on 
adequate preparation, understanding be- 
tween the speakers, and command support 
of the program. Though the talks at times 
met with indifference, if not hostility, from 
troops who had to attend, the response was 
gratifying enough to warrant their continu- 
ance into World War II. 


A happier opportunity was the citizen- 
ship or morale lecture given to enlisted 
men. Graeser of Scott Field enthusiastically 
reported his experiences with this program 
in 1927 and the response of the men who 
attended. Describing the lectures, he said, 


I have taken themes suggested by 
your Office, such as, The Army as a 
Career; The Enlistment Oath; Disci- 
pline in the Army; Thirst; and Home 
and Religion. These are most vital 
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elements to a man coming into the 
Army for the first time. Later I ex- 
pect to add other lectures to this 
course.*° 


He had attempted a similar program at 
Camp Stotsenburg in 1924. Chaplain Ver- 
non Jaeger at Wheeler Field in October 
1935 reported that he gave “morale (pep) 
talks” to 320 of the 584 enlisted men then 
assigned. 

Chaplain Clifford P. Futcher gave 12 
lectures in the citizenship course at Cha- 
nute Field in 1925, and the Governor of 
Illinois delivered the principal address at 
the graduation exercises. Futcher’s lectures 
were developed into A Manual for Citizen- 
ship Training, in collaboration with the 
American Citizenship Foundation, for use 
in the Citizens’ Military Training Camps 
of 1927. The following year, the War De- 
partment published a manual entitled 
“Citizenship” which superseded the one by 
Futcher and suggested that a director of 
training be appointed for each CMTC who 
would supervise company officers in giving 
lectures on the following topics: '° 

1. The American Citizen 

2. Inter-dependent Relationships 

3. Character, the Greatest Asset of America 
4. Great Americans and Their Achievements 
5. Economic Development of America 

6. Individual Initiative 

7. Liberty and Independence 

8. The Purpose of Government 

9. Representative Government 

10. Personal Responsibility 

11. Self-Preservation 

12. The American Flag 

The most famous lecture of this period 
was Brasted’s “The Great Building,” 
which he delivered more than 400 times 
in Army posts, CCC camps, and CMTC 
training camps. At one time, more than 
11,000 men in Hawaii gathered in an am- 
phitheater to hear it. He met with enthusi- 
astic response everywhere. The talk not only 
helped him present the character develop- 
ment theme but brought him face to face 
with thousands of men in the Army, CCC, 
and CMTC. 
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Carpenter in a morale lecture delivered 
in 1936 soon after his entry on active duty 
said, “The great teaching of religion is 
how to live... . Religion with its teach- 
ing and precepts has a definite place in 
military training because it is productive 
of the highest type of discipline and the 
finest kind of loyalty.” The lectures helped 
many a man rethink his way of life and 
to make positive decisions for self-improve- 
ment. One veteran remarked, ‘“‘One sen- 
tence of a character building lecture by a 
chaplain has made a change in my life. 
The sentence was, ‘No man rises above his 
religion.’”’ After hearing this lecture, he 
attended religious services regularly though 
he seldom went before.*’ 


Sunday Schools and Clubs 


Sunday Schools were organized at El- 
lington in 1919, Hickam in 1939, Mitchel 
in 1927, and March in 1929. Decker at 
Langley Field in 1936 reported a monthly 
Post Sunday School Board Meeting and 
Branham at Luke Field in 1924 reported 
an active all Airmen’s Bible Class which 
featured occasional, at times monthly, din- 
ner meetings. The Men’s Bible Class and 
Christian Endeavor at Brooks Field, soon 
after its organization in 1929, was host to 
the City Union of the Christian Endeavor 
of San Antonio, and Brigadier General 
Lahm and Major Oldfield participated in 
the program. The Chief of Chaplains in 
1927 reported, “There are many successful 
Sunday Schools in the Army with a mem- 
bership of from 35 to 100 and reports of 
post chaplains indicate that post personnel 
cooperate enthusiastically in carrying on 
this important work.” The average weekly 
attendance in 1926 for some of these was 
as follows: 


Schofield Barracks, Hawaii......... 248 
FortBragon IN Giger tac eae 174 
Rort. Vionroes Vater eee OO 
Port, Leavenworth.) Weans). ee 135 


When one considers the small number of 
dependents at most Army posts, this is a 
good record.*® 

At some posts, because of the large 
number of families living in nearby civil- 
ian communities, chaplains encouraged 
attendance in local Sunday Schools rather 
than on the post itself. Griffin at Chanute 
Field an. 1929) reported: 


On consultation with the local pas- 
tors of Protestant churches it was 
deemed advisable to enroll the Post 
children in their Sunday Schools, as 
offering the advantages of graded 
classes with competent teachers, large 
numbers, good music, full equipment, 
and a friendly atmosphere. Transpor- 
tation is furnished to and fro. The 
close proximity of the town to the 
Post makes it advisable to identify the 
church-going people of the Post with 
the town Congregations as much as 
possible.*® 


Sunday School organization depended 
on the individual chaplain and his train- 
ing. There was no coordination of pro- 
grams or centralized guidance. As a result, 
curriculum materials came from a wide 
variety of sources—usually reflecting the 
chaplain’s denominational affiliation—and 
there was no provision for religious educa- 
tion facilities or equipment. 

Choirs were organized at many posts 
and, like the Sunday School, provided op- 
portunity for training and service. Some 
presented distinctive programs. For exam- 
ple, the choir at Langley sang “The Seven 
Last Words of Christ’”’ by Theodore Dubois 
during the Lenten season of 1937. Chap- 
lain W. I. Wolverton of Chanute Field in 
1936 organized a Wing Chorus of some 40 
voices which participated in programs at 
various Army posts and civilian churches. 
He also organized a post minstrel show 
called ““The Chanute Shuffles” with a cast 
of 60 which he reported as “going over 
big.” As early as 1920 music for the Camp 
Stotsenburg services was provided at times 
by the 3rd Aero Squadron of Clark Field. 
The children’s choir at Mitchel Field pro- 
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Sunday School at Randolph Field, Oct. 
S374 


vided music for Sunday morning services 
ial y Soke Rea 

Though the Sunday School and, to 
some extent, choirs provided children and 
youth opportunity for training, a new 
area, distinctly their own, was the Boy 
Scout and Girl Scout movement. Troops 
were organized at many posts including 
Langley, Randolph, Kelly, March, and 
Chanute. Boy Scout Sunday at Langley in 
1937 included a processional in which Boy 
Scouts, Cubs, Sea Scouts, and Girl Scouts 
of the field marched. The Scout Sunday 
service at Schofield Barracks in 1936 fea- 
tured a Litany of Scouting based on the 
Boy Scout Oath and Laws.”? 

Other types of clubs were organized for 
adults. Women’s altar guilds or sodalities, 
active on some posts, assisted the chaplains 
in a variety of projects. For example, the 
Altar Guild at Mitchel Field helped Chap- 
lain Ernest W. Wood transform a school 
room into an attractive chapel. At several 
airfields a fellowship organization appeared, 
variously named the Blue and Gold Club, 
The Chaplain’s Hour, or The Fireside 
Group. It emphasized a discussion type 
program and the close relationship be- 
tween the chaplain and members of his 
congregation.”” 


Chapel choir Christmas 1937 at Randolph 
Field. 


A similar organization emphasizing fel- 
lowship and lay leadership came to life in 
the CCC camps under the midwifery of a 
chaplain at March Field in 1933. Chief of 
Chaplains Yates reported: 


The 5C. Chaplain J. D. Hockman of 
March Field, Calif., has hit upon the 
happy idea of organizing what he is 
pleased to call 5C Clubs in the for- 
estry camps under his supervision and 
is meeting with quite a measure of 
success. These are fashioned along 
much the same lines as the C. E., 
Eat sOreb oY ory le he SC2Ginb 

. written in full reads: Civilian 
Conservation Corps Christian Com- 
radeship.”° 


The idea caught on. Soon the Chief had 
to issue a warning as follows: 


The 6C. A few weeks ago the 5C 
Club movement was announced in 
this letter and credit was given to 
Chaplain Hockman of March Field, 
Calif. Since then Chaplain L. C. 
LaMotte has organized a 6C Club 
in the camps of South Carolina... . 
Perhaps someone will have the vision 
to start a 7C Club. It might make for 
strength ... if inventors of names 
and organizations would look over the 
field to discover what is already in 
operation and merge forces.”* 
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The criticism overlooked a significant de- 
ficiency in the program of this period. 
While chaplains recognized the need for or- 
ganizations of this type, they had almost no 
guidance from the Army in shaping them. 
If, through the cooperation of civilian and 
military agencies, the religious needs of 
Army and CCC personnel had been stud- 
ied and plans developed on an Army-wide 
basis, a coordinated program would have 
developed with the necessary materials to 
support it. As it was, the matter was left 
to the ingenuity of the individual chaplain 
although the Circular Letter proved a val- 
uable means for exchanging ideas. 

One of the most significant develop- 
ments of this period was the “garrison 
ehurch.” In 1923 Reynolds at) Port Sill 
wrote Axton inquiring whether such an 
organization could be effected. Axton 
replied: 

There is no precedent in the Army 
for the organization of a church such 
as you propose. The question of the 
permanence of such an organization 
is one that needs to be considered 
most carefully... . 

In the city of Washington a great 
many Protestant churches have an 
associate membership. . . . Perhaps 
there is an idea here for you.”° 


Garrison churches were organized at many 
posts including Fort Hamilton, Fort Mon- 
roe, Fort Oglethorpe, and Langley Field. 

The Chief of Chaplains described the 
effort at Fort Monroe as follows: 


Garrison Church: Believing that the 
religious needs of the command can 
best be met by . . . cooperative effort 

. . Chaplain Ivan L. Bennett of 
Fort Monroe, Va., has formulated 
. . . plans for the institution of a gar- 
rison church at that post on Sunday, 
3 May 1931. Thus far 100 people 
have indicated their desire to become 
charter members of the body, which 
is being organized on the basis of a 
program of activity rather than upon 
a unity of creed.”® 


Soon there were 180 members, each sign- 


ing an agreement based on program rather 
than confession. A calling committee vis- 
ited newcomers. The training department 
supervised the work of the Sunday School, 
teen-age fellowship groups, and other ac- 
tivities of an educational nature. The 
social service department administered a 
wide variety of relief services, drastically 
needed in the lean days of the depression, 
and supported them by members donating 
one day’s pay a month. One committee 
supervised the work of four choirs in which 
singers were trained by age group under 
the direction of competent musicians. 
Church membership classes were conducted 
from time to time leading to baptism 
and communion, and each one finishing 
the course was given a certificate which 
could be presented to the church of his 
choice for membership. Chapel attendants 
were encouraged to contribute to their 
home churches. 

A similar organization at Langley Field 
was called the Protestant Church Council 
and had the following committees: Chapel 
Guild, Church Constitution, Church Mem- 
bership, Christian Education, Ushering, 
Publicity, and Youth Organizations. As at 
Fort Monroe, the emphasis was on program. 

The reason that this organization with 
so much promise declined and practically 
disappeared is that there was no central- 
ized guidance for its implementation and 
operation. Also, chaplains were careful to 
avoid any organizational plan which would 
even appear to set up a government 
church. Some civilian pastors denounced it 
as such, although in every case member- 
ship was considered no more than an as- 
sociate or “watch-care” relationship similar 
to that used by many university churches.** 
In every instance, the organization resulted 
in greater chapel attendance, a wider 
spread of leadership, and general interest 
on the post. As in the civilian church, the 
membership of the chapel organization 
gave the chaplain a nucleus of dedicated 


people. 


ad 
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Public Relations 


Effecting cordial relations with local 
clergymen and churches was an important 
and satisfying aspect of the chaplain’s pro- 
gram. Boyd at Langley Field in 1920 re- 
ported working in close cooperation with 
clergymen of the neighboring community 
and that “clergymen have shown ...a 
real interest in the work which is done in 
behalf of the soldiers.” 

A number of chaplains, including those 
at March and Mitchel Fields, invited local 
ministerial associations to their posts for 
luncheon meetings and tours of the flight 
line. In February 1922 Chaplain O. W. 
Reynolds of Ellington Field invited the 
Houston clergy to a meeting at which 
Chief of Chaplains Axton was guest of 
honor. He reported, “‘Many of the breth- 
ren remained for the luncheon at the Offi- 
cers’ Club and were thus brought closer in 
touch as we broke bread together.’ Graeser 
in September 1927 invited the Southern 
Illinois Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, then in session at Lebanon, 
Ill., to visit Scott Field. His offer was ac- 
cepted, and the following day he con- 
ducted many of the ministers on a tour 
Olstnestield:-* 

That all public relations work was not 
an up-hill battle is evidenced by the fact 
that in 1931 the Protestant Episcopal 
Church requested the Chief of Chaplains 
to name a chaplain who could be placed 
in charge of a chaplain’s exhibit at their 
General Convention. Chaplain C. W. B. 
Hill of Kelly Field was given this assign- 
ment. 

Chaplains helped local churches and 
welfare organizations by participating in 
their programs and encouraging support. 
Reynolds at Carlstrom Field in 1922 said, 
“A number of the men of the field have 
_ united with the various churches in town, 
and in general there has been a good 
_ spirit of cooperation manifested, especially 
on the part of the Episcopal rector, the 
Catholic priest, and the Presbyterian min- 


ister.” A Detroit newspaper featured the 


attendance of 20 Army chaplains of the 
Chaplain School at a service in St. Mark’s 
Methodist Church in late 1922. The Chief 
commented, “The faculty and students of 
the Chaplains’ School are making them- 
selves felt in the religious life of the great 
automobile center.” Griffin of Kelly Field 
in 1938 cooperated with the Red Cross, 
local WPA; Stas Peter's. and Josephis 
Orphanage, the Child Shelter Home, and 
various other welfare agencies. McMurry 
at Randolph reported his cooperation with 
the Red Cross and Salvation Army. Car- 
penter had a cordial relationship with the 
American Red Cross wherever he was sta- 
tioned. Concerning his service to the Red 
Cross in the Panama Department, the 
Field Director said, “Chaplain Carpenter 
is very friendly to Red Cross and keenly 
interested in our work. . . . we have had 
his full cooperation at all times.” °° 


Writing and radio work was used to 
some extent. Attractive chapel bulletins 
were printed at many posts, and at Cha- 
nute Field in 1932 these were occasionally 
mailed to the families of airmen. Some 
chaplains contributed columns to _ local 
newspapers and a few wrote magazine 
articles. The Army Chaplain provided an 
excellent vehicle for the exchange of ideas, 
and many chaplains used its pages. Brasted 
wrote more than any other chaplain in 
this period, and his articles, pamphlets, 
and books were widely read. Carpenter 
started a radio program in January 1937 
with military band, dance band, glee club, 
and soloists broadcasting from the island 
where Fort G. H. Wright was located via 
remote telephone facilities to Station WNLC 
of New London, Conn. This program 
proved to be one of the most popular 
broadcast by WNLC and the station man- 
ager expressed his personal regret when 
Carpenter was assigned to Panama.”’ 

Chaplain contacts with civilian churches, 


welfare agencies, and schools probably 
helped to make the CCC, Selective Serv- 
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ice, and military duty acceptable to the 
public. An Army concerned with the morals 
and morale of its members enough to 
have an effective chaplain service could 
not be as bad as the radicals painted. 
Further, the cooperation of CCC chaplains 
and churches near the camps resulted in 
many programs of mutual benefit. 


Support 


How was such a program housed and 
supplied? Even a modest church program 
requires a meeting place, some basic equip- 
ment, and supplies. 

During the Revolution there was con- 
structed one permanent chapel called The 
Temple or New Building at Newburg 
which was used for secular as well as reli- 
gious purposes. In the following years 
there were no chapels built, and even 
tents were difficult to obtain. During the 
Civil War there was no chapel construc- 
tion except that done by the men them- 
selves in their free time, though the Union 
Army authorized transportation for chapel 
tents and equipment should chaplains 
have any. In 1866 Congress provided, “It 
shall be the duty of the post or garrison 
commander to set apart a suitable room 
or building for school and religious pur- 
poses.” Chapels were constructed at the 
Presidio, San Francisco; Forts McDowell, 
Douglas, and Meade; and at the Army 
War College. Cavalry chapels were built 
at Forts Des Moines, Riley and Leaven- 
worth. During World War I chaplains de- 
pended mainly on mess halls and huts 
erected by auxiliary civilian agencies. 

During the 1920’s and 1930’s the situa- 
tion did not rapidly improve. While the 
United States had the greatest church 
building program in its history, chaplains 
used barracks, recreation hall, gymnasium, 
or hangar for worship. Some commanders 
would not provide any place. In spite of 
the regulation stating that commanders 
were responsible for religious services of 
their commands, Wright as late as 1938 


was able to say that he had been in serv- 
ice over 20 years and had never preached 
in a chapel. Congress wouldn’t appropri- 
ate funds for chapels, and chaplains were 
not allowed to solicit funds without War 
Department approval.*’ 

Axton wrote to Reynolds in 1921: 

Our chaplains generally have suf- 
fered in their work from lack of facili- 
ties and from the era of depression 
that followed the World War but 
from reports covering the entire field 
we are encouraged to believe that the 
low point was passed long ago and 
we are going forward steadily to 
larger and better things.*® 


In 1925 he offered to help any chaplain 
who planned to erect a chapel. But in the 
main his statements were wishful thinking 
in a nation that was tired of war and de- 
termined to cut military expenditures to 
the bone. As late as 1927, in his seventh 
year as Chief, he wrote sadly to Graeser 
at Scott Field: 


Of course we wish the government 
would make provision for chapels at 
all permanent posts but I see no pros- 
pect of this being accomplished any 
time soon and therefore we are en- 
couraging the communities near our 
posts in the belief that they have a 
definite responsibility to aid in pro- 
viding houses of worship for soldiers.** 

This lament represents the absolute low 
for a man who had entered upon his holy 
task with consecrated vision and purpose. 
It seemed that the richest nation on earth 
was laughing at a God-given responsibility: 
the forces of defense were cut to ribbons 
and the few chaplains on duty were ex- 
pected to do the impossible, promote reli- 
gion and morality without the means to 
do so. 

Yet if chaplains were afforded nothing 
better than a stable in which to worship 
God, they at least had the comfort that 
Christ was born in one, and they, like the 
Holy Family, did the best they could. In 
1930 Graeser, then at March Field, re- 
ported to Chief of Chaplains Yates: 
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Prior to being turned over to me, 
this building was used as a shop in 
which a paint material known as 
“dope” was spread on the airplane 
wings, and hence was known in the 
vernacular of the Post as the Dope 
Shop. Far be it from me to maintain 
that it might not properly be called 
that even yet, despite the fact that I 
have the Post Chapel sign on the 
EEOU Ler 5 5 

The surrounding buildings are vari- 
ous structures in disarray, and all 
stages of disrepair. . . . This, together 
with the fact that we are located ex- 
tremely far from quarters and _ bar- 
racks, does not work to_ religious 
advantage.*° 


In a later letter he indicated that March 
Field had a large building program in- 
cluding a post exchange and gym, each 
costing $40,000, but there was no provi- 
sion for a chapel even though the post 
had 1,200 people assigned. Yates’ reply 
did not give him any encouragement. Yet 
in these surroundings, Graeser built a flour- 
ishing Sunday School and a worship serv- 
ice with an attendance of 300. 

When Tarskey was assigned to France 
Field, Canal Zone, he found that the only 
available place where services could be 
conducted was “‘a combination gymnasium 
and movie hall, improvised out of a half- 
section . . . aeroplane hangar.” He added, 
“the devotional setting includes the ‘box- 
ing ring and gymnasium paraphernalia’.” 
He learned there was no provision for re- 
ligious activities in the new construction 
authorized for the field and he obtained 
permission from the commanding officer 
for raising a fund to construct a tempo- 
rary chapel. The various fund raising fea- 
tures met with generous response. But his 
request for authorization to erect a chapel 
met with a flat refusal from the Secretary 
of War, who replied: 


The War Department expects Con- 
gress to provide appropriations for all 
necessary Army construction, and it is 
not considered desirable to accept pri- 
vate contributions for such purposes. 


Therefore, the request for authority to 
erect a chapel under the conditions 
stated in basic letter, is not favorably 
considered.*® 


However, Congress did not appropriate 
money for the chapel. 

Perhaps the first chapel for an air unit 
was one improvised at Fairfield Intermedi- 
ate Air Depot in June 1921 from an aban- 
doned building by Corcoran. The diffi- 
culty was that this particular post was left 
without a chaplain within a few months 
because most of the personnel had been 
transferred. Tarskey at Brooks Field in 
August 1921 reported that an old mess 
hall had been transformed into an attrac- 
tive chapel with volunteer labor and sal- 
vage material. Axton wrote back: 


Most hearty congratulations. . . I 
wish more of our chaplains would 
show genius along this line in adapt- 
ing to their needs things they find at 
hand. 


Thirteen years later, Harkey attempted to 
get a better chapel for Brooks Field, but 
the Chief replied: 

. unless some funds other than 

War Department funds are available 

. no chapel will be built. . . . So 

far as I know chapels have not been 

included in War Department appro- 
prianons.) 36) 


At Kelly Field in 1928 Chaplain John 
H. McCann remodeled a temporary build- 
ing into a chapel which the Chief com- 
mended as having ‘a worshipful atmos- 
phere with the equipment essential to a 
well ordered service.” Eight years later 
Griffin reported, “The chapel . . . with its 
poor equipment is a big come down from 
the Post Cathedral at Fort Meade, but 
perhaps in the course of time I shall be 
able to effect some improvements.” Chap- 
lain Frank L. Miller in 1932 was instru- 
mental in transforming a building at Luke 
Field, Hawaii into a little chapel, which 
the Chief said was “fully equipped and 
splendidly furnished.” Chaplain Ernest W. 
Wood, the saintly chaplain of Mitchel 
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Field, in 1931 had a school room set aside 
as a chapel, and the ladies of the post 
made curtains from parachutes. Later, he 
had to move to the Service Club, then to 
the post theater, and finally in 1934 toa 
room in the post gymnasium. Although a 
chapel was included in the original con- 
struction plans of World War I days, this 
man of God, loved by all who knew him, 
died before a chapel was built. Through- 
out his life he had rendered distinguished 
service—in trench warfare and time of 
peace—serving God and country but with- 
out once having anything near the church 
facilities he had known before he entered 
service as a young clergyman in World 
Wanls® 

An interesting story concerns the build- 
ing of a chapel at Fort Myer. The Chief 
of Chaplains in February 1927 announced 
through the Circular Letter: 

5. New Chapel for Fort Myer, Va. The 
Secretary of War recently accepted 
the gift of a beautiful chapel to be 
constructed at Fort Myer, Va., by 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick H. Prince in 
honor of their son Norman, who 
served as an aviator in the World War 
and who lost his life as a member of 
the LaFayette Escadrille. A crypt will 
be built under the chapel in which 
the remains of this World War hero 
will be interred. This beautiful memo- 
rial will also mark the spot where First 
Lieutenant Thomas E. Selfridge, the 
first American Army Officer to lose 
his life in an airplane accident, was 
killed on 17 September 1908.*° 

Lieutenant Prince had been one of the 
founders of the Lafayette Escadrille. His 
father offered the War Department a gift 
of $500,000 for the construction of a com- 
bination chapel and mortuary which would 
serve the Post and Arlington Cemetery. 
However, a disagreement arose over the 
actual location of the chapel. As a result 
Mr. Prince withdrew his offer and gave 
his support to the Washington Cathedral. 
Norman Prince was buried in the St. John 
Chapel of the Cathedral, and a statue was 
placed there in honor of all aviators. 
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Randolph Field chapel. 


During the 1930’s several chapels were 
built from WPA funds. Though legislation 
indicated that WPA funds were not to be 
used for national defense, Harry Hopkins, 
the WPA Administrator, asked military 
leaders for their recommendations on ur- 
gently needed construction to provide em- 
ployment, and on their advice he promoted 
the building of runways, barracks, and 
other buildings including a few service 
clubs and chapels. The Chief of Chaplains 
sent a questionnaire to each chaplain con- 
cerning current status of facilities, post 
population, chaplain program, and the 
need for construction. On the basis of this 
questionnaire and other available infor- 
mation, a priority list of projects was es- 
tablished, and an overall request presented 
to the Quartermaster General who coordi- 
nated the entire building program for the 
Army. Nine chapels were under construc- 
tion in 1934-35. The chapel at Randolph 
Field, Tex., was dedicated Sunday 2 Sep- 
tember 1934, and Chief of Chaplains 
Brasted flew with the head of the Air 
Corps to take part in the ceremony planned 
and conducted by Post Chaplain George 
McMurry.*° 

The Langley Field Chapel was dedi- 
cated Sunday, 16 June 1935, and partici- 
pants included Brig. Gen. H. G. Pratt, the 
Commanding General; Chief of Chaplains 
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Dedication of chapel at Randolph Field. 
Chief of Chaplains Alva J. Brasted holds 
ceremonial key. At right is Post Chaplain 
George McMurry. 


Alva J. Brasted; Chaplain Ralph W. 
Rogers, the Post Chaplain; and other mili- 
tary and civilian leaders. The building 
was of Tudor Gothic design and was built 
at a cost, including the organ, of $110,000. 
It had a built-in confessional, vestry, sac- 
risty, morning chapel, offices, and a social 
hall for religious education and fellowship. 
The inscription over the front portico was 
taken from Isaiah 60:8 and read, ‘“‘These 
_... fly as a cloud.” Chaplain Brasted in 
his address said: 


The success of a chaplain depends 
in no small measure upon having a 
plant altogether adequate for the pro- 
motion of his entire character build- 
ing program. These fully appointed 
and most beautiful houses of worship 
which have been recently built and 
dedicated are a contribution of inesti- 
mable value to our moral and reli- 
gious work.*? 


When Arnold became Chief of Chap- 
_lains in 1938, he arranged for coordination 
of chapel plans so they would have the 
written approval of his office before being 
released to contractors. The Quartermaster 
-and construction officers were glad to have 


this professional help. He wrote Griffin in 
August of that year, ‘““We have already 
headed off some monstrosities.” *” 


Chapel at Barksdale Field, La. 


By 1939 only 17 permanent chapels had 
been built at Army posts in the history of 
our country. 


Equipment and Supplies 


Up to 1920 chaplains depended mainly 
on the local post for needed equipment 
and supplies. The Act of 1920 provided 
that every organization to which a chap- 
lain was assigned would be supplied with 
a field desk, folding altar, chest of 300 
hymn books, assembly tent, folding tables, 
and 32 folding benches.** Some denomina- 
tions had special funds which they made 
available from time to help chaplains 
obtain needed religious items. 

The new Army and Navy Hymnal used by 
chaplains in this period was edited by 
Chaplain Yates of the Army and Chaplain 
Fraser of the Navy. It was the Youth 
Hymnal of the Century Publishing Com- 
pany with responsive readings selected and 
arranged by Harry Emerson Fosdick and 
Catholic and Jewish sections added. Harkey 
of Brooks Field in 1933 expressed the view 
of a number of chaplains when he recom- 
mended that the hymnal be revised to in- 
clude “more songs appropriate for Sunday 
School, and a more abbreviated program 
in the order of Special Services.” ** This 
project was not completed until World 
War II. 
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The hymnal chests authorized were in 
reality surplus World War I tool chests 
which had been mounted on auto side- 
boards but which had been found most 
satisfactory for storage and movement of 
hymn books.*° 

Quarters when available were provided 
chaplains and their families on the posts. 
Brasted wrote newly appointed Chaplain 
Carpenter in May 1936, “Army quarters 
are supplied with tables, desks, chairs, 
heat, light, and waters”... Expense: of 
shipping personal property from your home 
to your first station must be paid from 
your own funds.” Upon his assignment to 
Langley Field in 1939 Carpenter wrote 
Maj. A. W. Gower of Fort Randolph, 
Canal Zone, with whom he had served, 
“The termites got into my quarters here 
before I did and that has kept the post 
carpenters busy getting the place ready so 
the Carpenters could move in.” *% 


Morale 


Immediately after World War I the po- 
sition of morale officer was established to 
provide supervision and coordination of 
recreation, education, and athletics. Some 
chaplains served in this capacity. However, 
the 1923 Conference on Morals and Reli- 
gious Work in the Army reported: 


The purposes of our government in 
appointing chaplains and the place of 
religion in the Army have been mis- 
understood, because frequently a chap- 
lain has been used simply to promote 
what is known as morale. The chap- 
lain does promote true morale in the 
best possible way—by religious sanc- 
tion. . . . When he is asked to pro- 
mote morale first and religion after- 
wards, he is asked to be false to his 
mission. *" 


This report had far-reaching effect in 
defining the status of the chaplain and 
the position of morale officer was soon 
abolished. 

Problems which chaplains sought to re- 
lieve were varied. Branham at Luke Field 


in March 1927 urged that “married 
Cadets, Air Corps, should be allowed some- 
thing for rations, similar to noncoms of 
the first three grades.” Harkey of Brooks 
Field recommended “that in case of family 
trouble in families of men below the first 
three grades, commanding officers be au- 
thorized to pay, at their discretion, two- 
thirds of soldier’s pay to the soldier’s wife.” 
However, his commander in his indorse- 
ment, said, “The recommendation . . . is 
not concurred in.” It would have taken 
the wisdom of a Solomon to make such a 
recommendation work. Reynolds at Carl- 
strom in the early dry 1920’s reported, 
“We have more trouble than we like with 
‘moonshine’.” #8 

At one post during the 1920’s, Rixey 
visited the Sunday School which met in 
the PX and found the children chewing 
gum and eating candy. “Where did you 
get it?” he asked. “George (his son) gave 
it to us.” “Where did he get 102 shies 
the jackpot.” Rixey went to the PX Off- 
cer, and they reached an agreement that 
replaced the slot machine with punch 
cards which could be put away during the 
Sunday School hour.*® 

The Air Corps had its special morale 
problems. Recruits with high hopes of fly- 
ing training were frequently disappointed. 
Graeser at Scott Field in 1927 said: 


Many of the men coming to this 
Post had been promised by the re- 
cruiting officer . . . that they would 
get to be fliers within six weeks or 
two months. . . . However, when they 
get here, and find that they don’t get 
within gunshot of a plane or a diri- 
gible, but instead mow lawns, police 
up about the garrison, and various 
sundry service far removed trom their 
heart’s desire, they feel that they have 
been imposed upon... .”° 


Obsolete equipment, low appropriations, 
and the airmail accidents had their effect 
on morale. On the other hand, Branham 
at Luke Field in 1924 reported that the 
change in tow target flying procedure had 
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improved the morale both of officers and 
enlisted men. In 1927 he said, ‘““The ar- 
rival of Lieutenants Hegenberger and 
Maitland, both former Luke Field men, 
from a successful trip across the Pacific 
has stimulated the morale of the personnel 
Bethe post.’” >* 

One of the most interesting statements 
concerning the morale of the Air Corps 
was written by Tarskey at Selfridge Field 
mr 931: 


Good fortune smiled on me in the 
beginning of service in that I was first 
assigned to an Army Aijr Station, 
Pilington Hield,Texs.. :). 

The military plane is truly the all 
seeing eye of the forces engaged in a 
campaign. It may carry upon its fleet 
wings, forces of destruction or comple- 
ments of mercy, but whatever may be 
its mission the entire personnel... 
realize that there are no unimportant 
cogs in the complete operation. . . . 

Perhaps, the lofty heights, to which 
they are at times privileged to ascend, 
give them a perspective of the sub- 
limity of created Nature not other- 
wise beheld, and through it fashions 
consciousness of Nature’s God. . . . 

An Air Corps unit differs from 
other military organizations in that 
during actual warfare the officer per- 
sonnel of military pilots alone consti- 
tute the combatant element. Enlisted 
personnel ... keep fighting planes 
ma pertect,condition. ..... 

. . . To know your Air Corps per- 
sonnel . . . you must accompany them 
off the ground and into the air, for it 
is only in this element that you will 
see them as they really are, coura- 
geous, efficient, skilled masters of self 
and the machine they operate.*’ 


Many other chaplains and ministers 
flew in this period. Major General Wil- 
liam G. Everson, pastor emeritus of the 
First Baptist Church, Muncie, Indiana, 
and Chief of the Militia Bureau in 1930, 
was called “The Flying Parson.” In his 
first 14 months with the Militia Bureau he 
travelled 87,485 miles, of which 67,485 
were travelled by airplane. In the 1920's 


Rixey on one trip flew from Cressy Field, 
San Francisco, with Lieutenant Mews in a 
plane of World War I vintage. When they 
got out of El Paso they ran into a dust 
storm with the haze getting thicker. They 
flew about 100 feet above the ground, got 
lost, and had to land. They landed first at 
an airport where a civilian plane was 
parked and learned that they didn’t have 
far to go. They took off again but discov- 
ered they were running out of fuel. They 
landed in a cow pasture near a general 
store and two houses. The pilot asked to 
use the phone. 

“What for?” asked one of the women. 

“We need airplane gas,” he answered. 

“We have gas here,” she said. 

“Gas—what for?” 

“The women found it’s better for gas 
stoves than the regular kind.” 

Mews and Rixey got five gallons and 
were soon on their way again.®* 


Evaluation 


The work of chaplains between the 
wars, their personal dedication to God and 
country which led them to render signifi- 
cant service in spite of meager physical re- 
sources—changed the attitude of the Army 
toward the chaplain and his duties. Young 
officers and soldiers saw a different type of 
chaplain from what the old Army had 
known before World War I. 

Recognition was given to individual 
chaplains in the form of tributes from 
commanders and local ministerial associa- 
tions, honorary degrees conferred by col- 
leges and seminaries, and ecclesiastical 
honors. Soon after Arnold became Chief 
of Chaplains, the honorary title of Mon- 
signor was bestowed upon him by the 
Catholic Church. Griffin hastened to send 
congratulations by telegram, and Arnold 
replied: 

Dear Ed: 
Many thanks for your hearty con- 


gratulations and good wishes. It is 
comforting indeed to be assured that 
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an old comrade feels satisfaction over 
favors bestowed on one he knows so 
wWellianesse 

Now I am wishing there was a 
training school for Monsignors. I im- 
agine there is a distinctive technique 
of mannerisms in speech and conduct 
to be acquired to say nothing of a 
peculiar attitude and disposition befit- 
ting the purple. 

In the meantime, I shall be guided 
by the learned psychologists and just 
be myself with an humble apprecia- 
tion of anything which tends to raise 
the chaplaincy in the estimation of 
others.°* 


Griffin, with his customary cheerfulness, 
wrote back, “I believe that everyone of 
your Catholic chaplains feels his own posi- 
tion and office enhanced in your new dig- 
nity and is enjoying a reflected glory 
therefrom.” 

When Griffin was preparing to visit 
Rome the next year, Arnold wrote: 


Remember me to the Holy Father. 
Tell him the bit of purple he be- 
stowed upon me has accomplished 
much for a good cause, but that I 
desire nothing more than his blessing 
on the task I am laboring at. Ask 
him to give us a Bishop with a manly 
character and a warm courageous 
heart, free from vanity, self-interest, 
and shyness.°° 


This request in regard to the new leader 
of the Military Ordinariate was answered 
in one of the most fortunate choices that 
could have been made, but this is part of 
the story of World War II. Arnold’s letter 
reflects his selfless acceptance of honor, 
thinking only of how it advanced the cause 
of the chaplaincy with the Army and the 
church at large. He was soon to need 
whatever resources could be mustered for 
the appalling task that lay ahead. 

What did the individual chaplain think 
of his work? Brasted at the age of 82 years 
in 1958 in thinking back on his days in 
the chaplaincy said, “There is no other 
work in the world that I would rather do. 
I have served in churches. But I would 


rather be a chaplain reaching out to men 
who had never been to church.” °® Many 
another chaplain who served in the lean, 
hard days of the chaplaincy would say the 
same. Griffin, Cohee, Rixey, Graeser, Bate- 
man, Wood, Branham, Bennett, Parker, 
Arnold, and others left the mark of their 
dedication on the lives of thousands of sol- 
diers. Whether in the sacred hush of Cath- 
olic, Protestant, or Jewish service, when 
the souls of men reached out beyond phys- 
ical sense to God, or in the moment of 
soul-revealing consultation, or in the busy 
life of post or airfield, they felt this dual 
commission of serving God and country. 

The storms of criticism beat about this 
small band of men, and the blows that 
hurt most cruelly came from their friends 
and brothers in the ehurches= ve@matea 
time when the anti-chaplain sentiment was 
especially vicious, a young chaplain—for- 
mer baseball and basketball star, singer, 
and succesful pastor—wrote one of the fin- 
est statements concerning the chaplaincy. 
He was Charles I. Carpenter, and he wrote 
to Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes, a dedicated 
pacifist, as follows: 


Perhaps there is no place in which 
testimony to the realities of Christian 
experience can be given and more ac- 
tually appreciated than in the normal 
life and association of the chaplain 
with the officers and enlisted person- 
nel of the Army. Far from being 
tempted to go back on the tenets of 
my faith . . . I find that these men 
respect and honor the individual who 
is willing to remain true and hold in 
scorn the man who makes _pre- 
tense; 

The work among the men is most 
attractive. I have opportunities here 
that I never had in civilian life. . . .°7 


The opportunities of which he spoke were 
those of reaching individual men, helping 
those who were troubled, and influencing 
for good the total life of a community— 
the Army Post. 

The spirit of the chaplaincy was best ex- 
pressed in the words of Edmond J. Griffin 
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whose distinguished service began in World the fishermen of the Lake of Galilee 
War I and continued through World War chose His Disciples and by the Graces 
Meio cad: of the Holy Spirit prepared them for 


As the dispenser of the Graces of 
God the chaplain ministers to the 
souls of men in a period when time 
might suddenly become eternity. He 
has especially the Lord’s work to do 
and his approach to that work should 
show his prayer to be: “Lord, al- 
though others desert Thee, grant that 
I shall not.” Who can appraise him! 
Where can he find one as fearless and 
undaunted as Paul, as _ protestingly 
loyal as Peter, as loving as John, with 
the hallowed lips of an Isaiah, and 
the heart of a Vincent de Paul! May 
we pray that the Saviour, who amongst 


their mission, may fortify those, care- 
fully selected by the churches to bear 
and wear the Cross of the Chaplain, 
in their efforts to bring His Kingdom 
into the realm of the Army, in peace 
or in war.°® 


Men with such spirit were not daunted 
by the obstacles they met or the attacks 
they suffered but rendered the best service 
they could wherever assigned. By their 
dedicated efforts they shaped the chap- 
laincy for the greatest task it should ever 
encounter: World War II. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Background 


Prelude 


September 1, 1939, Hitler’s Panzer Divi- 
sions rolled into Poland. The British, who 
had bargained for time at Munich, and 
the French, remained true to their avowed 
purpose of standing by Poland, and war 
was declared. ‘The American public was 
shocked with the realization that Europe 
was in flames. 

In 1939 the air arm of the Army in- 
cluded 26,000 men, 17 Army Air Bases, 4 
depots, and—except for the B-17—obsolete 
aircraft. 

Although the United States was bound 

_ by the Neutrality Law and a strong isola- 
tionist sentiment in Congress, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt led the nation in 
_ preparing for defense. Lend Lease, set in 
_ motion by his invoking a forgotten law of 
| Civil War times, geared the nation’s fac- 
tories into vital defense production and 
started the flow of materiel to nations 
_ fighting the Axis powers. Selective Service 
_ was instituted to bolster our sagging de- 
fense forces. On 26 June 1940, General 
- Marshall approved the First Aviation Ob- 
| jective, an Air Corps to have 12,835 planes 
(4,000 combat type) and 54 combat groups 
| (220,000 officers and men) by April 1942. 
| These goals were increased again and again. 
| Eventually, the Army Air Forces reached 
a peak strength of 2,400,000 men, 253 


i. Superior figures refer to footnotes starting with p. 296. 
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combat groups, and nearly 80,000 aircraft.’* 
By 7 December 1941, there were 114 major 
Army Air bases within the United States, 
and legislation was being effected for 14 
additional bases and improvement of 14 
more to meet a goal of 84 groups. The 
AAF included 275,000 enlisted men, 23,000 
officers, 16,000 cadets, and 12,000 planes. 
There were eight Air Forces—four in the 
United States and one each in the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, Alaska, and the Caribbean. 
The training of pilots was increased from 
300 in 1939 to 30,000 in 1941, and of me- 
chanics and technicians from 1,500 to 
11,000. 

General Marshall favored more unity 
and authority for the air arm. On 1 March 
1939 GHO Air Force was subordinated to 
the Office of Chief of Air Corps, returned 
to a coequal status in November 1940, and 
on 20 June 1941 the Army Air Forces was 
created to consolidate all air activities with 
Maj. Gen. H. H. Arnold in command. 
General Arnold was also charged with re- 
sponsibility as Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Air, and Robert A. Lovett was appointed 
to the vacant post of Assistant Secretary of 
War for Air.” 

The Japanese advance in the Pacific 
after the invasion of Manchuria in 1931, 
the aggressions of Mussolini and Hitler in 
Africa and Europe, and the triple alliance 
of Japan with Germany and Italy 27 Sep- 
tember 1940, should have awakened the 
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American public to the peril confronting 
the world, but the final shattering blow to 
lethargy did not come until Pearl Harbor, 
7 December 1941. 


Attack 


At 0755 that fateful Sunday morning, 
Chaplain Terence P. Finnegan was getting 
ready for mass. He had stopped at the 
Schofield Barracks chapel to get some extra 
candles for an 0800 service in the assembly 
hall. As he came in front of the little 
chapel, he saw the first planes dive into 
Pearl Harbor and Hickam. They were so 
low he could see the pilots. 

He dashed to his 1931 Buick and drove 
madly to the artillery area to disperse the 
men who had assembled for mass. His car 
was strafed on the way. When he arrived, 
he saw he was the only officer present, so 
he ordered, “Get out and to your stations 
at once!” 

As the soldiers scrambled to their posi- 
tions, a bomb exploded and killed six men, 
one of them Sergeant French, a friend of 
the chaplain. The chaplain said the last 
rites for the dead, drove to the hospital in 
an ambulance full of wounded men, and 
ministered there to the living and dying. 
Hundreds of litters—more than 400—filled 
the hospital. 

In the afternoon he went out to a plane 
that had crashed and burned to pull out 
the broken body of the pilot. He adminis- 
terea tie iasuitites: 

He did not eat breakfast until 5 o’clock 
that afternoon and didn’t get his clothes 
off for three days. 

Finnegan was assigned to the 25th In- 
fantry Division at Schofield Barracks, and 
many Air Corps personnel attended his 
services. He was the only Roman Catholic 
chaplain serving in the Schofield Barracks 
Hospital.* 

The same morning Chaplain Alvin Katt 
of Wheeler Field had admired the pink 
and gold sunrise and heard the mynah 


birds chattering in the avocado trees. Sud- 
denly he heard blasts on the flight line 
and saw P-40’s melt like wax. Within mo- 
ments men were dying, and two of them 
were members of his choir. He had a new 
cantonment type chapel, one of the first 
in the Pacific. When a Japanese Zero 
came strafing across the field, two officers 
ran into the chapel for refuge. Incendiary 
bullets swept through the building, but the 
chapel didn’t catch fire. The chaplain 
called it a miracle. 

Katt helped wounded soldiers to the 
dispensary, prayed there for the injured 
and dying, went to Schofield Barracks 
Hospital where he assisted Chaplain Harry 
R. Richmond, then went with him to the 
morgue to identify those who had been 
killed. One was a young man in his choir 
who would normally have sung in the 
chapel that morning. The mother of this 
soldier had written the chaplain but a few 
days before. What would he write her 
now? * 

At Hickam Field, Chaplain Elmer Tiedt 
and his family were getting ready for morn- 
ing chapel services. Suddenly a terrific din 
broke the peace of the quiet Sabbath morn- 
ing. The four children raced in the back 
door shouting, “There are planes with red 
balls on the wings—all over the place— 
dropping bombs! Ships are burning in the 
harbor!” 

The senior chaplain’s assistant was killed 
at the altar in the old wooden hangar that 
was used for theater and chapel. Another 
assistant met his death while trying to set 
up a machine gun which he had never 
operated before. 

The beds and floors of the base hospital 
were soon filled with wounded and dying 
men. None of them had dog-tags, and the 
problem was to offer prayer according to | 
the individual’s belief. But Chaplains 
Sliney, Mullan, Pietrick, and Tiedt made — 
every effort to serve each man according — 
to his faith. | 
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In the confusion of the day, the Com- 
manding General informed Tiedt that Mrs. 
Tiedt had been killed, and the General of- 
fered to help with the children. However, 
the dependents had been evacuated to 
schools in Honolulu, and she was unable to 
get word to her husband until the next 
morning. 

In those first troubled days the chaplains 
in Hawaii visited the sick and dying, set 
up a central clearing agency to check per- 
sonnel records for bereaved women and 
children, set up a radiogram center to help 
men get in touch with anxious mothers, 
distributed cigarettes, candy, soap, razor 
blades, visited defense positions, and con- 
ducted burial services. 

Chaplain William C. Taggart, assigned 
to the 19th Bombardment Group, was con- 
ducting Sunday morning worship on a 
troop ship enroute to the Philippines. 
Halfway through the service, he saw Chap- 
lain John Kinney enter the room. He knew 
that Kinney should have been in another 
service. 

“It’s happened, Bill,” Kinney whis- 
pered. “The Japs have attacked Pearl 
Harbor. We’re at war!” 

“Shall I tell the men?” Taggart 
asked. 

“No, just dismiss them.” 

He dismissed them without an explana- 
| tion just as the loudspeakers boomed, “Lay 
_ down to your quarters. Lay down to your 
| quarters.” The anxious faces of the young 
! soldiers and seamen looked to the chap- 
lain. Then they looked to the rolling and 
_ pitching waves of the sea and the sky 
_ overhead. Soon they were to know the full 
| impact of the news. This was war. Who 
_knew how long it would be before they 
_came back—if at all? 

In the Philippines the war was to strike 
_ within a matter of hours. In fact, the con- 
| voy in which Taggart conducted the serv- 
_ice was diverted to Australia. Within the 
next few days Chaplain Leslie Zimmerman 


at Nichols Field, Chaplain Ralph W. 
Brown, and Chaplain Joseph D. LaFleur 
at Clark Field, and many others distin- 
guished themselves with their heroism, de- 
votion to God, and loyal service to their 
men. Chaplain John K. Borneman, a for- 
mer pilot, went through dangerous lines to 
Manila that he might send telegrams to 
loved ones in the States for the men at 
Clark Field. Although the mission was 
dangerous, he made the trip at least an- 
other time before the field fell to the 
enemy. Chaplain Ralph W. D. Brown 
was one of the 21 chaplains who elected 
to stay with the men after the fall of 
Bataan and Corregidor. Under battle-fire 
he helped carry the wounded and dead 
off Clark Field. He was later awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross for heroism 
beyond the call of duty.° 

Chaplain Robert P. Taylor, transferred 
from Barksdale Field, La., to the 31st In- 
fantry Regiment, Philippine Division, went 
with his men to the Peninsula of Bataan. 
Almost from the first they were cut off 
from the outside. Casualties were high. 
January 15, 1942, he and a Filipino driver 
took a truck into the front lines to remove 
the dead for burial, but the Japs had 
pushed in during the night, and the 
American troops had pulled out. It was 
too late to get the bodies, but they took 
the wounded and attempted to dash through 
enemy fire. Later he said, ‘We made it to 
the hospital. I didn’t think particularly 
about it until the thing was over. It was a 
job to be done.’ However, Time corre- 
spondent Melville Jacoby wrote that he 
“gave the most recent superb example of 
a chaplain’s courage when, during an at- 
tack and under machine-gun fire, he 
helped carry the wounded to the Bataan 
jungles.” ° 

Chaplain Joseph V. LaFleur was assigned 
to the 19th Bomb Group at Clark Field. 
December 8, 150 Japanese planes showered 
Pampanga with bombs for two hours. 
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While the airfield was being bombed and 
strafed, LaFleur went among the wounded 
and dying, praying, helping to get them 
out of range and into the hospital. He 
elected to stay on Bataan with the pris- 
oners. This heroic chaplain died as he 
lived, serving his men. Lt. Joseph Coe from 
Alabama told of being on a Japanese ship 
on which the chaplain and 500 American 
prisoners were crammed into the front 
hold three decks down. Coe was in the 
stern hold with about 250 others. Four 
days out of Zamboanga at 1615 hours the 
ship was hit by two torpedos, one fore and 
one aft. Coe escaped through a hole in the 
stern to see the Japs trying to kill sur- 
vivors. “The last I saw of our friend Chap- 
lain LaFleur he was helping wounded men 
get out of that hell hole onto the deck. 
The Japs were still shooting at them and 
I think only two or three of them survived. 
I never saw Father LaFleur again.” ’ 

In such a way chaplains saw World 
War II begin. 

Pearl Harbor was the worst military dis- 
aster ever to strike Americans. In that one 
devastating blow, the AAF lost 152 out of 
231 planes in Hawaii (one-half the Ha- 
waiian Air Force), the Navy lost 87 out of 
169 planes, all battleships of the Pacific 
Fleet were sunk or crippled, and almost 
6,000 men became casualties. The attack 
was a grim fulfillment of the warning 
voiced years before by Gen. Billy Mitchell 
who saw peril in the inadequate military or- 
ganization and communication at Hawaii.® 

The attack plunged the nation into war. 
The First, Second, Third, and Fourth Air 
Forces were strengthened as defense forces 
for the Continental United States (later 
their mission was transition training), and 
a major effort of the Air Force was di- 
rected toward anti-submarine warfare with 
patrols beginning 8 December 1941. The 
German U-boat was the biggest threat to 
effective entry in the European war. Dur- 
ing the war, British and American shore- 
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based aircraft sank more German subs 
than the surface vessels of both navies, and 
carrier planes sank even more. Even so, 
the German U-boat proved to be one of 
the most effective weapons of the Axis 
powers.” 

The great production potential of the 
American people swung to the implements 
of war. January 1942, President Roosevelt 
gave the War Production Board authority 
and responsibility to get production up to 
the prodigious levels required. Through the 
5-year financing of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, plants mushroomed 
over the country. By the end of 1943 
the civilian share of national output dropped 
from 85 to 50 percent. Two million men 
and women were working in the 1943 air- 
craft industry swing-shifts. During the 
period July 1940 to August 1945, the lead- 
ing aircraft companies delivered 229,554 
planes. The ability of American labor and 
industry to rise to the challenge of war 
in outproducing the enemy was one of the 
major factors in achieving victory. 

The Army was reorganized into the 
Ground Forces, Air Forces, and Services of 
Supply (later Army Service Forces), in 
March 1942.° 


Chief of Chaplains 


World War II saw the greatest expan- 
sion of military forces in United States 
history. This meant a proportionate increase 
in the number of chaplains. By June 1940, 
there were 137 chaplains in the Regular 
Army and approximately 245 Reserve 
chaplains on active duty in the Army and 
Civilian Conservation Corps, a total of 382. 
The increase through National Guard units 
and reserves called to active duty resulted 
in a total of 1,487 when Pearl Harbor was 
attacked. During the period of the emer- 
gency beginning 9 September 1939 and 
the surrender of Japan on 2 September 
1945, a total of 9,117 chaplains served in 
the Army, and 8,896 were on duty during 
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the period of actual combat. In 1945 the 

proportion of chaplains was about 1 to 

1,000 men which the Chief of Chaplains 

had recommended throughout the war. 

Approximately 93 percent came from 40 

denominations under a quota system based 

on the 1936 census, and the remaining 
seven percent came from 31 other denomi- 
nations.*? 
Fate decreed that the religious program 
in the Army during this unprecedented 
period of challenge should be headed by 
one of the most unusually qualified men 
ever to serve as a chaplain, William R. 
Arnold. When he was a young priest his 
Bishop asked him, “How’d you like to be 
a soldier?” 
“T don’t know,” he replied. 
“Well, you’d better find out,” the 
Bishop answered. “I’ve been asked to 
recommend a chaplain, and you’re 
ie 
He was commissioned in 1914 and served 
until his retirement after World War II. 
The warm personal relationship Arnold 
had with Army leaders was one of the rea- 
sons for his success. He had known Eisen- 
_hower in the Philippines, at Leavenworth, 
| and in Washington. He had often played 

golf with “Hap” Arnold at Leavenworth. 
_ One day “Hap” Arnold asked him, ‘“‘Padre, 
do you think we could be related?” 
Chaplain Arnold replied, “Most Arnolds 
come from England. My people came from 
Switzerland.” 

One day several years later, “Hap” 
Arnold met Chaplain Arnold in the Penta- 
gon. “Padre,” he said, “I’m a sucker for 
these genealogy fellows, and I hired one 
‘in New York to look up my family tree. 
I find there were five generations of Arnolds 
in England and before that they came 
from Switzerland. How did your people 
“spell their name?” 

‘““Arnoulde.”’ 
_ “That’s the way mine did. So, maybe 
we had a grandpappy back there.” 


Chaplain Arnold smiled and said, “I am 
Catholic. You are Baptist. Which of us 
slippedses: . 

Soon after Arnold was appointed Chief 
of Chaplains, General Marshall asked him, 
“Is there anything I can do to help the 
chaplains?” 

“Yes, “replied Arnold. “Protect them 
from secular duties. Doctors do not have 
to perform extraneous duties. This new 
Army will need religion.” 

As a result of this conversation, General 
Marshall published an order limiting chap- 
lains to their professional duties. The old 
days of chaplains serving as postal officers, 
mess officers, and special service officers, 
were drawing to a close. 

The advance of the chaplaincy in World 
War II would not have been possible with- 
out the leadership and support of General 
Marshall. Soon after Arnold’s appointment, 
the General said, “Chaplain, I want you 
to give me 20 minutes of your time every 
month and come in as often as you have 
something I should know about.” 

Chaplain Arnold replied, “Give you 20 
minutes of my time?” He thought of the 
tremendous burden of responsibility carried 
by General Marshall. 

“Yes,” replied Marshall, “your time.” 
He never closed an interview with Chaplain 
Arnold without asking to be remembered in 
prayer, a trust that Arnold faithfully fulfilled. 
The General asked the chaplain to attend 
the General Staff meetings, an opportunity 
which enabled him to keep up with the 
progress of the war and the requirements for 
chaplain coverage.” 

One of Arnold’s greatest qualities was 
his sense of absolute fairness and concern 
for men of all religious persuasions. A de- 
vout Catholic whose convictions showed 
through his writing and speech, he was 
concerned that each man in the Army 
should have opportunity to worship God 
according to his particular faith. Bishop 
R. Bland Mitchell of the Protestant 
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First to have rank of General Officer First Deputy Chief of Chaplains 


Luther D. Miller, 1945-49 William D. Cleary, 1945-46 


Chiefs of Chaplains and Deputies in WW II. 
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Episcopal Church in 1941 quoted somebody 
as saying, “If Chaplain Arnold had been 
in charge of things a few centuries ago 
there would have been no Reformation!” 
The Southern Baptist Commission magazine 
in November 1943 said of him, ‘“‘No man 
could be fairer or more impartial in his 
dealings with men representing various re- 
ligious bodies.” '° 

Chaplain George F. Rixey was chosen 
by Arnold to be his Deputy Chief of Chap- 
lains. Rixey had been commissioned as a 
line officer in World War I and then as a 
chaplain. He had been on active duty 
since. A Methodist with abundant energy, 
a keen mind, and a wealth of experience, 
he made an effective complement to Arnold. 

Arnold insisted that the religious pro- 
gram in the Army should be under the 
direction of chaplains. Early in the war 
Paul Moody, a reserve chaplain who had 
served in World War I, was appointed 
head of the General Commission on Chap- 
lains and he thought that he would be in 
charge of chaplain activities even as Bishop 
Brent, a civilian, had been in World War I. 
When the development was brought to 
Arnold’s attention by General Marshall, 
the Chief of Chaplains said, “General, you 
have a chaplain organization.” That settled 
the issue. In World War I prominent 
civilian ministers had been sent overseas 
by civilian agencies but at government ex- 
pense to conduct preaching missions. Sev- 
eral prominent church leaders tried to 
effect this same program in World War II, 
_ but Arnold successfully resisted the attempt 
_ because it would have removed control of 
the religious program from the Army to 
an outside agency. He approved sending 
overseas a limited number of civilian clergy- 
men who had been selected by the Gen- 
eral Commission on Chaplains or the 
Military Ordinariate."® 

In September 1940 the Secretary of War 
asked the Chief of Chaplains for a brief 
study on his plan for meeting the spiritual 


needs of the Army under the Selective 
Service Act. In his reply, Chaplain Arnold 
mentioned seven points which were to be 
important throughout the war: Procure- 
ment and Distribution of Chaplains; Train- 
ing; Chapels; Cooperation with Church 
Groups; Publicity; Cooperation of Military 
Authorities. He said procurement would be 
difficult but should be made on an equit- 
able basis for the three major faiths. He 
advised using a pool of chaplains to meet 
rapidly changing requirements. Under 
training, he mentioned that a Plans and 
Training Division would be established in 
his office and that the Chaplain School 
would be reactivated for training new 
chaplains. He said cooperation with church 
groups was an important function of his 
office, not only in procurement of chap- 
lains but in furthering the entire religious 
program of the Army. Publicity directed 
to the churches and the general public 
should promote understanding and coop- 
eration." 

After the first general staff meeting fol- 
lowing Pearl Harbor, General Marshall 
said that he wanted to see Chaplain 
Arnold. He asked, “What do you recom- 
mend for Chaplains? I want you to give 
me a report within a day or two.” 

Arnold replied, “I can do it now.” He 
urged appointment of chaplains in the 
ratio of 1 to 800 men, additional chapel 
construction, and protection of chaplains 
from secular duties. Marshall immediately 
took steps to implement the recommen- 
dations.** 

To cope with the increasing demands 
of the Army, the Chief of Chaplains’ 
Office, which from 1920 to 1939 had three 
chaplains and three to five Army field 
clerks and civilian employees, increased 
until there were 25 or 26 chaplains and 
officers and 125 civilian clerks. It was or- 
ganized into the Personnel Division, Ground 
Liaison Division, Air Liaison Division, 
Technical and Information Division, Ad- 
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ministrative Division, Plans and Training 
Division, Supply Division, and Miscella- 
neous Division. Colonel Goodyear, who 
had been assigned to the office in 1920, 
was the executive assistant and legal ad- 
visor. He prepared legislation and regula- 
tions to bring chaplains on a parity with 
other services. Another person who served 
a long time in the office was Thomas 
Griesemer who served continuously from 
1935 to 1960 as a civilian except for one 
year of Army duty as a major in Japan. 

Marshall at one time said, ““The Office 
of the chief of Chaplains is the best run 
office in the War Department.” *® 

Arnold was reappointed Chief of Chap- 
lains for a second term in 1942. In April 
1945 he was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal for service “with great dis- 
tinction in his 8-year tour as Chief of 
Chaplains,” and was designated Assistant 
Inspector General with duty relating to 
religious matters in the Army. Concerning 
his new job, he wrote Chaplain Carpenter, 
then in Europe, “I am shed of ball and 
chain and am to have wings for a look- 
see hither and yon.” During his tour of 
duty as Chief, the rank of his office had 
been advanced from Colonel to Major 
General and that of the Deputy from 
Lieutenant Colonel to Brigadier General. 
He was succeeded by Chaplain Luther D. 
Miller.*° 

Arnold and Rixey insisted that chaplain 
organization should develop as an integral 
part of Army structure. This was one of 
the great achievements in the history of 
the chaplaincy. The progress made by 
January 1943, especialy in regard to the 
AAF, is seen in the following statement: 


How the Chaplain Fits Into the Military 
Pattern: At the present time, the Army 
is divided into three main sections, 
the Army Ground Forces, the Air 
Forces, and the Services of Supply... . 
The tactical units to which chaplains 
are attached in the Army Air Forces 
are task forces, air forces, commands, 
wings, and groups. In addition to 
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these, chaplains are attached to air 
base squadrons, engineer aviation bat- 
tallions and regiments, signal air 
warning battalions and air schools... 

A supervisory chaplain is assigned 

. to each task force, air force, com- 
mand, and wing of the Army Air 
Forces. . . . An administrative chap- 
lain is normally designated by the 
commanding officer of each post, camp, 
station, or school where several chap- 
lains are assigned. 

The Commanding Officer of each 
Army organization or unit is respon- 
sible for every phase of life within his 
command, including the religious. The 
chaplain is a member of his staff and 
is immediately responsible to him. ... 

In peactime, chaplains are divided 
into three groups—Regular Army, Re- 
serve, and National Guard. In war- 
time, they retain their classification 
but become a part of the Army of the 
U.S. New chaplains are appointed in 
the Army of the United States.” 


One of the important factors contribut- 
ing to Arnold’s success was his personal 
friendship with supervisory chaplains. In 
January 1941 he wrote Ch. Gynther 
Storaasli: 


The hundreds of new chaplains 
must be instructed and trained, and 
this can be done only by placing our 
Regulars into supervisory positions. 
Before long (matter of weeks) every 
one of our Regular Corps will have 
new assignments and heavier respon- 
sibilities. Better get out your old kit- 
bag and take a squint at the weather.”’ 


Because of his long service and his serving 
as Chief since 1938, Arnold knew all the 
Regular Army chaplains and many in the 
Reserves. His notes were friendly and warm, 
and even the formal letters from his office 
often had a blue pencil note indicating his 
personal interest and encouragement. As an 
administrator, his friendliness was tem- 
pered with a high sense of duty which im- 
pelled him to put the right man in the 
right place. While he had the efficient or- 
ganization of the entire chaplain program 
at heart, he was conscious always of the 


The denominational 


BACKGROUND 


human factor and the ultimate goal of 
service to all men in uniform. 


Ecclesiastical Indorsing Agencies 


The Chief of Chaplains had official re- 
sponsibility for liaison with ecclesiastical 
indorsing agencies. The Chief recom- 
mended the number of chaplains required 
for the Army, determined the denomina- 
tional quotas based on the religious census 
of 1936, informed the agencies of current 
needs, interpreted the requirements for ap- 
plication, and monitored official visits of 
civilian clergymen into the field. 

In 1941 an applicant for the Army 
Chaplaincy had to meet the following 
qualifications: 

1. Be a male citizen of the United States; 

2. Age—Regular Army, between 23 and 34 
years; Officer Reserve Corps, between 24 
and 42 years; 

3. Regularly ordained, duly accredited by and 
in good standing with the religious denomi- 
nation under which he applied; 

4. A graduate of both four year college and 
three year theological seminary; 

5. Actively engaged in the ministry as the prin- 
cipal occupation in life with three years 
experience.”* 


Under the Army of the United States, 
these requirements were modified to meet 
the pressing needs of war. The age limit 
was raised to 55 years, and a_ balance 
fixed betweer education and pastoral ex- 
perience. A minimum of one year’s pas- 
toral experience was deemed essential. 
Schools not listed in A Handbook of Christian 
Higher Education or The Directory of Colleges 
and Universities or recognized by the de- 
nominations from which applicants came 
were not considered acceptable for the 
education requirement. Over 2,200 appli- 
cations were not accepted because the ap- 
plicants could not obtain ecclesiastical 
indorsement. A study sponsored by the 
Chief of Chaplains revealed there were 


over 2,300 former clergymen in the United 


States who were engaged in other pursuits. 
indorsing agencies 


| 


were a vital link between the churches 
and the Army for screening all chaplain 
applicants.”* 

The Military Ordinariate was headed 
by Archbishop Francis J. Spellman of New 
York who in November 1939 was ap- 
pointed Military Vicar for the United 
States with special jurisdiction over the 
Catholic chaplains and men of the Armed 
Forces. The following month Bishop John 
F. O’Hara, C.S.C., was appointed Military 
Delegate to assist Archbishop Spellman in 
his military work. At that time there were 
36 Catholic chaplains in the Army and 19 
in the Navy. By 1945 there were more 
than 3,000 on active duty assisted by 
more than 1,700 auxiliary chaplains. In 
1943 Bishop William T. McCarty, C.S.S.R., 
was also appointed Military Delegate. In 
1945 Bishop William R. Arnold, former 
Chief of Chaplains, was named Military 
Delegate, and he was assisted by 25 field 
representatives, called Vicar Delegates, lo- 
cated in various parts of the United States 
and overseas.”° 


Two months after Bishop O’Hara’s con- 
secration Arnold wrote, “The beneficial ef- 
fects of his appointment are felt in all di- 
rections. I feel at ease with him for he 
was a boy in my parish before I came into 
the Army. I have always known and ad- 
dressed him as John and later as Father 
John. Now I must be careful not to pre- 
sume. In my prayers, however, he is still 
John. God bless him.” The vigor with 
which Bishop O’Hara tackled his work is 
seen in a letter he wrote to General Mar- 
shall, July 1941, when he said, “During 
the past year I have visited more than 150 
Army posts and Navy stations and the un- 
failing courtesy of the officers and men has 
made delightful a task that might otherwise 
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have proved impossible. 


Archbishop Spellman travelled over 
100,000 miles in North and South America, 
Europe, Asia, and the Pacific, mostly by 
airplane. On 1 August 1943, he finished a 
Mediterranean 


six months’ visit to the 
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Archbishop Francis J. Spellman talks with 


B-17 aircrewmen in England before their 
take-off for Antwerp, 5 April 1943. 


battlefronts, Europe, and the Near-East. 
Of his visit to the Pope he said, “I would 
say that my visit to the Holy Father was 
for me the happiest and saddest experience 
of my journey. .. . Increasingly does he 
labor and pray for peace with justice for all 


mankind, for all nations, for all peoples.” 
Of the servicemen he said, “‘They are in- 
spiring us to a renewal of faith in our 
country.” He spoke in numerous chaplain 
conferences, celebrated mass, visited civil- 
ians and servicemen of all ranks. He visited 
Europe again in 1944 and in 1945 made an 
extensive visit to Europe and the Far East.*’ 

The Jewish Welfare Board organized the 
Committee on Army and Navy Religious 
Activities (GANRA) with representatives of 
Orthodox, Conservative and Reform 
groups. This Committee served as the 
Jewish indorsing agency informing the rab- 
binical associations of the current needs for 
chaplains, indorsing candidates, and main- 
taining an active interest in the religious 
needs of all Jewish personnel in the Armed 
Forces. By September 1945, 309 rabbis had 
been commissioned in the Armed Forces 
compared to a total of 26 in World War I, 
and they constituted approximately two- 
thirds of the eligible qualified rabbis of the 
country. This was probably the highest rec- 


ord of response for any major religious 
body. The JWB was headed by Dr. Cyrus 
Adler until his death and afterward by 
Dr. David de Sola Pool. Protestant and 
Catholic chaplains attempting to serve 
Jewish personnel were given religious sup- 
plies and the services of visiting war-time 
workers. Mr. Walter Rothschild and Dr. 
Barnett Bricker visited Europe and North 
Africa in 1943, and Dr. Philip S. Bernstein 
visited the Far East during the following 
year. Their observations—and those made 
by other official visitors to military instal- 
lations—led to improvements in Jewish 
coverage.”* 

The General Committee on Army and 
Navy Chaplains was reorganized in 1940 
as the General Commission on Army and 
Navy Chaplains, independent of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches under which the 
Committe had been organized, and was 
the primary liaison between the Army/Navy 
and some 40 Protestant denominations. The 
chairmen during the war years were Dr. 
Weaver, Bishop Leonard, Dr. Pugh, and 
Bishop Sherrill, and the directors were Dr. 
Moody, Dr. Devan, and Bishop Lee. 

The involved procedure of the General 
Commission in preparing ecclesiastical in- 
dorsements required three to four months, 
too long a time for the demands of war. 


Archbishop Spellman visits Kunming, China. 
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Mr. D. Stewart Patterson, Executive Secretary 
of the Methodist Commission on Chaplains 
and Air Chaplain Carpenter. 


This and the unprecedented demand for 
Protestant chaplains led to the develop- 
ment of denominational commissions which 
could give an indorsement within 10 days. 
Many of the smaller groups cooperated 
with indorsing committees of closely related 
denominations.”° 


In late 1943 the General Commission an- 
nounced a nationwide visitation of Protes- 
tant chaplains, and in early 1944 the Air 
chaplain outlined a procedure for giving 
clearance to accredited visitors for the pur- 
pose of visiting AAF installations.*° 


Bishop Adna W. Leonard (Methodist), 
who was chairman of the General Commis- 
sion on Army and Navy Chaplains, visited 
the United Kingdom in 1943. He visited 
many Army, AAF, and Navy installations, 
conducted conferences with chaplains, and 
participated in various religious services in- 
cluding the Easter service at Headquarters, 
Eighth Air Force. He and General Andrews 
were killed in a plane crash in Iceland 
while continuing their tour of ETO.*' 

Dr. William B. Pugh, Bishop Leonard’s 
successor as chairman of the General Com- 
mission, in 1943 visited throughout the 
United Kingdom and North Africa with 
Deputy Chief of Chaplains Rixey. Chap- 
lain Conferences were held at various cen- 
tral locations, and one conference in Tunis 
was attended by more than 60 chaplains. 
In 1944 he and Rixey visited the China- 
Burma-India theater.*” 

Other visitors to Europe and North Africa 
included Bishop John A. Gregg of the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church; Dr. 
Daniel Poling, Editor of the Christian Herald 
and President of the World Christian En- 
deavor Union; Bishop Henry K. Sherrill, 
Chairman of the General 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, President of 
the Federal Council of Churches; and 
Bishop Garber of the World Council of 
Churches. One of the last letters to be 


Commission; 


Bishop Adna Leonard with group of chaplains and military leaders at Langford Lodge, Ireland. 
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Deputy Chief of Chaplains George Rixey and Dr. Wm. B. Pugh visit Eighth Air Force chaplains. 


written by President Roosevelt was to 
Bishop Oxnam in which he said: 


Permit me also to wish you success 
as you continue your travels as repre- 
sentative of the General Commission 
on Army and Navy Chaplains in the 
Mediterranean Theater of Operations. 
That visitation will bear witness to 
the importance which we place on 
spiritual things and will, I trust, 
strengthen alike the morale of our 
chaplains and the forces to which they 
minister.** 


The Methodist Commission on Chaplains 
was strengthened in December 1940 when 
the Council of Bishops appointed Bishop 
Adna W. Leonard of the Washington Area 
its chairman and designated two other 
Bishops and laymen to assist him. In 
August 1944 it began sending indorsements 
directly to the Army and Navy although it 
cooperated with the General Commission in 
other matters. Mr. Stewart Patterson served 
as Executive Secretary for most of the war 
period.** 

The Southern Baptist Convention in a 
resolution prepared by its Executive Com- 
mittee withdrew from the General Com- 
mission in May 1941, on grounds that the 
increased number of chaplains called for 
the assumption of that responsibility by 
some established group within the Con- 
vention. The Home Mission Board was 


designated as the endorsing agency. In May 
1944, the Southern Baptist Convention fea- 
tured a chaplain’s booth and a chaplain’s 
banquet attended by 152 chaplains. In 
1945 Dr. Alfred Carpenter, Director of the 
Chaplains’ Commission, visited the CBI 
and other areas of the Pacific and held 
conferences with chaplains.*° 

In the fall of 1940, Chaplain Edmund 
W. Weber, then Executive Secretary of 
the Army and Navy Commission of the 
Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod, set up 
an extensive follow-up program including 
direct mailing of devotional materials to 
Lutheran servicemen. 

The Church of the Brethren in August 
1943 stated, ‘“‘Because of the traditional 
stand of the Church of the Brethren re- 
garding war we do not officially recom- 
mend our ministers to the chaplaincy.” 
However, the church would state charac- 
ter, ability, and ecclesiastical standing of 
an applicant.*’ 

The Christian Science Board of Direc- 
tors appointed a manager of Camp Wel- 
fare Activities early in the war and planned 
to appoint qualified welfare workers to visit 
military installations and cooperate with 
the chaplains, place the Christian Sctence 
Monitor in recreation rooms and libraries, 
and maintain off-base reading rooms. By 
the end of the war approximately 1,750 
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Wartime Volunteer Workers and 214 
Wartime Ministers had served military 
personnel in the United States and over- 
seas. Their services included counseling on 
request, conducting religious services, and 
hospitality. Twenty-six Christian Science 
chaplains (25 Army, 1 Navy) served. They 
differed from other Protestant chaplains in 
training and ordination (no formal rite re- 
quired) which made careful screening 
necessary, and they were not qualified to 
perform the rites of baptism, communion, 
or marriage.** 

An interesting volume could be written 
concerning the contribution of churches 
and church-related organizations to the 
religious and recreational welfare of serv- 
icemen. Supplies, equipment, literature, 
volunteer and professional help were sup- 
plied. The Serviceman’s Christian League, 
Christian Endeavor, Holy Name Society, 
Mutual Improvement Association, and sim- 
ilar organizations received their guidance 
and inspiration from civilian sources. The 
USO—composed of church related groups— 
provided service centers in numerous mili- 
tary areas, and some denominations and in- 
dividual churches sponsored servicemen 
centers. Programs sponsored by the Federal 
Council of Churches and various denomi- 
nations were far-reaching, varying from the 
presentation of devotional booklets to a 
comprehensive follow-up program. Indi- 
vidual churches responded to the challenge 
of war, and it was a story of sacrificial faith 
written by men and women who did what 
they could to serve those away from home. 


Spirital Implications of War 


During the 1930’s a strong pacifist move- 
ment dominated much of American the- 
ology. Mainly it stemmed from the 
humanistic influence in religion which 
preached the inherent goodness of man and 


_ focused attention on the social struggle, the 
_ programs which made for the development 


of personality and those which destroyed. 
Consequently, war was called man’s 
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Dedication of service flag in Southhampton 
Methodist Church, Long Island, from which 
Ch. Lawrence Boyll entered service. 


greatest sin, and the way of salvation was to 
renounce it by nonparticipation. Education 
was the means to universal brotherhood 
and peace. 

Several facts shattered this optimistic 
view. One was the realization that the tools 
of progress could be used for destruction. 
Italy, Germany, and Japan were advanced 
in education and industry yet they were 
aggressors in Manchuria, Ethiopia, and 
Europe. Further, the belief in man’s in- 
herent goodness was shattered with the 
stories of barbaric cruelty in Nazi concen- 
tration camps, forced civilian labor battal- 
ions, and Japanese treatment of conquered 
peoples. 

Then religious leaders realized that re- 
ligion itself was a target. Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf was not a comic political theory. The 
systematic liquidation of Jews in Europe 
rivaled the horrors of the Middle Ages 
Churches protesting the actions of power 
groups were closed, ministers imprisoned, 
and members silenced. Rival state religions 
arose. Nazi ideology preached the myth of 
the Teutonic Superman, the divinity of 
Hitler, and the disciplined life of absolute 
obedience. Japanese Shintoism, revived 
under military control, demanded absolute 
obedience to the Emperor as a political 
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and religious duty. A clamp was put on 
missionaries, native ministers, and congre- 
gations. All had to bow before the Em- 
peror’s picture or chant “Heil Hitler’’—else 
suffer the consequences. 

A deeper question was raised concern- 
ing the fundamental nature of war. Here 
was a power struggle in which elements of 
good and evil were matched as in a 
macabre nightmare. While it could not be 
simply defined, resistance against the evil 
of totalitarian government—even to the 
point of war—was seen to be the lesser of 
two evils. 

Increasingly, religious leaders had to 
face the question whether they could re- 
nounce a world of suffering. Was isolation 
moral? They had seen scrap iron, machine 
tools, and oil sold by their countrymen to 
Japan and then used for war. Their pro- 
test against this practice was the begin- 
ning of involvement in the struggle. 

Pearl Harbor made the issues clear-cut. 
There could be no peace until a new type 
of government existed in the countries of 
the dictators. General Dwight D..Eisen- 
hower summed up this conviction in 1944 
when he said: 

The Allied soldier sees himself as a 
defender of those great precepts of 
humanitarianism preached by Christ 
and exemplified in the way of life for 
which all true democracies stand. He 
sees this conflict as a war between 
greed and selfishness and love of power 
today typified in Nazism, Fascism and 
Shintoism.*° 

The war taught that the liberties of minor- 
ity groups—political or religious—are im- 
portant to the liberties of all; that an attack 
upon one group or faith can be the prelude 
to the strangulation of all. 

This soul-searching problem shook church 
bodies across the nation, and the repercus- 
sions were to have far-reaching effect in 
American theology. Protestant leaders early 
in the war said: 


We abhor war. But in the outcome 
of this war, ethical issues are at stake 
to which no Christian can remain in- 


different. Totalitarian aggression must 
be halted or there will be no peace 
and order in the world. Our nation 
has faced that issue and made its 
choice. Adhering to our belief that it 
is the responsibility of Christians to 
make moral appraisal of the actions 
of governments, our consciences, as 
Christians, support that decision of 
our government. Confidently, there- 
fore, and humbly, we seek God’s guid- 
ance and strength as we dedicate 
ourselves to the defeat of the aggressors 
now at large in the world and to the 
establishment of that world order to 
which Christians and men of good will 
in all lands aspire and for which the 
military victory of the United Nations 
has now become indispensable.*° 

The General Conference of the Method- 
ist Church in May 1944 reversed its posi- 
tion on war and stated, “We are well 
within the Christian position when we as- 
sert the necessity of the use of military 
forces to resist an aggression which would 
overthrow every right which is held sacred 
by civilized man.” 

In regard to their men in the armed 
forces, church groups in America realized 
they had a spirtual repsonsibility. Many 
of their members were in uniform and mil- 
lions more would soon be. No matter how 
the individual church viewed the war, it 
had a moral obligation to serve its mem- 
bers. Further, some churches saw a respon- 
sibility for evangelism. Many would be 
paying the supreme sacrifice. Would they 
be prepared to meet God? Could the 
church escape its responsibility before God 
if these men were not prepared? 

Another concern that developed through 
the war was the fact that postwar religious 
life in America would be determined to a 
large extent by the men who served during 
the war. The church’s survival would thus 
be influenced by its ability to serve in time 
of national stress. 

Though many church groups could not 
bless war, they joined with others in deter- 
mination to serve through their agencies 
and their chaplains. 


ae 
CHAPTER VII 


AAF Chaplain 


Organization 


In World War II the Army Air Forces 
exploded from one of the smallest in the 
major powers to a force that by March 
1944 included 2,411,294 personnel—306,889 
officers and 2,104,405 enlisted men—or 31 
percent of Army personnel. Of this num- 
ber 82 percent of the officers and 77 per- 
cent of the enlisted men were in the Air 
Corps, and the rest were from Engineer, 
Signal, Quartermaster, and other arms and 
services. 

This vast group operating the most com- 
plicated equipment used in any war re- 
quired a gigantic training program. Pilot 
training was reduced from one year to four 
periods of nine weeks each for preflight, 
primary, basic, and advanced flying, with 
a total of 360 flying hours. This was three 
times as much as German pilots received 
and was one of our chief advantages in 
the war. From July 1939 to August 1943, 
193,444 pilots won their wings. Bombard- 
lers, navigators, flight engineers, and other 
aircrew members were trained as _thor- 
oughly as possible in the brief time avail- 
able. Aircraft mechanics, radio operators, 
and men of numerous other skills were 
trained through the Technical Training 
Command’s four week basic course (later 
expanded to eight weeks) and a multitude 
of training schools. Thousands of ground 
officers chosen from enlisted ranks or direct 


* Superior figures refer to footnotes starting with p. 296. 
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from civilian life were trained in Officers’ 
Training Schools. 

Gen. H. H. Arnold, as head of the AAF, 
served on the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the Anglo-American Combined Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 


The Air Chaplain 


The Chief of Chaplains with far-seeing 
eye realized that the rapidly growing Army 
would require chaplain supervision at all 
levels of command if men in the field were 
to have an effective religious program. The 
most critical area was the air arm because 
of its unprecedented growth. In February 
1941 he wrote the Adjutant General as 
follows: 


1. In order that the higher echelons 
of the Air Force may have adequate 
religious ministration supervised by 
Regular Army chaplains of appropiate 
grade, it is recommended that the fol- 
lowing named chaplains be relieved 
from their present duties and assigned 
to duty as indicated:' 


Harry C. Fraser from Fort Belvoir, Va., to 
General Headquarters, Air Force, Bolling 
Field, effective 15 Mar 41. 

Edmond J. Griffin from Randolph Field, Tex. 
to Southeast Air District, Tampa, Fla., im- 
mediately. 

Gynther Storaasli from Fort Totten, N.Y. to 
Northeast Air District, Hartford, Conn., im- 
mediately. 

Frank H. Hayes from March Field, Calif. to 
Southwest Air District, March Field, Calif., 
immediately. 

George J. McMurry from Moffett Field, Calif. 
to Northwest Air District, Fort George 
Wright, Wash., immediately. 
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Harry C. Fraser 
Chaplain, GHQ, Air Force 


Gynther Storaasli George J. McMurry 
Northeast Air District (Later 1st AF) Northwest Air District (Later 2nd AF) 


Edmond J. Griffin Frank H. Hayes 
Southeast Air District (Later 3rd AF) Southwest Air District (Later 4th AF) 


First Chaplain Organization for Air Units, 15 March 1941. 
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By June the districts were designated air 
forces and the following supervisory chap- 
lains served under the direction of Chap- 
lain Fraser at GHQ Air Force: 
First Air Force (NE), Gynther Storaasli 
Second Air Force (NW), Charles C. Merrill 


Third Air Force (SE), Edmond J. Griffin 
Fourth Air Force (SW), Frank H. Hayes 


Chaplains of the Technical Training Com- 
mand, Flying Training Command, and Air 
Service Command were under Fraser’s di- 
rect professional supervision. 

Storaasli upon receiving his assignment 
asked the Chief, “Just what will be the 
status of an air district chaplain relative 
to the Army chaplain... . There may 
be a good deal of overlapping of jurisdic- 
tion.” Ch. Walter B. Zimmerman in the 
Chiefs office replied, “The chaplain’s 
monthly reports of airfields within your 
district will pass through your office and 
mom there directly to GHQ, Air Force... . 
The Air District is directly under the GHQ, 
Air Force.” This organization was not 
easily achieved. More than a year later, 
Storaasli wrote to the Air Chaplain, “You 
might be interested to know that I was 
able to get my headquarter’s o.k. on my 
scheme of trying to get all chaplain’s ac- 
tivitiess of the First Air Force area 
under the jurisdiction . . . of this office.” * 

After several reorganizations, the air arm, 
designated the AAF in March 1942, was 
placed on a coequal status with the Army 
Ground Forces and Army Service Forces, 
and the chaplain’s section was absorbed in 
the Directorate of Base Services. At the 
time there were 268 chaplains serving AAF 
units, as follows:° 


First Air Force..... 20 
Second Air Force... 16 
Third Air Force.... 44 
Fourth Air Force... 18 
Eighth Air Force... 8 

5 

2 


(including supervisor) 
(including supervisor) 
(including supervisor) 
(including supervisor) 
(including supervisor) 
(including supervisor) 
(including supervisor) 


Ninth Air Force.... 
Tenth Air Force... 
Flying Training 


Command....... 98 (including supervisor) 
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Technical Training 


Conmmunand i er 49 (including supervisor) 
Air Service Com- 

inavavayel... o PSlgeee pies 3 (including supervisor) 
Headquarters and 


Exempted Stations 5 (including Chaplains 


Fraser and Tracy) 


With the reorganization, Chaplains Fraser 
and Tracy were recalled to the Office of the 
Chief of Chaplains to organize and direct 
the Air Liaison Division, which meant they 
would spend part-time in each area of re- 
sponsibility.* This was not satisfactory with 
General Arnold. He wanted a chaplain 
physically present in his headquarters. He 
felt that if he had responsibility for a mis- 
sion he should also have control over the 
people and equipment supporting it. In 
July 1942 the AAF was given assignment 
control of all personnel assigned to it for 
duty, and the titles of Air Surgeon, Air 
Quartermaster, and Air Chaplain were 
adopted. General Arnold felt that religion 
and the chaplaincy must have a place in 
the plan and organization of the AAF if 
the AAF were to accomplish its mission. 
Perhaps the influence of his hardshell 
Baptist preacher grandfather had some- 
thing to do with this. 

One day Chaplain Arnold said to Gen- 
eral Arnold: “It looks as though some day 
you’re going to have your own Corps of 
Chaplains.” 

General Arnold replied, ““That’s what I 
want.” ° 

Fraser was given a choice of serving in 
Haga Al tor ansthe .© tice. of the /Chieiior 
Chaplains as liaison between the Chief and 
the AAF. He chose the latter. He held this 
position throughout the war and was 
awarded the Legion of Merit for his work 
and for “his able dissemination of infor- 
mation dealing with religious . . . activi- 
ties. inp the, Armed Porces;/. 

Meanwhile, at Langley Field, the best 
known person was Chaplain Charles I. 
Carpenter. A former professional and semi- 
pro baseball and basketball player, a win- 
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ner of the New Jersey Atwater-Kent Award 
for music while in college, and a successful 
clergyman, he had served as an Army 
chaplain since 1937. At Langley he headed 
the most successful chapel program in the 
First Air Force. In addition, he managed 
the baseball team, sang solos with the 
chorus, and refereed basketball games. 
Everyone knew him. 

In July 1942 he received orders from 
Headquarters, First Air Force, assigning 
him to Mitchell Field. He went up to 
check on the job and rented an apartment, 
but received a call from his wife saying that 
he had another set of orders sending him to 
Maxwell Field. He went to Washington, 
and the officer in charge of AAF assign- 
ments said that he should see Chaplain 
Arnold. Arnold said, “Forget both orders. 
You’re coming to Washington by War 
Department orders to work with the Air 
Corps.” 

Within twenty-four hours he had had 
three sets of orders, the last of which as- 
signed him to the newly created office of 
Air Chaplain under the Director of Base 
Services, Hq, AAF. This was 28 July 1942. 
At the time, he was a captain in grade. He 
had been chosen because he was young, 
capable, and had served with the Air 
Corps.’ 

Two days later Carpenter wrote to Chap- 
First Air Staff 


lain Storaasli, Force 


Chaplain: 
Here I am with a nice, new shiny 
office and very little idea of my job 


although I’ve been told by both the 
Chietrandithe: G.© “here-that iam 
supposed to have something to do 
with the handling of the chaplains in 
them Ba 


Storaasli replied, “I personally feel that 
your ability is being recognized and as for 
me I congratulate you on the position you 
now hold. More power to you.” Others 
were not as encouraging. Several regarded 
Carpenter as a “young upstart” and would 
not take direction. One chaplain answered 
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a routine policy letter a year later by say- 
ing, “I want to assure you I have never 
been accused of being feeble-minded .. . 
to the extent of going into ecstasies over 
‘words of wisdom from the mouths of 
babes’.”’ ° 

The Air Chaplain’s first job was to de- 
fine the mission and build an organization. 
Carpenter realized that most of the men 
who would be valuable as staff chaplains 
were older than himself and had longer 
service. In peace-time this would be diffi- 
cult enough but in the burgeoning AAF 
where new commands were being formed, 
thousands of men moved every day, and 
commands of one type or another spanned 
the globe, this was a herculean task. But he 
was the right man for the job. He saw the 
whole picture and could do things in the 
order of importance. He had the ability to 
pick the right men for positions of respon- 
sibility and work with them—even when 
some of them violently disagreed with him. 
He knew that he could not build an effec- 
tive program by sitting in Washington, so 
he got out into the field. His travel orders 
looked like a roll-call of Army Air Fields. 
This way he got acquainted first hand with 
chaplains and their problems. When he was 
alerted for study at the Chaplain School, 
Storaasli wrote, ““There is one advantage to 
be gained by your being in school. We in 
the field will know where you are at least 
for that one month.’ However, Carpenter 
didn’t stop traveling long enough to attend 
school.° 

Carpenter first began using the title Air 
Chaplain with his signature block in Janu- 
ary 1943. In March, the Office of the Air 
Chaplain became the Air Chaplain Divi- 
sion under the Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Personnel. By October 1943, he had been 
promoted to the rank of colonel. 

In January 1943, Chaplain Clement 
Siwinski was brought from Langley to serve 
as Assistant Air Chaplain, and he was suc- 
ceeded in July by Chaplain Constantine 
Zielinski. In April, Chaplain John S. Ben- 
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Charles |. Carpenter 
July 1942 to January 1945 


Gynther Storaasli 
January—December 1945 


Air Chaplains in WW Il. 


nett was assigned to handle personnel 
functions. Chaplain Charles W. “Dri” 
Marteney served in the office March-July 
1944, and again May 1945 to October 
1946. He was the first chaplain assigned 
to the Plans, Training and Support Divi- 
sion which later became the Professional 
Division. Chaplains Ormonde S. Brown 
and Austin L. Healy also served in the 
office. In June 1943 the Air Chaplain Di- 
vision moved from Gravelly Point to the 
Pentagon. By the end of World Wax II 
the office of the Air Chaplain had the fol- 
lowing organization:'° 
Air Chaplain, with an authorized grade of 
colonel 
Deputy Air Chaplain, with an authorized grade 
of colonel 
Chaplain (grade of lieutenant colonel), Chief, 
Plans, Training and Support Branch 


Chaplain (grade of lieutenant colonel), Chief, 
Personnel Division. 


In March 1942, three months before 
Carpenter was assigned Air Chaplain, there 


were 268 chaplains in the AAF including 
four staff chaplains and the Air Liaison 


Chaplain. One year later, there were 1,249 
AAF chaplains including 21 supervisory 
positions but not including those in the 
Chief's office—almost a five-fold increase. 
This number grew until in December 1944, 
there were 1,925 chaplains. In spite of the 
unprecedented growth of the AAF, the Air 
Chaplain was able to report in April 1943 
that all air forces going into combat areas 
had received staff chaplains, and all organi- 
zations going overseas whose tables of or- 
ganization permitted the assignment of 
chaplains had received them. This empha- 
sis on serving men overseas was faithfully 
followed to the end of the war, as can be 
seen in the following figures:"* 


Personnel December 1943} April 1945 

Total AF 

Personnel....... 1,814,569 1935588 
Number of 

Chaplains in AF 1,639 1,861 
AF Personnel 

@verscastepeeer 471,681 (26%)| 888,683 (46%) 
Chaplains 

Oversease se 530 (32%) 995 (53%) 
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The mission of the Air Chaplain was 
early defined by the Air Staff as follows: 


1. Serves as adviser to AAF offices and related 
activities relative to all chaplain matters. 

2. Acts as AAF liaison officer between the 
Army Air Forces and the Chaplains’ Corps 
on all matters concerning chaplains. 

3. Based on requirements submitted by air 
forces and commands, computes needs of 
Army Air Forces for chaplain personnel and 
maintains necessary liaison to secure re- 
quired personnel. 

4. Determines status of chaplain services 
throughout Army Air Forces and takes or 
recommends action necessary to meet the 
requirements of the Army Air Forces for 
such services. 


In order to fulfill this mission, the Air 
Chaplain had to define the relationship of 
his office to the AAF, the Chief of Chap- 
lains, the Air Liaison Chaplain in the 
Chief’s office, and to chaplains in the field. 
This problem plagued him from the 
beginning.’” 

In the first place, the AAF had an un- 
shakeable conviction that responsibility 
implied control of forces. This was sound 
military reasoning. A commander had to 
know not only what he had to do (mission) 
but he had to have the means to do it. 
Further, General Arnold took a personal 
interest in the chaplains’ program and 
made sure that he was kept informed. At 
least once a month he talked with the Air 
Chaplain about his work. One day he 
called in the Acting Air Chaplain, John 
Bennett, and asked him, “How’re you get- 
ting along?” 

PAIR Iolite cit. 

“No, really, how are you getting along? 
Any problems?” Bennett then mentioned 
two problems which were especially diffi- 
cult: getting chaplain supplies to the CBI 
and getting a definite date from the Train- 
ing Command for starting the Air Chap- 
lain’s Transition Training Course. 

“T will see what I can do,” the General 
answered. Next morning both problems 
were resolved.’* 
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The result of centralized AAF control 
was that the Air Chaplain was responsible 
first to the Commanding General, and his 
work grew with the AAF. Increasingly, the 
role of the Air Liaison Chaplain was that 
of adviser. The situation was such that 
Carpenter one day said to Chaplain Arnold, 
“What am I going to do? The Air Corps 
is growing, and I get directives from it on 
all sorts of things. If i follow them, you'll 
get mad at me. I am in the middle.” 

Chaplain Arnold replied, “You’re in the 
Air Corps. You must follow its directives. 
I'll never get mad at you.” ™ 

While the relationship of the Air Chap- 
lain to the AAF had many problems, par- 
ticularly in regard to coordination and staff 
work, his relationship to the Office, Chief 
of Chaplains was not wanting in this regard. 

The Air Liaison Chaplain selected chap- 
lains from each class of the Chaplains’ 
School to serve with air units. From then 
on they passed into control of the AAF 
and the Air Chaplain. One problem was 
that the entire Army was growing so 
rapidly there weren’t enough chaplains to 
go around. Chaplain Arnold solved this 
with a 1943 policy stating that the AAF 
should have the same manning standards as 
the rest of the Army.” 


A more delicate problem was whether 
the Air Liaison Chaplain and his assistant 
were in reality the Air Chaplain and 
assistant for the AAF, as well as on the 
staff of the Chief of Chaplains. The Air 
Liaison Chaplain was a senior chaplain of 
many years service; the Air Chaplain was 
young and had served at only three posts. 
In October 1943, the Chief of Chaplains 
and the Assistant Chief of Staff, Personnel, 
AAF, decided that “Chaplain Fraser and 
his assistant are definitely the laison of 
the Chief of Chaplains for the AAF and 
thus came under the A.S.F.” The determi- 
nation of the AAF to protect its own 
organization is seen in the statement, ‘The 


proposed plan of the Office of the Assist- 
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ant Chief of Air Staff, Personnel, was to 
liquidate the liaison setup, if the two 
chaplains functioning as Air Liaison men 
in the Office of the Chief of Chaplains 
were declared AAF men, because of the 
surplus of AAF officers in Washington.” 
This strong statement indicated that the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, Personnel, was 
satisfied with the progress already made 
by the Air Chaplain.'® 

A note in the Chief’s Circular Letter of 
February 1943 sought to clarify the rela- 
tionship as follows: 


The correct titles for the chaplains 
on duty in the Army Air Forces Liai- 
son Division, this office, are as follows: 

Chaplain Harry C. Fraser, Liaison 
Chaplain, Army Air Forces 

Chaplain Leroy D. Burke, Assistant 
Liaison Chaplain, Army Air Forces 

The correct titles for the chaplains 
on duty at the Office of Director of 
Base Services, Headquarters, Army Air 
Forces, are as follows: 

Chaplain Charles I. Carpenter, Air 
Chaplain 

Chaplain Clement A. Siwinski, As- 
sistant Air Chaplain.” 


The announcement did not settle the mat- 
ter. One year later Chaplain Aubrey Zell- 


ner wrote from overseas: 


For a long time we were completely 
in the dark in this war theater about 
a lot of things—some of them very 
important. For instance, most of the 
Air Corps chaplains here did not even 
know we had an Air Chief of Chap- 
lains. 

It was quite an inspiration for most 
of us to get a real picture when the 
new supervising chaplain, Patrick 
Nolan, made a touring visit here the 
other day. Gave us a new perspective. 
Built up our pride and spurred us on 
to be an honor to the Corps.'* 


Carpenter never used the title “Air Chief 
of Chaplains.” The letter illustrates the 
confusion which existed in regard to the 
relationship of the Air Chaplain to the 
Chief’s office. 
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In January 1944 the Air Chaplain rec- 
ommended that the Army Training Man- 
ual entitled “The Chaplain” include a 
section covering the organization of the 
Air Chaplain Division, the duties of AAF 
Supervisory Chaplains, and the duties of 
chaplains assigned to typical AAF units. 
This was an important step. The clearest 
guidance was provided in AAF Regula- 
tion 35-55, dated 15 January 1945, entitled 
“Personnel, Military, AAF Chaplain Pro- 
gram.” Briefly, its outline was as follows: 


. Organization 

. General responsibilities of AAF chaplains 

. Specific responsibilities of the Air Chaplain 

. Specific responsibilities of Staff Chaplains 

. Specific responsibilities of Wing and Group 

Chaplains 

6. Specific responsibilities of Base Chaplains 

7. Procurement of AAF 
Chaplains and chaplain assistants 

8. Training of AAF Chaplains and chaplain 
assistants 

9. Sabbath observance and religious services 

10. Use of chapels 

11. Procurement of equipment 

12. Transportation 

13. Use of non-appropriated funds.}® 
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and assignment 


The regulation established a program and 
organization. It was inclusive, comprehen- 
sive, and original in solving some of the 
fundamental problems of the chaplaincy. 
It was not merely a revision of Army reg- 
ulations. It showed chaplains their particu- 
lar place in military organization and gave 
guidance for an AAF oriented program. 

In April 1945, the Air Liaison Chaplain 
in the Chiefs office, defined his work as 
follows: 

We act as shock absorbers between 
the Chief of Chaplains and the Air 
Chaplain offices. We try to be in- 
formed on all that is going on in the 
Air Chaplain’s office and all that is 
“air conditioned” in the Chief's 
omice.e 


However, just two weeks before this state- 
ment was made he reported, “We are 


distressed and handicapped by the lack of 
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Air Force rosters giving changes in APO 
or heldraddressesi7 

Soon after Storaasli became Air Chap- 
lain he wrote to the Office, Chief of 
Chaplains: 


The Air Chaplain believes it would 
obviate much confusion in the minds 
of chaplains in the field if the Chief 
of Chaplains’ Liaison with the Air 
Chaplain Division would designate his 
office as: Liaison to Air Chaplain 
Division, and not as Assistant for 


AAF, which he is not. 


The Air Chaplain is directly and 
solely responsible to the Commanding 
Generale ahora ere 

The Air Force was growing rapidly in 
the direction of autonomy. The Air Chap- 
lain supervised almost as many chaplains 
as had served in World War I and eight 
times the number on active duty in 1939. 
Storaasli in the spring of 1945 recom- 
mended: 

That the War Department grant 

. the Air Chaplain authority to 
procure, train, determine separation 
categories, assign and establish and 
maintain necessary records, professional] 
reports, and files on all chaplain per. 
sonnel now serving and to serve Army 
Air Forces personnel.”* 


If this had been approved, AAF chaplains 
would have been completely separated 
from the control of the Chief of Chaplains, 
a step which was not effected until 1949. 
In March 1945, he submitted tentative 
plans for the chaplain division of an au- 
tonomous Air Force and in September 
1945 said, “In many functions the Air 
Chaplaincy has performed autonomously 
and has constructed its program and 
organization to exist ultimately without 
dependence upon the Army Chaplaincy.” 
Two of the recommendations he offered 
which were never put into effect had to 
do with flying—qualified chaplains should 
be permitted to take primary and basic 
flying training on a voluntary basis and 
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chaplains who were required to make fre- 
quent and regular flights should be placed 
on flying status pay. The Air Force did 
not achieve independence until 1947 and 
the Chaplain Division did not realize full 
autonomy until 1949, but the basic think- 
ing had paved the way for important de- 
cisions. One of the strongest reasons ad- 
vanced for having a separate chaplaincy 
for the AAF was the special morale re- 
quirements confronting pilots and _ air- 
crews.”* 

At the AAF Staff Chaplain’s Conference 
in May 1945, Acting Chief of Chaplains 
Luther D. Miller announced that the liai- 
son to the AAF Branch in his office had 
been abolished.’® This furthered the auton- 
omy of the AAF chaplaincy by still an- 
other step. 


The relationship of the Air Chaplain to 
the Chiefs office was important for defin- 
ing channels of communication. When 
Carpenter was appointed Air Chaplain in 
1942, Storaasli of the First Air Force 
wrote Fraser in the Chief’s office, “Is all 
mail from this office pertaining to chap- 
lains within my area to be addressed to 
Chaplain Carpenter, or be addressed to the 
Chiefs office for your attention?” and 
Chaplain William J. Walsh, Supervisory 
Chaplain of the Northwest African Air 
Forces in 1943 wrote Carpenter, “Please 
set us straight on the proper channels of 
communication.” One of the difficulties 
was that mail intended for the Air Chap- 
lain but sent to the Chief’s office did not 
reach him and some chaplains in the field 
brought their problems to the Chief with- 
out consulting chaplains at intervening 
levels of command. Monthly reports—par- 
ticularly from oversea theaters—by-passed 
the Air Chaplain. A further difficulty arose 
in control of assignments. For example, 
some AAF chaplains in the Sixth Air Force 
and 50 AAF chaplains in the ETO of 
younger age were transferred to the AGF 
over the objections of their AAF staff 
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chaplains. These problems were caused 
mainly by confusion over channels of 
communication.”° 

A partial remedy was found with Car- 
penter’s recommendation in 1944 that “all 
official correspondence which requires rec- 
ommendation or administrative action and 
which involved any chaplain assigned to 
duty with the Army Air Forces, be for- 
warded for necessary action .. . through 
the Commanding General, Army Air 
OTCES? 1p) i).”” 

By April 1945, the channels had been 
clearly defined by the Chief of Chaplains, 
and Fraser was able to report: 


Correspondence concerning Air 
Chaplains and air connected matters 
originate in this office, or are routed 
through this office for check. In cases 
involving policy, copies are sent the 
Air Chaplain. He reciprocates in kind. 

We keep available listings of special 
categories ... . Twenty-four super- 
visory chaplains within the Continen- 
tal Limits received semi-monthly en- 
velopes from our “clearing house”’ of 
useful information containing success- 
fully used ideas, literature, posters, 
etc’ 


The correspondence to which he referred 
was that which originated in the Chief's 
office or which came from outside the 
chaplaincy itself. By that time, the chan- 
nels had been fairly well established. 

Carpenter held the office of Air Chap- 
lain from July 1942 throughout World 
War II except for the period 17 January 
to 8 December 1945 when he served as 
Staff Chaplain of United States Air Forces 
Europe. Upon his being assigned to USAFE 
he was awarded the Legion of Merit. The 
citation read: 

The results of the Chaplain’s pro- 
gram instituted and administered in 
an outstanding manner by this excep- 
tional officer have had_ such far- 
reaching consequences that his per- 
sonal influence has been an important 


factor in the high morale of fighting 
men throughout the Army Air Forces. 
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He was succeeded by Storaasli, Director of 
the Air Chaplain Transition Course at San 
Antonio, whose wise counsel and leader- 
ship had already meant much to the AAF 
chaplaincy. During his service as Air 
Chaplain, the initial plans were laid for a 
separate Air Force Chaplaincy. At the end 
of 1945 a new commandant was needed 
for the Chaplain School, and Chief of 
Chaplains Miller and Deputy Chief of 
Chaplains Cleary wanted Storaasli to fill 
that important post. The Air Force would 
not concur unless Carpenter was brought 
back from Europe as Air Chaplain. This 


arrangement was worked out in December. 


Chaplain Organization 


By 1944 supervisory chaplains were 
serving the following organizations and 


their sub-divisions of the AAF: 


11 Air Forces in combat areas 
4 Air Forces in U.S.—training 
Air Transport Command—world-wide mission 
Ferrying Division 
Number of Air Transport Wings 
AAF Training Command—5 Divisions 
3 Flying Training Commands 
2 Technical Training Commands 
Air Service Command 
Materiel Command 
Proving Ground Command 
Tactical Center 
Personnel Command (Rehabilitation) 
Chaplain Transition Training Course 


Supervisory chaplains were assigned to 
major commands, numbered air forces, and 
divisions. Their authorization for wings was 
removed in 1943 though the Air Chap- 
lain a year later requested their reauthori- 
zation for bombardment, photographic, and 
reconnaissance wings. However, once the 
authorizations had been lost, it was diffi- 
cult to regain them. The only exception 
seems to have been in the wings of the 
Air Transport Command, probably be- 
cause of the great distances involved.”* 

Increasingly throughout the war, staff 
chaplains were assigned by the Air 
Chaplain. 
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The War In Europe 


The Eighth Air Force was’ activated 
early in 1942 at Savannah, Ga., and was 
the first AAF unit in the United Kingdom. 
After a slow start, it concentrated on stra- 
tegic bombing of Ruhr industrial life with 
wave after wave of bombers smashing 
Berlin, Cologne, Magdeburg, Dresden, 
Mannheim, Hanover, Hamburg. At first, 
the losses in aircraft and aircrews were 
staggering, but with the advent of the 
P-51 as a long-range escort fighter, the 
losses dropped. 

The strategic campaign was decisive. 
While the attacks on Nazi submarine pens 
early in the war did not prove profitable, 
the attacks on German airfields, aircraft 
plants, oil refineries, bridges, and railroad 
marshalling yards led to air superiority. 
Toward the end of the war, crippling 
blows to German fuel and lubricants pro- 
duction and transportation targets reduced 
German efforts to a walk. 

Chaplain Maurice W. Reynolds, affec- 
tionately known as “The Great White 
Father,” began his duty as staff chaplain 
of the Eighth Air Force in July 1942. At 
that time there were 12 chaplains under 
his supervision, and within two months 
there were 50. One month later, 20 were 
transferred to the newly activated Twelfth 
Air Force, leaving a total of 34 in the 
Eighth. By August 1944 there were 138 
chaplains serving on a ratio of one chap- 
lain to 1,412 personnel. The Eighth Air 
Force included three bombardment com- 
mands, the VIII Fighter Command, the 
VIII Service Command, and the VIII 
Composite Command (an organization 
handling pre-combat training of aircrew- 
men). Reynolds returned to the United 
States after 10 months service and was 
succeeded by Chaplain Arthur S. Dodgson.”° 

The Ninth Air Force was re-activated in 
Great Britain and shared target responsi- 
bility with the Eighth. Chaplain Francis 
Singleton was assigned as the first staff 
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chaplain 16 October 1943, and by the fol- 
lowing August he was supervising 155 
chaplains, serving on a ratio of one chap- 
lain to 906 personnel through staff chap- 
lains of the IX Service Command, IX 
Bomber Command, the IX Air Defense 
Command, the IX Engineer Command, 
and the IX Troop Carrier Command. 
After D-Day, the Ninth Air Force in its 
successive moves into the Continent showed 
the mobility of air power, and its chap- 
lains displayed amazing resourcefulness in 
providing services for men living under all 
sorts of conditions in widely scattered 
areas.°° 

In the Mediterranean, the Twelfth and 
Fifteenth Air Forces carried the brunt of 
the air war. The Twelfth Air Force was 
activated at Bolling Field, Washington, 
D.C., 20 August 1942, with Chaplain Wil- 
liam J. Walsh assigned as staff chaplain. 
By the time the Twelfth left England for 
Operation Torch, the amphibious landing 
in North Africa, 8 November 1942, it in- 
cluded more than 100 chaplains in the 
XII Fighter Command, XII Service Com- 
mand, XII Bomber Command, XII Air 
Support Command, and XII Troop Car- 
rier Command. Soon 100 to 150 chaplains 
were serving units dispersed over 3,000 
square miles of North Africa as the Twelfth 
supported the Allied advance in the Medi- 
terranean. The XII Training Command 
was organized early in 1943. The Twelfth’s 
bombers attacked German and Italian 
shipping, forced the garrison on Pantelleria 
to surrender on 11 June 1943 for the first 
victory won by American air power alone. 
The defeat of Rommel brought a consoli- 
dation of various AAF and RAF units into 
the Northwest African Air Force. Walsh 
was hospitalized and returned to the 
United States in late 1943, after the fall 
of Palermo and lower Italy, and he was 
succeeded by Chaplain Edward M. 
Pennell’: 

The Fifteenth Air Force was activated 
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1 November 1943, and 22 chaplains were 
assigned but were under the supervisory 
direction of Twelfth Aine iorcers until 
December when Chaplain John Rhodes 
was assigned as staff chaplain. The Fif- 
teenth attacked strategic targets in north- 
ern Italy, Czechoslovakia, and Austria. 
The AAF/Mediterranean Theater of Op- 
erations (Twelfth and Fifteenth Air Forces) 
began to function in the summer of 1944, 
and Chaplain George J. McMurry was 
assigned as staff chaplain.*° 

The United States Strategic Air Forces 
(USSTAF) was formed early in January 
1944 to provide coordination and control 
of the air forces operating in the European 
Theater, and Chaplain Arthur S. Dodgson 
was moved up from the Eighth Air Force 
as staff chaplain. He served until his re- 
turn to the United States 30 January 1945 
when he was succeeded by Chaplain Car- 
penter. USSTAF became United States 
Air Forces Europe (USAFE) in August 
1945. When Carpenter returned to the 
United States in December 1945, he was 
succeeded by Chaplain Joseph D. Andrew. 
Supervision of chaplain activities in North 
Africa and the Mediterranean passed to 
the USAFE chaplain in late 1945. 

The relationship of AAF chaplains to 
the ETO and MTO Theater chaplains 
was one of separate jurisdiction and inter- 
locking support. Chaplain James Blakeney, 
the ETO chaplain, worked closely with 
Chaplain Maurice Reynolds in developing 
and carrying forward an effective overall 
chaplain program. With the organization 
of USSTAF, the lines of responsibility were 
more clearly drawn. The one area of con- 
tinuing mutual interest with the ETO 
Staff Chaplain was supply. An effective 
_ liaison was maintained throughout the war 
on the basis of personal friendship, con- 
_ ferences, and correspondence.”** 

One of the interesting organizations 


under USSTAF and later USAFE was the 


Eastern Command in the USSR with 
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headquarters at Poltava and bases at 
Poltava, Mirgorod, and Puryatin. A chap- 
lain arrived with the original cadre in the 
spring of 1944, and Chaplain Clarence J. 
Strippey served with distinction through 
most of this command’s history.** 

The AAF in the European war reached 
a peak of more than 13,000 combat planes 
operated by more than 619,000 men. 
More than 750,000 bomber and one mil- 
lion fighter sorties were flown dropping 
more than one and one-half million tons 
of bombs on enemy targets. More than 
35,000 enemy aircraft were destroyed com- 
pared to an AAF loss of 18,000 aircraft 
before V-E Day, 7 May 1945. Despite 
tragic losses suffered by the Allies in the 
early part of the air war, German Field 
Marshal Wilhelm Kietel gave chief credit 
for the victories in the west to air power. 
In the arena of battle stretching from 
equatorial Africa to the snowy steppes of 
Russia, chaplains were a part of each AAF 
organization. 


War In The Pacific 


In the vast panorama of the Pacific 
War, chaplains served air units from the 
frozen wastes of the Arctic to the steam- 
ing jungles of the equator and down to 
Australia; from Hawaii to New Guinea 
and to India. Perhaps never before in his- 
tory had battles been waged over such a 
vast field. 

Our strategy in the Pacific was mainly 
defensive for the early part of the war. 
The first offensive action was made 18 
April 1942 when Lt. Col. Jimmy Doolittle 
led 16 B-25’s from the aircraft carrier 
Hornet on a raid against five Japanese 
cities, a raid which resulted in the Japa- 
nese directing much of their strength to 
the defense of the homeland. Though 
major American effort was diverted to 
Europe, the Fifth, Seventh, and Thirteenth 
Air Forces helped halt Japanese advances 
in the Central, South, and Southwest 
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Pacific by attacking supply points, ship- 
ping, and troops.*° 

The Hawaiian Air Force was redesig- 
nated as the Seventh Air Force on 5 Feb- 
ruary 1942, and Chaplain Edmund C. 
Sliney was appointed staff chaplain on 23 
March to supervise eight chaplains. By 
August 1944 there were 50 chaplains. 
However, the first AAF units to appear in 
South Pacific areas did not have chaplains 
assigned but were served by civilian mis- 
sionaries, including Rev. Fr. Johan of the 
Catholic mission at Espiritu Santo.*® 

Chaplain William R. Smith assigned to 
the 67th Fighter Squadron which arrived 
as part of a Task Force in New Caledonia 
on 12 March 1942 was the first AAF 
chaplain in the South Pacific. Chaplain 
William C. Thomas, in the same Task 
Force, was assigned to the 109th Station 
Hospital and served the men at nearby 
Plaine des Graiacs airfield. Later he trans- 
fervedito ther: AAr.*? 

After the Battle of Midway in July 
1942, the Seventh Air Force’s 11th Bomb 
Group (Heavy) went to the South Pacific 
from Hickam and established headquarters 
at Espiritu Santo. The planes were sta- 
tioned at Nandi, Fiji Islands; Efate, New 
Hebrides; and Plaine des Graiacs, New 
Caledonia. Chaplain Kenneth Stack was 
the group chaplain. In August 1942, the 
ground echelon arrived at Efate, and 
Chaplain George Khalil, who had accom- 
panied the men, at once busied himself in 
building a chapel. In the spring of 1943, 
the 5th Bomb Group moved to the South- 
west Pacific accompanied by Chaplain 
Maurice Mullan. Both the 5th and 11th 
Bomb Groups with their chaplains were 
later incorporated into the Thirteenth Air 
Force. In August 1943, three chaplains, 
Thomas Norton, Henry C. Pennington, 
and Ernest J. Blackford, left Oahu on the 
First Central Pacific Aerial Operation, the 
reclamation of Baker Island, a bloodless 
operation. In October 1943, Chaplains 
Moffatt, McIntosh, Kelsey, and Mahoney 
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went to Funafuti in the Ellice Islands for 
the First Aerial Offensive against the Gil- 
bert and Marshall Islands.** 

Seventh Air Force and its various units 
was reorganized into the Army Air Forces 
Pacific Ocean Areas (AAFPOA) in August 
1944 at Hickam, T. H., with Chaplain 
John S. Bennett assigned as staff chaplain. 
AAFPOA Advanced Headquarters was es- 
tablished at Guam and the main Head- 
quarters at Hickam, and Bennett rotated 
back and forth each two weeks. Reports 
from chaplains in the field went through 
the AAFPOA chaplain direct to the Air 
Chaplain in Washington.*® 

When the Seventh Air Force headquar- 
ters at Hickam moved to Saipan in Octo- 
ber 1944 all its chaplains were in the 
combat zone. Previously, November 1943 
to April 1944, the forward headquarters 
had been in the Ellice Islands. Seventh 
Air Force chaplains served units in the fol- 
lowing areas: Hawaiian Islands, Canton 
Island, Baker Island, Carolinas, Ellice 
Islands, Gilberts, Marshalls, Marianas, Phil- 
ippines, Palaus, Bonins, and Ryukyus, and 
by 30 November 1945 the following chap- 
lains had served as staff chaplains: Ed- 
mund C. Shiney, Edward A. Taylor, James 
A. Moffatt, Edgar H. Brimberry, and Jo- 
seph F. Woodson. At the close of the war, 
the Seventh Air Force returned to Hawaii.*° 

In another part of the Pacific, the bleak, 
wind-swept, fog-shrouded, and ice-bound 
islands of the Aleutians, the Eleventh Air 
Force guarded the ramparts of freedom 
and helped repulse the Japanese invasion. 
The Eleventh Air Force Service Command 
was formed in 1942, but the chaplain sec- 
tion was not organized until 1943 when 
Chaplain John L. Anderton became the 
first staff chaplain. Chaplain Stanley Pow- 
ers was the first chaplain in the Aleutians, 
coming in with the infantry at Cold Bay 
(later called Fort Randal). He transferred 
to an air fighter group and moved to 
Adak before the attack on Kiska and Attu. 

The Fifth Air Force was so designated 
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3 September 1942. The Chaplain’s Sec- 
tion, United States Army Forces in Aus- 
tralia, was formedat sea 12 December 
1941, and Chaplain John E. Kinney was 
Task Force Staff Chaplain, later Staff 
Chaplain of the Allied Air Forces with 
headquarters at Melbourne, and still later 
the first Staff Chaplain of Fifth Air Force. 
He was succeeded by Chaplain Augustus 
F. Gearhard, who had served with distinc- 
tion in World War I and received two 
decorations for heroism for rescuing the 
wounded under fire. The second was not 
awarded until he was in New Guinea al- 
though the recommendation and its ap- 
proval had been made in 1919.*? 

Fifth Air Force Hadquarters moved suc- 
cessively to Port Moresby, Nadzab, Hol- 
landia, Leyte, Mindanao, Luzon, Okinawa, 
and Japan. Staff Chaplains were: John E. 
Kinney, Augustus F. Gearhard, Thomas 
_A. Shea, Roy C. Davis, Alden Bell, and 
Peter A. Dunn. The total number of chap- 
lains in Fifth Air Force in 1946 was 118. 

On the thirteenth hour of the thirteenth 
day of January 1943, the Thirteenth Air 
Force was activated with headquarters at 
Espiritu Santo, and it included seven chap- 
lains in addition to Staff Chaplain Ken- 
neth J. Stack. Chaplain Frank A. Wilder, 
former staff chaplain of the Gulf Coast 
Training Command, was assigned as staff 
chaplain in September 1943. In January 
1944, the 20 chaplains of the Thirteenth 
Air Force were stationed at Espiritu Santo, 
Tantantu, Guadalcanal, Russell Islands, 
Munda, Nandi, and Fiji. Later moves took 
it to Leyte in August 1945, and finally to 
Glarkeyiield-) Luzon. In. February 1945, 
Chaplain Edward A. Rein became the 
new staff chaplain.** 

On 15 June 1944, Rear Echelon of Fifth 
Air Force became Far East Air Forces 
(FEAF) with headquarters at Brisbane, 
Australia, under the command of Gen. 
G. C. Kenney. It included the Fifth and 
Thirteenth Air Forces, and later Seventh 
Air Force, Far East Service Command, 
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and the 22nd Replacement Depot. The 
mission of FEAF was the administration 
and operation of the air forces in the 
Southwest Pacific for the final assault on 
Japan. Its units were situated in Australia, 
Papua, New Britain, the Netherlands East 
Indies, Palau, the Philippines, Okinawa, 
and eventually Japan. By 1946 the num- 
ber of chaplains had increased from 15 to 
250. Gearhard was appointed staff chap- 
lain and his intimate knowledge of condi- 
tions in the Pacific, friendship with fellow 
chaplains, and untiring effort for the good 
of the entire command won the respect of 
commanders and chaplains. After spending 
four Christmases in the Pacific, he returned 
late in December 1945 to the United 
States and was succeeded by Chaplain 
Glenn Witherspoon, former director of the 
Air Chaplains Transition Training Confer- 
ence and First Air Force Staff Chaplain. 
Deputy Staff Chaplains of FEAF included 
Chaplains Paul W. Yinger, Wilbur J. Mc- 
Daniel, and Harry A. McKnight, Jr. 

On 10 June 1945 the forces in the Pa- 
cific were reorganized so that GHOQ com- 
bined supervision of the central, south, and 
southwest Pacific under General MacAr- 
thur. Chaplain Cohee was the staff chap- 
lain of Central Pacific, Chaplain Kroenke 
was staff chaplain of South Pacific, Chap- 
lain Ivan Bennett was staff chaplain of 
Southwest Pacific and GHQ, Chaplain 
Reuben Strong was the staff chaplain for 
the Navy; Gearhard for FEAF; and Chap- 
lain Frank Tobey for Services of Supply.** 

The Far East Service Command was or- 
ganized in July 1944, and Chaplain Ar- 
nold M. Maahs was assigned as the first 
staff chaplain. He was succeeded by 
Chaplain Bertram L. Smith when FEASC 
moved from Brisbane to Hollandia. Smith 
was hospitalized and returned to the 
United States in April 1945 because of ill 
health and was succeeded by Chaplain 
Carl C. Mellberg. 

The 22nd Replacement: Depot arrived 
in the Southwest Pacific Area on 1 Octo- 
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ber 1944 at Hollandia, New Guinea. Its 
mission was to provide for the care and 
processing of personnel arriving in the the- 
ater, awaiting assignment, or returning to 
the United States. Chaplain William H. 
Andrew was the first depot chaplain. A 
part of his duties was to visit the compa- 
nies stationed in Australia, Nadzab, Moro- 
tai, Leyte, Luzon, Tokyo, and Biak. An- 
drew was succeeded by Chaplain Turibius 
Mulcahy on 25 June 1945. 

In the China-Burma-India Theater a 
heroic story was written with the few 
planes of the Tenth and Fourteenth Air 
Forces against a determined enemy, ad- 
ministrative tangles, and almost 
mountable logistic problems. 

Chaplain Thurman G. Vickers was the 
Staff Chaplain of the Tenth Air Force 
when it was activated at Patterson Field, 
Ohio, 12 February 1942. The Tenth, des- 
tined to have a colorful history in the 
China-Burma-India Theater, arrived in 
New Delhi in May 1942, and by 1943 
had five chaplains. In October 1943, the 
Air Service Command was organized with- 
in the theater and included six chaplains. 
Chaplain Mullally replaced Chaplain Vick- 
ers when he returned to the United States. 
The Tenth Air Force Headquarters moved 
from New Delhi, to Barrackpore, to Cal- 
cutta, to Kanjiboah (Assam), and to Myit- 
kyina (Burma) by November 1944. In 
June 1944, Chaplain John C. W. Linsley 
replaced Mullally when the latter returned 
to the United States. In the middle of Oc- 
tober 1945, the Tenth Air Force for the 
eighth time moved its headquarters—this 


insur- 


time from Kunming to Kiangwan Air Base, 
Shanghai. The headquarters was estab- 
lished in the large buildings between 
Shanghai City and Kiangwan in an area 
built about 1943 as a civic center for 
Shanghai. 

The Theater Headquarters of USAF 
China-Burma-India was established in June 
1943, and Chaplain E. L. Treet was as- 
signed as theater chaplain.** 
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Chaplain James E. Tull was the first 
chaplain to serve AAF troops in China. 
Originally an administrative officer, he be- 
came a chaplain while overseas and served 
with the 7th Bomb Group in Java and 
the 23rd Fighter Group in India and 
China. As a member of the Fourteenth 
Air Force, he was the only chaplain serv- 
ing AAF troops in China for a period of 
14 months before his return to the States 
im) late"1943>*° 

Operational casualties in “flying the 
Hump” were high. In fact, more crews 
were lost due to weather and equipment 
failures of aircraft than from enemy ac- 
tion. Coupled with these hazards were the 
constant problems of meager food supplies 
and the prevalence of disease. 

The Twentieth and Twenty-First Air 
Forces, organized in April 1944, concen- 
trated B-29 attacks against the Japanese 
homeland from China, Tinian, and Saipan. 
Chaplain Kenneth Stack was Twentieth 
Air Force Staff Chaplain. By the summer 
of 1945 aircraft and oil production were 
brought to a standstill, and incendiary raids 
were transforming the major cities of Japan 
into flaming infernos. Then on 6 August, 
the Enola Gay, a B-29 piloted by Colonel 
Paul Tibbetts, dropped the first atomic 
bomb on Hiroshima destroying 60 percent 
of the city. On 9 August, the Great Artiste, 
piloted by Maj. Charles Sweeney, dropped 
the second atomic bomb on Nagasaki. 
That same day Russia invaded Manchuria. 
The Japanese surrendered 14 August, and 
the war in the Pacific—as well as World 
War II—ended. 

In the Pacific Theater, the, AAK tew 
more than 669,000 sorties against Japan. 
More than one-half million tons of bombs 
were dropped on Japan and its islands 
alone. More than 10,000 Japanese aircraft 
were destroyed compared to an AAF loss 
of 4,500 aircraft.*® 

The gigantic theater of the Pacific, the 
island-hopping campaign and strategy, the 
cooperation between the Army and Navy, 
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the stuggle for air superiority—fought from 
the steaming jungles of the equator to the 
icy winds of Kiska—is a drama of distance 
and combat neverybefore equaled. Chap- 
lains served men in the most widely dis- 
persed and brutal conflict the Pacific world 
had ever known. They lived in areas in- 
habited by primitive peoples still in the 
hunting and fishing stage and those who 
were representative of the highest and old- 
est civilizations. Although they knew the 
perilous heights of the mighty Himalayas, 
the green death of the jungle, or the white 
death of the north, the encompassing en- 
vironment was the ocean, the Pacific, which 
though once considered a barrier to plans 
of conquest was now in the 20th century 
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conquered by submarine, ship, and espe- 
cially by air power. Against this backdrop 
of nature in all its aspects, of civilization, 
primitive, new, and old, of death menac- 
ing in its many forms, the chaplains labored 
to give men the solace, strength, and vision 
afforded through faith in God. 

_ On the other side of the globe, chaplains 
served from the jungles of Belgian Congo 
to almost the entire of Europe, and from 
there to Iceland, Greenland, and North 
and South America. Linking the units of 
the Army Air Forces was the Air Trans- 
port Command, a constant reminder of the 
global extent of war. Among ATC’s most 
frequent passengers were chaplains serving 
men in these widely dispersed areas. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Training and 


Supervision 


Chaplain School 


The Chaplain School was reactivated 
early in 1942 at Fort Benjamin Harrison 
with a faculty of six chaplains and several 
line officers, and 75 chaplains were in the 
first class. Each four week session gave in- 
tensive instruction in military organization, 
customs and courtesies, military law, graves 
registration, first aid, military administra- 
tion, chaplain activities, and other subjects. 


Outdoor periods included calisthenics, drill, 
gas-mask drill, and outdoor map orienta- 
tion. “Take cover!” became a familiar 
warning during hikes which meant that all 
had to “hit the dirt” as though in an actual 
air raid. 


In August the school moved to Harvard 
University where chaplains were housed in 
Perkins Hall. The Government paid the 
university about $10.50 for each student 


The last class of the Chaplain School at Fort Benjamin Harrison before its move to Harvard 


University. 
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who used the facilities. This varied with 
the number of students. For example, in 
1944 the total fixed costs a month for 250 
students was $3,618.89 which included the 
use of the Germanic Museum, the Semitic 
Museum, Sanders Hall, Perkins Hall, and 
operating expenses for the school ‘itself. + * 
Through most of the war, Chaplain Wil- 
‘liam D. Cleary was the commandant and 
Chaplain Ralph C. Deibert the Director 
of Training. Under their leadership the 
school attained a high degree of proficiency 
in acquainting clergymen with the demands 
of military life. In August 1943, the school 
was lengthened to five weeks. The daily in- 
spections, classroom instruction, and out- 
door exercises prepared chaplains for 
whatever field of service they would soon 
enter. 

Being a part of historic Harvard Uni- 
versity was itself a privilege. The Harvard 
Museum, friendly churches and hospital- 
ity of Boston, and the thousands of men 
and women in uniform throughout the area 
gave chaplains an introduction to military 
life seldom enjoyed before. Distinguished 
visitors to Harvard included the Duke of 
Windsor, Prime Minister Winston Churchill, 
and military leaders of the United States 
and Allied nations. The reading of duty 
assignments and graduation were high 
- points in the school, for the days of fellow- 
_ ship were soon to be but happy memories 
as chaplains departed for their work, many 
_ of them going directly to units destined for 
- combat and others going to remote sites 
_ and camps where almost alone they would 
attempt to minister to the spiritual needs of 
men preparing for battle. 

The Air Chaplain visited most every ses- 
sion of the school to consult with chaplains 
_ being assigned to the AAF. In June 1945 he 
_had Chaplain Emmanuel Rackman as- 
signed to the school as his liaison officer 
_and as an instructor on AAF matters. This 
marked the beginning of the cooperative 


7” * Superior figures refer to footnotes starting with p. 297. 
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training between Army and Air Force 
chaplains which was to last until 1953. In 
1946 the course in Army Air Forces in- 
cluded 12 hours of instruction in AAF or- 
ganization, AAF administration, Map and 
Aerial Photographic Reading and the AAF 
Chaplain Program. 

The Chaplain School moved to Fort 
Devens, Mass., in August 1944, then to 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., the following July. 
There were four sessions of the school at 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, 21 at Harvard 
University, 7 at Fort Devens, 3 at Fort 
Oglethorpe. It was reorganized in January 
1946. During this time 8,302 clergymen 
entered and 8,183 graduated. Fifty-five 
were ordered to duty while in school, and 
64 failed to complete the course. Illness 
accounted for the failure of some, but 50 
failed to meet the academic requirements. 
In 1943 an advanced course was scheduled 
to train chaplains with military experience 
for supervisory positions. 

The Extension Courses used in Corps 
Area Extension Schools were suspended at 
the beginning of the war, but the lesson 
materials were available for troop schools.” 


Air Chaplain Transition Conference Course 


One of the outstanding achievements of 
the Air Chaplain was the establishment of 
the Chaplain Transition Conference Course 
at San Antonio Aviation Cadet Center 
(SAACC) in 1944. The purpose was to 
train chaplains and chaplains’ assistants 
for better fulfillment of their responsibilities 
in the AAF. Authorization for the school 
from Headquarters, AAF, directed that it 
“should be so organized as to be a supple- 
ment to but not a substitute for the train- 
ing provided all chaplains at Chaplain 
School. . . .” Maj. General Harper, As- 
sistant Chief of Air Staff for Training, said, 
“Observations . . . have indicated the critical 
need for . . . training designed to orientate 
Army Air Force chaplains concerning the 
ways and means by which they can more 
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Air Chaplain Carpenter, on right; Ch. Gyn- 

ther Storaasli, center; and chaplain instruc- 

tors planning the Air Chaplain’s Transition 

Training Course at SAAAC, San Antonio, 
yo, Ue 


effectively accomplish their . missions. 
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mie Director and faculty were ordered 
to SAACC six weeks in advance to prepare 
instructional material for the course which 
was to last 11 to 13 days with an antici- 
pated flow of 60 chaplains and 40 chap- 
lain assistants. Between each class there 
was to be a one day break. The first course 
opened 15 June 1944 with an enrollment of 
57 chaplains. This represented the first 
school for AAF chaplains and the first 
school for chaplain assistants in the history 
of the Army. The Navy had been instruct- 
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ing specialists to assist chaplains since early 
1943. 

Since the course was conducted along the 
line of a conference course, rather than as a 
school, textbooks were not used. The sub- 
jects covered were as follows: 


Chap-} Chaplain 


pubjects lains | Assistants 

hours hours 
NAPS @roantzatlonene eee 4 4 
ENP ARSE KEOUNES 5 oo coe eo bee 6 6 
Wark @rientatione == anna 2 2 
Keadershilpre yk eee ete 8 0 
Choir Organization & Direction 0 8 
Venereal Disease Control...... 10 0 
Military Filing & Correspond- 

CHCE, 4 Dhow Gtut es 5 ane 0 10 
Personala @ounselincaenes ses 10 0 
Graves’ Registration.......... 0 J 
Auto Operation (Refresher)... . 0 3 
iPracticalatrocedtiresaes stm 10 10 
Physical Fitness Participation... | 10 10 


A comprehensive examination completed 
each session. Daily religious devotions were 
held for the three faiths, Protestant, Cath- 
olic, and Jewish.* 

The mission of the course was perhaps 
best explained by its gnarled director, 
Storaasli, who said: 


To be effective in carrying out his 
mission of morality and religion, a 
chaplain not only must be a man of 
God—but he must be a man of rare 
good humor who understands the 
worries and work of those in his AAF 
“parish” ..., We try to unlimpen 
our chaplains mentally, as well as 
spiritually.° 


The “unlimbering” included seminars in 
the evening hours and P.T. in the after- 
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Air Chaplain’s Transition Conference Course faculty. From left to right: Chaplains Barbee, Eu- 


bank, Patterson, Witherspoon, Storaasli, Healy, Leen, Gruhn, and Rackman. 
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noon. Many chaplains completed the ob- 
stacle course known as ‘“The Burma Road.” 
While the record was held by a teen-age 
cadet, who completed it in ten minutes 
and nine seconds, at least one chaplain in 
each class cimbed, crawled, and ran 
through it in less than 12 minutes.® 
In late 1944 the chaplain faculty and 
their diverse responsibilities were as follows: 
Gynther Storaasli, Director 
Glenn J. Witherspoon, Deputy Director, Direc- 
tor of Training, Instructor 
Austin L. Healy, Catholic Religious Coordina- 
tor, Instructor 
Theodore R. Leen, Seminar Supervisor for 
Chaplains, Instructor 
August W. Gruhn, Board of Review of Chap- 
lain Assts, Instructor 
John D. Barbee, Protestant Religious Coordi- 
nator, Instructor 
Emmanuel Rackman, Jewish Religious Coordi- 
nator, Instructor 
James F. Patterson, Adjutant 
Graham S. Eubank, Billet Inspector, Instructor 


In addition, there were four enlisted men 
and three civilian clerks assigned. 


On 13 July 1944 the first course for AAF 
chaplain assistants got under way, and as- 


sistants within the continental limits of the 
United States were eligible to attend. Sev- 


eral of the classes were taken jointly with 
chaplains. WACs were enrolled with other 
chaplain assistants and were housed at 
Brooks Field. Of the first 28 WACs who 
attended the school, only one had a final 


comprehensive test grade lower than 90. 


Chaplain Austin Healy wrote, “It has been 
observed that the caliber and specialized 


talents of the chaplains’ assistants are 


unique and highly adaptable to Chaplain 
Corps’ activities.” The 40 chaplain assist- 
ants in the October 1944 class wrote the 


Director: “As a result of this course we 
now feel that we have a more definite 
place within the Chaplain Corps. 


oh) re 


By 23 June 1945 the AAF Chaplain and 
Chaplain Assistant Transition Conference 


Course had accomplished its mission. In the 
/one year period, 23 classes of chaplains 
(totaling 1,084 chaplains) and 21 classes 
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of chaplain assistants (totaling 939 assist- 
ants, including 74 WACs, had graduated. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
course was that problems peculiar to the 
AAF could be discussed with instructors 
who had wide experience in the field. One 
of the benefits planned into the program 
was a relaxed atmosphere which furthered 
fellowship. Storaasli in a letter to Chaplain 
Fraser said, ““Of great significance is the 
fact that the chaplains are getting almost as 
much out of their association with their 
fellow chaplains as they do from the class- 
room.” Dr. Seward Hiltner, Chairman of 
the Committee on Religion and Health, 
Federal Council of Churches, after visiting 
the course and speaking most highly of the 
counseling instruction said, ““The morale 
building effects of the school for the chap- 
plains alone would be sufficient to justify 
its existence.” Chaplains Orville McKay 
and Raphael J. O’Malley summed up the 
feeling of many chaplains when they said 
that the two outstanding features were the 
personality of the teachers and the absence 
of tension that had characterized the Chap- 
lain School.*® 

The subjects rated most highly by chap- 
lains as making a real contribution to their 
training were: AAF Organization, AAF 
Perspectives, VD Control, and Personal 
Counseling. Most chaplains favored a prac- 
tical approach to problems. When the 
course closed 27 June 1945, several recom- 
mendations were made including: better 
climate location, should be within Plans 
and Training Section of Air Chaplain Divi- 
sion to cut down channels of communica- 
tion, longer courses for chaplain assistants, 
and more time for preparation of instruc- 
tional material.° 


Conferences 


An even more effective method of train- 
ing was the conference which could be 
adapted to the training needs of chaplains 
in supervisory positions, new chaplains, or 
for special programs. So widespread was 
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1945 AAF Chaplain Conference at Edmonton, Canada. 


this method that in April 1941 the Chief 
of Chaplains directed: 


Chaplains who are conducting schools 
or courses of instruction for other chap- 
lains are . . . asked to send their re- 
ports through the channels indicated 
below: 

Air Corps stations to the Air District 
Chapiaine ees 


The Chief of Chaplains had a conference of 
staff chaplains that same month, and Chap- 
lain E. J. Griffin wrote his reactions to the 


Chief: 


In my twenty-five years in the Army 
Chaplaincy I have participated in 
many conferences, but none of them 
even remotely approached this last 
conference in program, subject matter, 
presentation and value. ... It could 
be sensed that each one felt the extent 
of the new responsibilities he was un- 
dertaking, and was determined to gar- 
ner all available information to aid in 
his new extended) field: 3 = 


A similar conference was held in June 1942 
to which all senior chaplains in the ZI, in- 
cluding those of the First, Second, Third, 
and Fourth Air Forces, were invited. 

The AAF grew so rapidly that Air Chap- 


lain Carpenter called a conference of super- 
visory chaplains to meet in the Pentagon, 
16-18 March 1943. In 1944 the AF Super- 
visory Chaplains Conference was held in 
Atlantic City, N.J., 15-18 April, but the 
conference was not completed due to the 
fact that all but two of the chaplains were 
stricken with food poisoning. The two who 
were not stricken—Chaplains Storaasli and 
Tull—had served in China. The May 1945 
AAF Chaplain Conference was held at 
Gravelly Point, D.C., and the program in- 
cluded the following topics: G.I. Bill of 
Rights; Redeployment, Readjustment, and 
Demobilization; the Future of the Chap- 
laincy; Rotation, Replacement, Separations, 
and Surplus Chaplains. 

Training Conferences of Chaplains were 
held at all levels from base to major com- 
mand. The Third Air Force Conference of 
2 July 1943 discussed among other matters: 
Chaplains’ Monthly Reports, Transporta- 
tion, Attendance of Chaplains at scenes of 
crashes, opportunity for members of com- 
mand to attend religious services, chaplain’s 
office hours (especially evening), and moral 
problems. At Santa Ana, Calif., the Confer- 
ence of January 1943, had two seminars— 
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one each for Protestant and Catholic chap- 
lains—and three general sessions including 
a banquet. Chaplain McMurry of the 
Fourth Air Force conducted training con- 
ferences on a regional basis at March, 
Hammer, and McChord _ fields with a 
faculty of four supervisory chaplains in the 
command. The Air Chaplain or his repre- 
sentative participated in many of the 
conferences. '* 

Overseas, training conferences were held 
in most commands. One of the most ambi- 
tious programs was in the Ninth Air Force 
which in November 1944 began a school 
with six days of classes, each session having 
an enrollment of 12 chaplains who came in 
denominational groups (Catholic or Protes- 
tant). There were special conferences for 
chaplain assistants. By the end of March 
1945, all Ninth Air Force chaplains had 
attended one of the 15 sessions, a total of 
145. Also, at his regular monthly confer- 
ence for supervisory chaplains, Chaplain 
Francis X. Singleton scheduled a special 
speaker on some pertinent subject. The 
conference of April 1944 was attended by 
120 chaplains."* 

In the MTO, an outstanding series of 
conferences was conducted by Chaplain 
William J. Walsh of the North African Air 


Chaplains’ Conference at Langley Field. 


Chaplains Pennington, Reynolds, and Car- 
penter at head table. 


1p ey, 


Chaplains’ Conference at Florence, Italy, 
1945, conducted by Chaplain (Maj Gen) 
William R. Arnold, then Inspector General 


for Chaplain Activities throughout the Army. 


Forces at Casablanca, Oran, Algiers, Tunis, 
and Constantine over a period of four 
weeks early in 1943. Recommendations 
from the conferences were passed on to the 
Commanding General." 

One of the most representative confer- 
ences in the Pacific was held in the Meiji 
Building, Tokyo, 19-20 March 1946, which 
was attended by Ivan Bennett, Theater 
Staff Chaplain; Glenn Witherspoon, FEAF 
Staff Chaplain; and Chaplains of the CBI, 
Thirteenth Air Force and Fifth Air Force.’ 

Orientation conferences were used to ac- 
quaint new chaplains and chaplain assist- 
ants with their duties. Upon his assignment 
to First’ Air” Forte at “Mitchel Field; 
Storaasli drew up a training guide for new 
chaplains and set up a school at Mitchel 
which gave them brief on-the-job training. 
The ETO Staff Chaplain organized a two- 
day orientation conference at Cheltenham, 
England, in which many AAF chaplains 
heard lectures on various subjects includ- 
ing church life in Great Britain, English 
marriage laws, and supply policies of the 
theater. The Twelfth Air Force conducted 
its five-day orientation course at Casa- 
blanca. FEAF Staff Chaplain Witherspoon 
in early 1946 met with chaplains reporting 
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to FEAF, instructed them on their duties, 
and treated them to dinner. Orientation 
periods for incoming chaplains of the West- 
ern Flying Training Command were held 
at Santa Ana Army Air Base where they 
could observe and take part in a dynamic 
chaplain program. The pattern of the 
orientation period—whether in the Eighth 
Air Force or Fifth Air Force—does not seem 
to follow any particular design but was 
merely an effort to help chaplains get into 
their work with the least amount of delay 
and confusion.'® 

Special types of conferences were held 
from time to time. At the close of the war 
in Europe, Carpenter organized a one 
week’s school at St. Germain for chaplains 
likely to remain overseas to prepare them 
for the difficult morale problems of occu- 
pation duty. Each student was certified as 
an Information and Education Instructor 
upon completion of the study. After the 
five classes of students at St. Germain, the 
entire staff was sent to the MTO to con- 
duct a similar course. Chaplain Randolph 
Gregory was the director. 


A three-day seminar on Pastoral Coun- 
seling was conducted at Drew Field, Fla., 
16-18 November 1943, by Chaplain 
Donald C. Beatty, who for five years prior 
to his active duty with the AAF was Per- 
sonal Counselor in a Connecticut State 
Hospital and on the faculty of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. Dr. Seward Hiltner of the 
Federal Council of Churches assisted. An 
average of 40-45 chaplains from the Third 
Air Force attended all sessions, and it 
elicited such a response that the Staff Chap- 
lain recommended counseling seminars 
should be conducted throughout the AAF. 
This was one of the influences which led to 
the Air Chaplain Transition Conference 
Course the following year. The one short- 
coming of the course was that each chap- 
lain had been expected to bring case-studies 
of his counseling experience for discussion, 
but most failed to do so." 

Retreats were encouraged as a means of 
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deepening the chaplain’s spiritual life. At 
times these were combined with confer- 
ences. Chaplain William Sissell of the Air 
Service Command, MTO, conducted a 
successful conference-retreat at Naples in 
1944 and another the following year at 
Assai. At other times they were separate as 
in the case of the Twelfth Tactical Air 
Command’s Protestant retreat of 15-17 
July 1946 at Pottenstein, Germany, and 
the Catholic retreat of 22-24 July. A one 
day retreat for chaplains of the Thirteenth 
Air Force was held at a large estate near 
Clark Field, P.I., early in 1946. Many of 
the retreats were sponsored, at least in 
part, by civilian church leaders and organi- 
zations. The Federal Council of Churches 
in March 1944 sponsored a chaplain’s One- 
Day Conference Retreat at the First Meth- 
odist Church of San Diego, Calif., as one of 
several regional retreats. Army Ground 
Force and Air Force chaplains, as well as 
Navy and Marine chaplains, attended. 
Archbishop Spellman, Bishop Leonard, Dr. 
Pugh, Bishop Oxnam, and other religious 
leaders conducted retreats and conferences 
for chaplains on their oversea visits.** 
Chaplains were encouraged to take time 
each year for their personal spiritual re- 
freshment. War Department directives au- 
thorized ten days temporary duty for such 
purpose. For Catholic chaplains this was 
accomplished through retreats, and for 
Protestants detached service at rest camps 
or attendance at church conferences in the 
area. The Twelfth Air Force Staff Chap- 
lain in June 1943 reported that all Cath- 
olic chaplains had made their annual re- 
treats and that Protestant chaplains were 
being placed on detached service at air 
force rest camps for five days. Many 
chaplains attended the “quiet day” for 
religious meditation at the Church of St. 
Martin’s in the Field, London, 29 April 
1944. Although it was primarily for Epis- 
copal chaplains, all chaplains were invited. 
Meetings, such as denominational confer- 
ences, the Methodist Crusade for World 
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Order, and Conference Schools of Evange- 
lism were attended by chaplains. Chaplains 
of the Tenth Air Force atended church con- 
ferences in India, tie of those in the 
Thirteenth Air Force attended the Method- 
ist Church Conference in Sidney, Australia, 
May 1945."° 

A program was developed by the Staff 
Chaplain, Twelfth Air Force in early 1944 
which gave chaplains opportunity to visit 
the Holy Land. This program was later ex- 
panded to include chaplains in other AAF 
commands serving in the MTO and ETO 
as well as the ground forces and the Navy 
on an equitable quota basis. Chaplains 
were also given the opportunity to visit 
Rome. In 1943 the Twelfth Air Force Staff 
Chaplain was able to report that all his 
chaplains had been able to make such a 
ivip if they desired.”° 

The Chaplains Association, through its 
periodical The Army and Navy Chaplain, was 
a valuable means of exchanging ideas, and 
the Chief of Chaplains recommended that 
every chaplain should be a member. Like- 
wise, The Chaplain, published by the Gen- 
eral Commission on Chaplains, was an in- 
valuable tool for sharing of experience. The 
association of chaplains in local chapters of 
the Chaplain Association or more informal 
groups proved to be helpful in solving prob- 
lems and sharing ideas across service lines.*? 

During World War II chaplains for the 
first time were sent to Service Schools. 
Deputy Chief of Chaplains George Rixey 
pushed the idea of chaplains attending the 
Command and General Staff School, and 
this proved to be a fortunate development. 
It was the beginning of chaplains taking 
an active part in the advanced professional 
education of the armed services. The first 
AAF chaplain recommended for the Com- 
mand and General Staff School was Chap- 
lain Ralph Reed who was nominated for 
the class of April 1944.”° 

Chaplains participated in military train- 
ing offered at all bases through physical 
training, War Room reading, orientation 
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periods, reviews, retreats, lectures, and simi- 
lar activities. The enthusiasm of some few 
chaplains for pilot training had to be 
curbed. 

Supervision 


There were no officially designated staff 
chaplains until Chaplain Maurice Rey- 
nolds, in 1940, assigned as a Corps Area 
Chaplain, demonstrated the value of this 
supervisory position. Up to this time 
senior chaplains were in several instances 
designated “Department Chaplain” or 
“Corps Area Chaplain” as an additional 
duty but their supervisory responsibilities 
were very limited and the positions had 
no official recognition. The Chief of Chap- 
lains gave supervision through review of 
reports and exchange of ideas through the 
Circular Letter, but there were almost no 
staff visits to chaplains in the field because 
of lack of funds, with the exception of 
Chaplain Brasted much of whose travel 
was at his own expense. While chaplains 
cooperated with one another, most of them 
had the idea expressed by one instructor 
at the Chaplain School in 1943 who said, 
“No one can tell you what to do or what 
to preach.” While such a loose arrange- 
ment might have been acceptable in the 
peacetime Army, it was inadequate for the 
demands of a growing military force in 
time of war. Some supervision was neces- 
sary to insure an adequate program.”® 

The basic organization of the Army 
chaplaincy was developed by the Chief of 
Chaplains in 1941 and provided supervisory 
coverage for all forces, especially those or- 
ganizations going overseas. In the AAF, 
supervisory chaplains were authorized for 
various headquarters down to division level. 
The term “Supervisory Chaplain,” rather 
than “Staff Chaplain,” was used to show 
supervisory responsibility without interfering 
with command prerogatives and to assure 
civilian churches that chaplains would have 
freedom to perform their professional 
duties. Gradually, the term “Staff Chap- 
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lain” was adopted. This indicated the 
acceptance won by chaplains at various 
levels of command. The senior chaplain 
on a base was usually designated as base 
chaplain. 

What was the status of the supervisory 
chaplain to the individual chaplain? The 
Chief of Chaplains in 1941 said, “Regi- 
mental chaplains are not to be considered 
as assistants to the Division or Post chap- 
lain. It is rather, the senior chaplain who 
is to assist the regimental chaplain in work- 
ing out the problems involved in providing 
an adequate program for a complete minis- 
try to their regiments.” This policy was to 
guide the relationships of chaplains to staff 
chaplains throughout the war. Storaasli in 
referring to the early days of the war years 
said, “We did not have much to go by. Our 
chief aim was to inculcate a spirit of help- 
fulness and unselfish service in the hearts 
of our chaplains—as indicated by Christ in 
His servant attitude. If we succeeded to 
some extent in doing this, we would and 
could ask no more.” In a talk he gave to 
supervisory chaplains in 1943, he said: 

In assuming the spirit of helpful 
service to the less experienced chap- 
lains, we, who are called to function 
in supervisory capacities, will not only 
enhance the effectiveness of the local 
chaplain’s work and thus contribute 
immeasurably to his usefulness, but 
we will more than justify the estab- 
lishment of our supervisory positions, 
augment the usefulness of our sections 
in the military setup and thus im- 
prove the whole tone of the cause of 
God among the personnel we serve.”* 


Carpenter in October 1943 wrote, “Super- 
visory chaplains should know the men 
under their supervision in a most intimate 
and fatherly fashion. The capabilities, prob- 
lems, peculiarities of every man should be 
an open book to the Supervisor and such 
information should be used as the basis of 
assignments and instruction.” On the other 
hand, Reynolds, “The Great White Father” 
of the Eighth Air Force, in 1943. said, 
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“Any chaplain who takes offense at in- 
structive criticism should get down on his 
knees and pray that his Christian judg- 
ment be broadened and his magnified 
sense of his own importance be made 
humble.” ”° 

The most important areas requiring su- 
pervision were those of providing chaplain 
coverage, disseminating information and 
giving guidance, evaluating the program 
and the chaplains, and troubleshooting. 
What were the methods used? 

In providing adequate coverage, the 
most important task was to keep up-to- 
date with current needs. The Chief of 
Chaplains reviewed Tables of Organization 
to insure that chaplain coverage had been 
provided. He relayed needs for chaplain 
personnel to the denominational indorsing 
agencies and assigned chaplains to the 
AAF and ground forces. Within a month 
after Carpenter became Air Chaplain, he 
sent the following letter to all supervisory 
chaplains: 


I would like you to forward to this 
office on or about the first and fif- 
teenth of each month a copy of the 
roster of your chaplains, giving their 
assignments, any changes made in as- 
signment by local orders, any addi- 
tional chaplains reporting to your 
command, and any chaplains leaving 
your command. At the same time that 
you make such a report for me, you 
will also forward a carbon copy to 
the Office of the Chief of Chaplains, 
attention Chaplain Fraser, Air Liai- 
SOM ge ha 


In this letter he asked that any requests 
for chaplains should state denominational 
needs. The monthly rosters forwarded 
through professional channels enabled him 
and other supervisory chaplains to provide 
coverage. 

Guidance and information were pro- 
vided all chaplains through directives, pol- 
icy letters, monthly bulletins, professional 
correspondence, telephone calls, and con- 
ferences. A partial list of World War II 
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War Department and AAF directives help- 
ful to the chaplain was as follows: 


AR 55-355 Transport Chaplain 

AR 60-5 Chaplains—Basic Provisions 

AR 605-30 Appointment of Chaplains in 
Regular Army 

WD Cir 2 Letters of Condolence 

WD Cir 81 1944 Chaplain Transportation. 
Chaplain Assistant Classified 
as Drivers. 

WD Cir 352 Letters of Condolence by 


Chaplains 
The Chaplain 
Staff Chaplains—Coordination 
AAF Chaplains 


Tech Man 16-205 
AAF Reg 35-28 
AAF Reg 35-55 


AAF Reg 50-7 Chaplains May Not Be Grant- 
ed Aero Ratings 
AAF Ltr 35-74 Sex Morality Lectures by 


Chaplains 
Chaplain Assistants (Upon 
completion of AAF Chaplain 
Trns. Conf. Course) 
Chaplains at Crash Calls 


AAF Ltr 35-95 


AAF Ltr 35-137 


AAF Ltr 39-7 Visit to Relatives of War 
Casualties 

AAF Ltr 47-5 Good Taste and Decency 

AAF Ltr 50-44 Interference with Religious 
Activities 


AAF Man 37-1 Sect VII—AAF Chaplain 


The Chief of Chaplains issued a series of 
Technical Circulars which proved of some 
help to AAF chaplains. The list is as 
follows: 


TC 1 Chapels, Their Equipment, Ad- 


ministration and Use 1 Aug 41 
2 Division Chaplains ... . (}) IDIee 4 
3 The Chaplain at the Reception 
Center Ree Fae nahh. ae 2 31 Jan 42 
4 The Regimental or Unit Chap- 
LATTICE iS 8 P oe esas Ih 1 Mar 42 
5 The Chaplain in the Replace- 
ment Training Center . 25 Mar 42 
6 Marriage, and Related Subjects . 15 Apr 42 
15 Aug 43 
7 Chaplain’s Equipment 5 Mar 43 
15 Aug 43 
8 The Chaplain in the Hospital .15 May 42 
9 The Service Command Chap- 
lain esate |. 19 Sep 42 
10 The Chaplain’s Assistant 6 Nov 42 


The most important directive for AAF 
chaplains during the war years was the 
already noted AAF Regulation 35-55, 
dated 10 September 1945, and entitled, 
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“AAF Chaplain Program.” It was so all- 
inclusive and displayed such original think- 
ing that a brief outline should be given as 
follows: 


1. Organization. 

2. General Responsibilities of AAF Chaplains: The 
chaplain in the AAF is primarily a minister of re- 
ligion, and as such, is the adviser to the command- 
ing officer on all matters pertaining to the religious 
life, morals, and character-building factors within 
a given}command. In the performance of these 
duties the chaplain is responsible to the command- 
ing officer upon whom devolves the ultimate 
responsibility for the religious life, morals, morale 
and character-building within the command. 

3. Specific Responsibilities of the Air Chaplain: The 
Air Chaplain will: 

Act as liaison between the AAF and the Office 
of the Chief of Chaplains. 

Develop the AAF chaplain program, and super- 
vise and evaluate the effectiveness of administration 
of the program within all echelons of the AAF. 

Compile information on and recommend ap- 
proval of personnel, training, and equipment re- 
quirements of the AAF chaplain program. 

Advise on assignment and training of AAF chap- 
lains and chaplain assistants. 

4. Specific Responsibilities of Staff Chaplains. 

5. Specific Responsibilities of Division, Wing, 
and Group Chaplains. 

6. Specific Responsibilities of Base Chaplains. 

7. Communications of a Professional Nature. 

8. Procurement and Assignment of AAF Chap- 
lains and Chaplains Assistants. 

9. Training of AAF Chaplains and Chaplain 
Assistants. 

10. Sabbath Observance and Religious Service. 
11. Use of Chapels. 

12. Adequate Office Facilities. 

13. Visitation to Families of AAF Casualties. 

14. Chaplains at Crashes. 

15. ‘Transportation. 
16. Procurement of Equipment. 
17. Use of Nonappropriated Funds: 
a. Central Post Fund. 
b. Chaplain Activities Fund. 
c. Denominational Religious Funds. 


Directives on chaplain activities were 
published by various commands down to 
base level. 

One of the most widely used means of 
information and guidance was the bulletin 
or circular. The Chief of Chaplains pub- 
lished a monthly Circular Letter which 
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Deputy Air Chaplain Constantine E. Zie- 


linski discusses problem with Air Chaplain 
Charles |. Carpenter. 


publicized new developments in the field 
and successful ideas. 

The Air Chaplain did not publish such 
a bulletin but wrote policy letters to su- 
pervisory chaplains. The USSTAF Chap- 
lain, likewise, sent a staff letter to super- 
visory chaplains rather than a circular 
letter because each major command pub- 
lished a monthly bulletin. Storaasli in the 
First Air Force began sending out a 
monthly bulletin in May 1941, and the 
Ninth Air Force began its Chaplains’ Bul- 
letin) im “December ~ 19432" Newsleiters; 
memos, or bulletins were used by most 
staff chaplains to show personnel changes, 
give guidance on forth-coming events or 
seasons, exchange ideas, and to inform 
chaplains of regulations or equipment. The 
Chief of Chaplains pointed out that cir- 
cular letters were not to be interpreted as 
authority. They did not take the place of 
regulations. 

The use of professional channels was an 
important means for getting at problems 
of a confidential nature or for imparting 
technical information. This privilege, pre- 
venting much of the delay encountered in 
correspondence through military channels, 
was not to be used for matters requiring 
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action, but only for information. The dis- 
tinction was never too clear. 

Because of the fluid nature of war and 
its requirements, the telephone was used 
as an effective means of supervision. 

As already noted, conferences were used 
by chaplains at all levels of command to 
acquaint those under their supervision 
with new developments in the field, for 
planning, and fellowship. Soon after the 
Eight Air Force arrived in England such 
conferences were instituted at various loca- 
tions. The conference of January 1944 was 
attended by Air Chaplain Carpenter. AAF 
chaplains also attended conferences led by 
Ground Force chaplains in their areas in 
order to promote fellowship and coordi- 
nate programs.”' 

Evaluation of the chaplain program and 
the chaplains themselves was accomplished 
through review of monthly chaplain re- 
ports, staff visits, and chaplain evaluation 
sheets. 

The chaplain’s Monthly Report, War De- 
partment Form No. 3, provided one of the 
best tools for effective supervision. It was 
divided as follows: 

1. Chaplain’s Personal Activities at Station. 

a. Religious. Suggested headings included preach- 
ing services, prayer meetings, Sunday Schools, Bible 
Classes, masses, sacraments, catechism, special de- 
votions, hospital and guardhouse services. This 
division was subdivided into sections for Sunday 
activities and those on weekdays. 

b. Joint or participating services. This meant 
services conducted with other chaplains. 

c. Services visited. 

d. Pastoral, educational, recreational, miscel- 
laneous. Suggested headings included addresses of 
moral or educational nature, group discussions, dis- 
ciplinary cases, welfare cases, celebrations of a 
patriotic or anniversary nature, dramatics, athletics, 
sightseeing tours, hospital visits, Scout activities. 

2. Activities in civilian communities. Suggested 
headings included religious services, welfare work, 
celebrations, conventions, conferences, official calls. 
3. Services by visiting clergymen. 

4. Religious percentages of personnel. This meant 
the percentage of each major faith group—Protes- 
tant, Catholic, Jewish, and no denomination—on 
each base. 

5. Changes in status, duties, and address which 
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have occurred during ctrrent month and author- 
ization therefor. id 
6. Report: 
a. Any assignment to secular duties, nature and 
extent, and orders pertaining to such assignment. 
b. Facilities which are provided for your work. 
This referred to the adequacy of chapel, office, 
equipment, and transportation requirements. 
c. Assistants provided and their duties. 
7. Rites which would be reported under a. mar- 
riages, b. baptisms, and c. funerals. 
8. Remarks, recommendations, and other additional 
information. This back page was for indorsements. 


The guidance for the report was covered 
in Army Regulation 60-5, which directed 
the chaplain to submit it on the last day 
of each month to his commander for in- 
dorsement and forwarding through chan- 
nels. One copy was filed at unit head- 
quarters. The original was reviewed by the 
staff chaplain of the next higher com- 
mand, forwarded to the Air Chaplain, and 
thence to the Chief of Chaplains. A John 
Doe report was published as a guide in 
August 1942 and a new one appeared in 
August 1944. 

One difficulty experienced early in the 
war was that supervisory chaplains in the 
AAF did not always receive the reports 
but found that they were routed to Corps 
Area Chaplains or directly to the Chief of 
Chaplains Office, bypassing the Air Chap- 
lain. This situation did not promote sound 
supervision. The Air Chaplain, responsible 
for supervision within the AAF, needed to 
review the reports in order to know the 
chaplains whom he would reassign and to 
evaluate the entire program for strengths 
and weaknesses. A satisfactory solution was 
worked out in 1943 when he _ prepared 
Change 2 of AR 60-5, “Chaplains, Gen- 
eral Provisions,’ which gave the following 
guidance, “The original will be forwarded 
through military channels (including the 
Commanding General, AAF, in the cases 
of reports rendered by chaplains assigned 
to the AAF or units thereof) to the Office 
of the Chief of Chaplains for his informa- 
tion and for file.” This was one of the 
early major victories of the Air Chaplain. 
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In several theaters an information copy 
was forwarded to the Theater Chaplain. 

Review of reports by staff chaplains in- 
cluded the noting of deficiencies and prep- 
aration of consolidated summaries. In the 
early part of the war, reports were re- 
turned to the individual chaplain for cor- 
rection of mistakes. There were many of 
them. The Twelfth Air Force Staff Chap- 
lain in October 1943 warned chaplains 
against “double vision” in reporting fig- 
ures. Others reminded chaplains that they 
were to count noses, not hands and feet. 
The Office of the Chief of Chaplains was 
meticulous in demanding perfection in the 
reports submitted through the Air Chap- 
lain, and this concern was passed down 
through the staff chaplains. Return of re- 
ports resulted in the delay of vital infor- 
mation reaching the Chief of Chaplains, 
so he stated that reports should not be re- 
turned to place of origin but should be 
processed and deficiencies noted on a cor- 
rection sheet returned to the reporting 
chaplain. The demand for perfection led 
to the almost universal complaint of “nit- 
picking”, and chaplains wondered what 
difference it made to the war effort whether 
a name was fully capitalized or whether 
an entry was marked “None” or “0.” The 
reports mark such a vast improvement 
over those of World War I and the years 
before 1939 that the effort was justified. 
Staff chaplains used the correction sheets 
not only for marking deficiencies but in 
commending chaplains for achievements, 
thus giving the review a positive value.** 

Summary sheets were prepared by each 
staff chaplain for the information of the 
Commanding General and for forwarding 
with individual reports to the Air Chap- 
lain. The First Air Force staff chaplain 
began this as early as 1941, and the pro- 
cedure was further emphasized by the Air 
Chaplain in August 1944.*° 

Of particular interest to staff chaplains 
was the monthly report paragraph (No. 6) 
in which chaplains reported any assign- 
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ment to secular duties, and the status of 
equipment, facilities, transportation, and 
assistants. In July 1944 the Air Chaplain 
wrote, “Commendable improvement has 
been noted in the processing of monthly 
reports by supervising chaplains overseas. 
Particularly noteworthy is the improve- 
ment relative to par. 6. Where assistance 
of this office is needed, so note on the cor- 
rection sheet. °° 
Staff chaplains soon discovered that the 
most effective means for realistic supervi- 
sion was the staff visit. To some extent this 
could be decentralized to staff chaplains of 
air forces or comparable levels of com- 
mand, but any realistic planning depended 
on a knowledge of conditions in the field. 
In the office of the Chief of Chaplains, 
much of this responsibility fell to Chaplain 
Rixey. Early in 1941 he and _ Bishop 
O’Hara of the Military Ordinariate visited 
various posts throughout the United States 
including Scott and Chanute Fields. Two 
years later, while visiting in the ETO and 
MTO with Dr. Wiliam Pugh of the Gen- 
eral Commission on Chaplains, he was in- 
jured in an automobile accident. Chaplain 
Reynolds wrote, “While the wreck in 
which Chaplain Rixey was injured was 
most unfortunate, the ensuing publicity 
. called attention to the fact that the 
Deputy Chief of Chaplains was here and 
very much on the job.” In 1945 he visited 
throughout the Far East. Fraser, Air Liai- 
son Chaplain, visited a number of airfields 
through the war years. The most travelled 
chaplain in the armed services was, no 
doubt, Air Chaplain Carpenter. His tem- 
porary duty orders cover the United 
States, the ETO and MTO. From the 
time he became Air Chaplain in July 1942 
and until the end of the war not a month 
went by but that he was making staff 
visits to chaplains in the field. His inti- 
mate first-hand knowledge of chaplains 
and bases throughout the world gave him 
an insight into the AAF and the chap- 
laincy that could not be gained otherwise.*? 
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Air Chaplain Charles |. Carpenter alighting 
from a C-47 during WW II. In the back- 
ground is Col. Maylon of Hq, AAF, whose 


guidance was invaluable in the development 
of the AAF Chaplaincy. 


Probably no office of comparable size in 
the armed services saw its officers on so 
many staff visits. Chaplain John S. Ben- 
nett in 1943 visited air units in Central 
and South America and in 1944 made an 
extensive tour of Fifth, Seventh, and Thir- 
teenth Air Forces in the Central, South, 
and Southwest Pacific, a trip that took 
him to Hawaii, Guadalcanal, Australia, 
the New Hebrides, and New Caledonia. 
This represented the first visit to the Pa- 
cific from the Air Chaplain’s office or the 
Office of the Chief of Chaplains. Fraser in 
the Chief of Chaplains’ staff meeting of 11 
August 1944 reported, ““The Office of the 
Air Chaplain has taken to the field,” for 
all three chaplains were gone, and the 
office was being held down by “Dri” Mar- 
teney on loan from the Air Transport 
Command. Chaplain Constantine Zielinski 
in the summer of 1945 spent 75 days visit- 
ing air units in the Pacific, CBI, MTO, 
and ETO observing the effectiveness of the 
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AAF chaplains’ program and _ discussing 
the problems of redeployment.*” 

Within a few weeks after his arrival in 
England as Eighth Air Force staff chap- 
lain, Reynolds was reporting visits to sub- 
ordinate commands, chaplain conferences, 
and a monthly newsletter in addition to 
active liaison with the senior chaplains of 
the European Theater of Operations (James 
Blakeney), the Royal Air Force, and oth- 
ers. McMurry, in his first month as staff 
chaplain of the AAF/MTO made five 
field trips. Singleton, Ninth Air Force staff 
chaplain, visited eight groups during Sep- 
tember 1944.*? 

Chaplain Horace Cooper, Twelfth Air 
Force, Assistant Staff Chaplain, in a memo 
of 3 January 1943, told of his travel from 
Constantine to Bone where he met Chap- 
lain Mark Gress whom he said had a 
“steady, even temper and buoyant spirits; 
in spite of the prevailing low morale at 
that point of the North African cam- 
paign.” He added: 


There is a regular, almost daily, 
strafing and bombing of the Bone Air 
Field and our organization is located 
at the exact center of the evening ob- 
jective. The men have nicknamed it 
“Peaceful Corner.” The Spitfires they 
are flying have of necessity to be 
parked in the runways since the sur- 
rounding mud would immobilize them. 
... The sleeping quarters are several 
miles removed from the field and con- 
sist of tents in a rather muddy loca- 
tion .. . while we were preparing 
our breakfast, seven ME 109’s came 
over out of the sun and were not 
spotted by the antiaircraft artillery or 
identified until the first had peeled off 
for a dive. The first of seven bombs 
struck about 150 yards away before 
any of us had reached the slit trenches. 
This activity was accompanied by 
constant ground strafing from the div- 
ing ships.** 


When Chaplain Roy Parker arrived at 
Headquarters, NATOUSA, (North African 
Theater Operations, U.S. Army), he said, 
“As Senior Chaplain of this theater, I ex- 
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pect to visit at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, every Army, Corps, Division, and 
Air Force chaplain.” He covered the en- 
tire area, relying mainly on air travel.*° 

Chaplain Joseph J. Gredler in Cuba vis- 
ited the subbases of his command by air- 
plane, jeep, and motor launch.*® 

In the Pacific, staff chaplains travelled 
great distances by air, jeep, and ship in 
order to make staff visits. Gearhard had a 
memorable visit in 1943 to Itape, where 
Chaplain James Shaw was stationed, in 
that the Japs were shelling the field when 
he landed and again when he took off. 
Chaplain Lertis B. Ellett, Acting Staff 
Chaplain of Thirteenth Air Force, in Jan- 
uary 1945 flew to the Philippines for a 
conference with Gearhard, then FEAF 
Staff Chaplain, and returned to his own 
headquarters by way of Biak and Noem- 
foor to visit chaplains in those locations. 
When Chaplain Edward A. Rein became 
Thirteenth Air Force staff chaplain in 
March 1945, he visited chaplains at Pala- 
wan, Leyte, Samar, and Zamboanga.” 

In most areas, staff chaplains were 
among regular aircraft passengers. Their 
visitation in the field on routine visits or 
for special problems or events not only 
aided them in their supervisory responsi- 
bility, but made all chaplains realize they 
were part of a larger fellowship, and that 
they had the backing of able men in their 
programs. 

Staff visits by commanders and inspec- 
tors to subordinate units usually included 
the chaplain and his program with special 
attention being paid to the facilities avail- 
able for worship and pastoral work. 

A Chaplain Evaluation Sheet was sent 
to all supervisory chaplains September 
1944, in which each staff chaplain was 
asked to report the following items con- 
cerning each chaplain under his jurisdiction: 

Age, Rank, Efficiency, Professional Teamwork, 
Personality Appraisal, Duty Evaluation as a Chap- 
lain, Military Orientation, Ability to Speak in Pub- 
lic, Leadership, Initiative, Judgment and Common 
Sense, Character Evaluation. 
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In addition, the report asked, “Do you 
think this chaplain should be invited to 
remain in the AAF?” The information was 
classified ‘“‘Confidential.” ** 

One of the major functions of staff 
chaplains was “trouble-shooting.” The Air 
Chaplain was given this responsibility by 
General Arnold in regard to problems of 
religion, morale, and morals. His visit to 
Europe in late 1943 was for the purpose 
of observing first-hand certain problems 
and making a report. Chaplain John S. 
Bennett was sent to the Caribbean for the 
same purpose, and one of the reasons for 
his visit to the Pacific in 1944 was to 
check on the problem of denominational 
balance in supervisory chaplain positions 
in the Seventh Air Force and obtaining 
additional chaplains for Fifth Air Force. 
Both problems were speedily resolved. 

Often a staff chaplain was called to a 
field “‘to go to bat” for a chaplain or to 
correct one who had gotten into difficulty. 
Carpenter wrote to Bishop John F. O’Hara 
of the Military Ordinariate in April 1945, 
“My own observations on the whole work 
of chaplains . . . lies in a definite need 
for thoroughly informed, dynamic, and 
courageous supervisors. These men with 
the lower echelons should not have to fight 
personally the individual battles with 
which they are confronted, particularly 
when these battles are definitely against 
Army Regulations, policies, and direc- 
tives<7.? 

The staff chaplain was one who could 
be called by a commander, a chaplain, or 
a civilian group to look into a situation 
involving the chaplains in a particular 
command and make recommendations or 
initiate action. How often they wished for 
the wisdom of a Solomon, or remembered 
the injunction to be “wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves!” 

Chaplain supervision came of age in 
World War II. It grew with the expansion 
of air power. From his long experience in 
the Army, the Chief of Chaplains was able 
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to pick the right men for key positions, 
and the Air Chaplain because of his inde- 
fatigable energy in travel was able to 
bring this same ability into his work. The 
chaplaincy was singularly fortunate in 
having at its head, both in the AAF and 
the Army as a whole, men who were able 
“to see the picture whole’ and whose 
studied recommendations were put into 
effect by far-seeing commanding generals. 


Discipline 

Three types of discipline were expected 
of chaplains: military, church, and _per- 
sonal. While some chaplains felt like the 
one who said, “I am still green in a red, 
white, and blue army,” they were ex- 
pected by training and personal applica- 
tion to observe the rules of military disci- 
pline, customs, and courtesies applying to 
all officers. Further, they were expected to 
be true to the vows of their church ordi- 
nation and the discipline of their particu- 
lar denomination. The Chief of Chaplains 
in 1942 stated, “Chaplains are reminded 
that they should be bound in their con- 
science by the same church rules regard- 
ing sacramental functions as they were in 
their civilian parishes.” This requirement 
was mentioned many times throughout the 
war years. Concerning personal discipline, 
he wrote to Staff Chaplains in March 
1942: 

May I suggest that this is a time 
which requires a devoutly spiritual 
ministry. The maintenance of our 
own spiritual life is dependent not 
only upon our own private devotions, 
but also upon our holding or our at- 
tendance upon divine worship. 

To our hands has been committed 
the supreme task of safeguarding and 
nurturing our ideals; of strengthening 
the moral and spiritual life of our sol- 
diers and of making real to them our 
God who is an Eternal and Loving 
Father. Only the best you have is 
worthy of that undertaking.*° 


He repeated this same conviction to all 
chaplains in 1943 when he said; “The 
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chaplain must maintain his own life on 
the highest plane always. Self-denial, self- 
control, consecration, wisdom, sense, study, 
tolerance, love, patience, tact, understand- 
ing, coolness, selflessness—these are some 
of the personal traits he must cultivate 
and practice.” * 

Most chaplains maintained these high 
standards, for they realized that their ex- 
ample was a constant testimony to the 
validity of faith. But the sad truth is that 
some—few to be sure—could not measure 
up to these standards. When they failed to 
meet the requirements of professional dis- 
cipline, the staff chaplain was usually 
brought into the situation to correct it. 
This was one of the most crucial tests of 
supervision. 

What were some of the types of break- 
down they had to confront? First, there 
was the type of breakdown brought on by 
physical strain, illness, and fatigue. The 
summary entitled “Chaplain Activities in 
the Pacific’? reported in 1946: 


In many cases the chaplain’s efh- 
ciency would decrease after a year in 
the tropics. Many were returned to 
the States with broken health. Many 


were subject to serious skin diseases 
which were difficult to clear up under 
existing conditions.** 


This was true also of chaplains serving in 
North Africa and Europe, particularly 
when they carried heavy responsibility or 
had to travel constantly as did the Jewish 
chaplains. Walsh, Staff Chaplain of the 
North African Air Force, in 1943 wrote 
the Air Chaplain, “This is a hard letter to 
write, but facts must be faced. For the 
past several weeks I have had a bad case 
of nerves and have been striving to ward 
off the day when I would have to give up. 
.. . It is something over which I have 
no control, except to have used better 
judgment in not going at such a pace.” 
Before he could be returned, he was hos- 
pitalized with a nervous breakdown. He 
had done an outstanding job, but he paid 


a heavy price in working beyond the lim- 
its of his physical endurance. On the other 
hand, the Tenth Air Force staff chaplain 
in March 1945 wrote to Carpenter, then 
staff chaplain of USSAFE: 


You mentioned chaplains possibly 
coming this way. We have had few 
difficulties: emotional instability, mal- 
adjustment to military life, and lack 
of training are nuisances. In a fight- 
ing force, as you know, we have no 
room for physical, mental, moral, 
emotional, or spiritual underdevelop- 
ment. It is easy to blame the trop- 
ics—blessed word—but I’ve known 
many who take it all in their stride 
without blinking an eye-lash. A man 
who naturally worries or is hypertense 
does not belong here. One older man 
we are shifting at present because he 
cried when planes took off on a mis- 
sion, and thanked God publicly when 
planes returned, saying publicly that 
he had not expected to see them re- 
turn alive. We are placing him with 
ground engineers. Maybe that will 
bring him back to earth.* 


The situation that the staff chaplain men- 
tioned may have been caused by the chap- 
lain reaching the limit of his endurance. 
The number of chaplains who had to be 
returned under medical care indicates that 
some type of rotation plan would have 
been beneficial. 

Second, there was the chaplain who 
broke military discipline. An occasional 
chaplain could not adjust to requirements 
but felt that he was above rules and regu- 
lations. One chaplain in the Fourth Air 
Force was reported to the Air Chaplain as 
insubordinate, and the Air Chaplain called 
the staff chaplain to investigate and take 
action. At times inability to adjust to mili- 
tary life was caused by lack of training. 
One chaplain in 1944 prejudiced himself 
because of his failure to report for duty in 
the accepted manner. In several cases there 
were violations of security regulations when 
chaplains wrote home of matters that were 
classified “Secret.” The most common 
breach of military discipline was bypassing 
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channels of communication. Professional 
channels were to be used for information 
and military channels for action. Some 
chaplains, however, attempted to get action 
on their problem through the professional 
channel, often bypassing the entire super- 
visory set-up in the chain-of-command, and 
some took military problems direct to their 
ecclesiastical indorsing agencies or congress- 
men without consulting those who were in 
a military position to help them. One or 
two wrote magazine articles or gave 
speeches derogatory to the chaplaincy or 
to denominations other than their own. In 
one case, the chaplain brought a moral 
problem of his command to the Air In- 
spector of the higher command without 
consulting his commander. In another case, 
the commanding general of an organization 
reported to the staff chaplain that he 
agreed with the principles of a chaplain in 
his organization but found that he could 
not support him because in numerous in- 
stances the chaplain had acted contrary to 
military law and procedure to win his 
point. The main difficulty with this tactic 
of bypassing commanders and staff chap- 
lains was that the very men given respon- 
sibility for helping the chaplain in his mis- 
sion were put in a bad light with their 
superiors. ** 

Another closely related problem was fric- 
tion between chaplains or between chap- 
lains and fellow officers. Such disagree- 
ments developed over furnishings of 
chapels, schedules of services, bulletins and 
their contents, display of offensive litera- 
ture, use of chaplain assistants, marriage 
between individuals of different faiths, and 
counseling. Most of these problems had 
been anticipated by the Chief of Chaplains 
and policies laid down for harmonious 
working. As a rule, personality differences 
and personal ambitions were at the root 
of such quarrels. 

There were several cases of chaplains 
going A.W.O.L. 

There were several cases of negro chap- 
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lains agitating negro troops with the refrain 
of “discrimination” and “segregation.” 

Most of these problems were essentially 
military in nature. On the other hand, 
there were moral breakdowns. The several 
cases of excessive drinking, sexual promis- 
cuity, and black marketeering did untold 
harm to the chaplaincy. 

Another area of breakdown was in the 
case of those who broke their own denomi- 
national church laws or discipline. Profanity 
on the part of a chaplain was considered a 
minor problem but was viewed with dis- 
taste by those who had a religious back- 
ground. When individual chaplains broke 
the laws of their church—e.g., drinking by 
a chaplain from a denomination advocating 
abstinence —the men in his organization 
questioned his sincerity. One chaplain on 
the eve of his departure for an oversea as- 
signment claimed to have “lost his faith” 
and was taken off the shipment. Later, he 
became a seminary teacher! 

A chaplain in England was alerted for a 
flight to North Africa. He went to the hos- 
pital. The doctor told the staff chaplain, 
“There’s nothing wrong with the man— 
just fear.” The staff chaplain talked to the 
chaplain and had him assigned to a supply 
depot on the coast. The depot was hit 
heavily by the Germans on a regular sched- 
ule. The chaplain went to pieces after two 
weeks and had to be returned to the States. 
On his return he went about the country 
lecturing on his war experiences—real and 
imaginary.*° 

How were these disciplinary cases han- 
dled? One of the most widely used methods 
was that of personal counsel and reprimand 
by the commander or staff chaplain. Most 
commanders were willing to go “‘the second 
mile” to help a chaplain adjust to military 
life and give him freedom to develop a good 
program. A strong staff chaplain, such as 
Carpenter, could help a chaplain see his 
personal shortcomings and make a new 
start. Some staff chaplains were harder on 
the men of their own denominations at 
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this point, for they were keenly aware of 
their denominational discipline. Many were 
weak. Often they would be inclined to 
counsel with an erring chaplain, to empha- 
size forgiveness, and hope that the chaplain 
had “seen the light.” This easy-going coun- 
sel did little good. 

Another method was reassignment. The 
Air Chaplain urged each staff chaplain to 
handle his own “problem children”’ by re- 
assignment, and if that did not work, re- 
classification. Some staff chaplains welcomed 
any opportunity to transfer misfits to 
another command but Carpenter in 1943 
urged them to remember their supervisory 
responsibility when he said, “If a chaplain 
makes a mistake, do not presume that this 
headquarters will shift the chaplain with 
his errors into some other command, 
thereby allowing him to continue his mal- 
function as a chaplain.” On the other hand, 
he wrote to the Twelfth Air Force staff 
chaplain, “If you can get the agreement of 
your own organization to return these prob- 
lem children to the States I will be happy 
to furnish you replacements. . . . Your job 
in the field is too important to allow it to 
be messed up by careless handling on the 
part of incompetent chaplains.” In some 
cases, a chaplain who did not adjust to the 
military discipline of one base did an excel- 
lent job at another. 

Court-martial and board proceedings 
were used in some serious cases involving 
breach of military law or moral delin- 
quency. The threat of such proceedings led 
some erring chaplains to “resign for the 
good of the service.” The difficulty with 
this type of action was evidence. The chap- 
lain in trouble may have been reassigned 
several times so that evidence and witnesses 
could not be found to substantiate the 
charges pressed against him. Storaasli, as 
Air Chaplain in 1945, wrote to a chaplain 
who felt that he had been railroaded 
through a court-martial and dishonorable 
discharge for violation of security meas- 
ures, ““Be assured that you have my sym- 
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pathy but in telling you this I also realize 
what you need is more than sympathy.” 
He checked into the case and suggested 
that the chaplain lay it before the Adju- 
tant General.*® 

One of the most convenient means for 
release of a chaplain who did not truly 
represent his church was removal of the 
ecclesiastical indorsement, which automati- 
cally terminated his service. However, the 
Chief of Chaplains had to warn in 1945, 
“Withdrawal of ecclesiastical indorsement 
is not to be used as a device for securing 
the relief from active duty of a chaplain 
for his own convenience.” The loss of ec- 
clesiastical indorsement should have meant 
that the chaplain involved lost his stand- 
ing in his own denomination, but this was 
seldom true. In one case, a Protestant 
bishop wanted the ecclesiastical indorsement 
removed for a chaplain, but the Chief of 
Chaplains wanted to know the reason for 
this action. If removal was for cause, there 
would have been no problem. If removal 
of the indorsement was for the convenience 
of the chaplain or the church without af- 
fecting his denominational standing, that 
was another question. In another case, the 
Air Chaplain wanted the ecclesiastical in- 
dorsement removed from a certain chap- 
lain whom he felt was unqualified to repre- 
sent his church, but the denominational 
indorsing agency held that it did not, could 
not, judge military performance. One chap- 
lain overseas, didn’t like his assignment and 
had the General Commission remove his 
indorsement. On his return to the States, 
he said he had changed his mind and was 
reinstated. On the other hand, some church 
groups were reluctant to take any action 
even when there was evidence of moral 
delinquency. The philosophy gradually de- 
veloped that the Chief of Chaplains or the 
Air Chaplain was the protector of the chap- 
lains in the Army or AAF and the indorsing 
agency the protector of the chaplains in the 
church. Gradually the policy developed 
that ecclesiastical indorsement should not 
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be removed for the convenience of the 
chaplain or the church but for cause, or 
when the chaplain by demonstrated unfit- 
ness, temperament, or moral delinquency, 
was unable to represent his church in the 
service.’ 


Another means for removal of offending 
chaplains was early separation in the period 
of rotation and demobilization. Fraser in 
September 1944 said, “Carefully handled, 
we have a wonderful opportunity for house- 
cleaning. . . . One source of trouble will 
be the attempt on the part of overseas 
theaters to return men as unsuitable and 
unsatisfactory who should be reclassified 
over there where witnesses and evidence 
are available.” Two months later he re- 
ported, “We have some 20 problem chil- 
dren heading for the attrition column.” ** 
In April 1945, there were 10 chaplains 
“reported for cause.” 


Dealing with disciplinary cases was a 
heartbreaking problem and the test of any 
staff chaplain’s supervisory ability. While 
these cases were extremely small in num- 
ber compared with the number of chap- 
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lains on active duty, they had serious effect 
on the chaplaincy and were time consum- 
ing. The staff chaplain who saw his role as 
that of a shepherd to shepherds and knew 
his men, could early diagnose difficulty and 
most always save a man for useful service 
who might otherwise be a liability. Too 
much leniency was fatal. Adequate train- 
ing and supervision minimized the danger 
of chaplains breaking military discipline, 
but the responsibility for carrying through 
corrective action was up to the commander. 
Where a man was unfit for service because 
of moral delinquency or breaking his 
church discipline, the problem had to be 
handled by the staff chaplain and the in- 
dorsing agency. Storaasli at the Air Chap- 
lain’s Transition Conference Course said, 
“A chaplain’s moral rectitude must be 
above reproach if he shall lead others to 
God. And for the same reason the chap- 
lain’s assistant must also be a man whose 
moral rectitude cannot be questioned. . . . 
Be ruggedly honest with yourself in all your 
relations with the personnel you serve. 
There is no substitute for unimpeachable 
integrity.” *° 


CHAPTERVIX 
Religious 
Coverage 


One of the great achievements in World 
War II, particularly when compared to the 
chaplaincy in World War I, was that serv- 
icemen in practically every part of the 
world and in every type of an organiza- 
tion had the service of a chaplain. Such 
an achievement was possible only because 
of the farsighted vision of the Chief of 
Chaplains in effecting a realistic ratio of 
chaplain personnel to total strength, pro- 
viding chaplain authorizations on Army 
tables of organization, and calling for Prot- 
estant, Catholic, and Jewish clergymen 
through the ecclesiastical indorsing agen- 
cies. The ratio of 1 chaplain to 1,200 mili- 
tary personnel, revised to 1 chaplain to 
1,000 military personnel, was a_ helpful 
yardstick in determining the overall need of 
chaplains. The ratio of Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jewish chaplains authorized was deter- 
mined by the census of 1936, and a serious 
effort was maintained to insure proportion- 
ate denominational representation. A more 
difficult problem was to get the chaplain 
properly placed on tables of organization 
in the rapidly expanding units of the Army 
and the AAF. Almost every one of these ef- 
forts was a struggle, particularly when 
made against officers who had no concep- 
tion of a chaplain’s program other than 
consoling the sick and wounded and bury- 
ing the dead. The fact that it was achieved 
at all shows the constant attention which 
was given this problem by the Chief of 
Chaplains and the Air Chaplain. 
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The phenomenal build-up of the AAF 
in the United States, Europe, and the Far 
East, together with the creation of new 
commands in the rapidly changing tacti- 
cal picture, presented a challenge. In the 
Eighth Air Force there were 43 chaplains 
in December 1942, and one year later there 
were 212 chaplains in USSTAF which in- 
cluded Eighth and Ninth Air Forces, a five- 
fold increase. By 30 December 1943, there 
were 1,155 AAF chaplains within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States alone. 
To keep up with the rapidly changing pic- 
ture of global war, chaplains were assigned 
to units wherever activated. In January 
1945, Fraser reported, “We have sent 203 
personnel changes to our Personnel Officer 
on the daily change sheets since Christ- 
mas—it just about averages a daily dozen.” 
In March he said, “We recently checked 63 
air address changes in a single day. The 
war would seem to be one of movement.” ? 

Yet in spite of the phenomenal build-up 
of the number of chaplains, the problem of 
providing adequate coverage was one of the 
recurring themes of staff chaplains through- 
out the war. The Tenth Air Force sched- 
uled a meeting of all its chaplains in Octo- 
ber 1945 for the purpose of planning 
adequate religious coverage of all AAF 
units in the Shanghai area. Chaplain John 
S. Bennett, AAFPOA staff chaplain, in 
June 1945 reported conferences regarding 


* Superior figures refer to footnotes starting with p. 298. 
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chaplain coverage for the Seventh Air Force 
and ATC units in the AAFPOA area. A 
shortage of chaplains was experienced in 
the Thirteenth Air Force from the time of 
its organization in 1943 until February 
1945 when it was possible for the first time 
to assign two chaplains to each of the over- 
size bomb groups, but this happy situation 
did not last long. With redeployment, rota- 
tion, and the end of the war, the shortage 
became more acute than ever.’ 

In the Eighth and Ninth Air Forces in 
Europe, there was a shortage of chaplains 
throughout 1942 and 1943. In October 
1942 there was one chaplain serving 1,618 
personnel. In January 1944, there was one 
chaplain to 1,270 personnel in the Eighth 
Air Force and one to 1,411 in the Ninth 
Air Force. By December 1944 this ratio 
was improved to the extent that one chap- 
lain was serving 1,144 personnel.’ 


The problem of providing adequate 
chaplain coverage for the expanding AAF 
was especially felt by the Air Chaplain. 
He had to consolidate requisitions coming 
from staff chaplains in the field for the 
Chief of Chaplains, and assign those allo- 
cated to the AAF from each class of the 
Chaplain School. When Bennett was as- 
signed to the Office of the Air Chaplain 
in April 1943, he was given responsibility 
for personnel. At the time there were 1,228 
chaplains in the field serving under 21 su- 
pervisory chaplains against a requirement 
of 1,998 for six months later. Bennett 
made a study of authorizations and man- 
ning percentages as compared with the 
rest of the Army and brought the problem 
to the attention of the Chief of Chaplains. 
In spite of the Army-wide shortage of 
chaplains, Arnold said there would be 115 
chaplains from the next class for the AAF 
and 80 each month thereafter until per- 
sonnel needs were met. Within one year 
90 percent of the quota was filled. Arnold’s 
policy was that the AAF should have the 
same manning standards as the rest of the 
Army.’ 
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Early in the war, General Marshall in- 
sisted that every military unit leaving the 
country should be accompanied by a 
chaplain. The Chief of Chaplains and the 
Air Chaplain gave first priority to oversea 
shipments; but Newsweek reported there 
were “1,000 other units in the continental 
United States left without religious guid- 
ance.” Yet Reynolds of the Eighth Air 
Force voiced the opinion of many when 
he said in 1942: 


It is the belief of the supervising 
chaplain that air force units of over 
1,200 men should have a Protestant 
and Catholic chaplain when they are 
in the theater of operations where 
death and serious wounds are ever 
present. The importance of chaplains 
being present when the planes take 
off and when they return from their 
combat missions is paramount and no 
one can question the morale value 
and the spiritual re-enforcement when 
they take off in the face of possible 
death or when they return bearing 
their wounded with them. There is 
undoubtedly a severe mental and nerv- 
ous tension present at all times in the 
combat zones on the part of those en- 
gaged in combat operations. Good 
chaplains are invaluable and no 
others can be used.°® 


The number available for oversea as- 
signment was limited by several factors. 
First, the policy of the Air Chaplain was 
to send chaplains in the grade of captain 
until all were sent, then first lieutenants, 
because of the slowness of oversea promo- 
tions. Second, the surgeon general had 
ruled that officers designated “limited serv- 
ice’ would not be sent overseas until all 
“general duty” officers had been assigned. 
Many of the men on limited service for 
minor reasons, e.g., astigmatism correctible 
to accepted standards, felt this directive 
was unrealistic. Storaasli, Director of the 
Chaplain ‘Transition Course, in 1944 
reported: 

One of the immediate problems 


which each class presents is the desire 
of most chaplains to serve overseas as 
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soon as possible after being commis- 
sioned. . . . A somewhat dishearten- 
ing effect is evidenced by the chap- 
lains whose possibilities for combat 
service are somewhat limited.® 
No matter how great their physical stam- 
ina or their desire to serve overseas, “‘lim- 
ited service” chaplains were kept on the 
home front. 


Third, the Air Chaplain in 1943 wrote 
all staff chaplains, “..., no chaplain 
who has passed his forty-fourth birthday 
will be assigned to a combat unit depart- 
ing . . . for service outside the continental 
limits of the United States.’ Why did he 
insist on younger chaplains? True, the ofh- 
cers in the AAF were probably younger 
than in the ground forces, but young men 
will more readily seek counsel from an 
older, more experienced man. Physical 
stamina? The ground forces had more de- 
mand for physical stamina than the AAF 
as far as chaplains were concerned, but 
the ground forces got older men, most of 
whom proved equal to their task. The av- 
erage age of chaplains in World War I 
was 42 years. The ability to adjust to new 
conditions does not depend on youth as 
much as on experience, judgment, and 
mental alertness. In 1945, the average age 
for AAF chaplains was 37 years; 34 were 
over 50 years of age and 114 were under 
30 years.’ 


Fourth, time lost in “pipe-line” status of 
those going from one assignment to an- 
other made a staggering drain upon avail- 
able personnel. Chaplains in combat units 
went along with their units, but casuals 
went through replacement centers and into 
oversea pools from which they were picked 
up by the gaining command. This sort of 
arrangement was costly. Chaplain Robert 
Chapman in his humorous book Tell Jt To 
The Chaplain relates his experience of being 
sent overseas from Pinedale AAB, Calif., in 
early 1945. He went to Greensboro, N.C., 
and the AAF Overseas Replacement Depot 
where he waited some weeks for shipment 
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orders, then to France, to Germany, back 
to Paris, and then to the 844th Engineer 
Battalion. Whatever service he may have 
rendered to the AAF was wasted in those 
months. His case was not unusual. At 
times as many as 50 chaplains waited six 
to eight weeks in the miserable conditions 
of Kearns AAB, Utah, awaiting shipment 
orders that would take them to Camp 
Stoneman, Calif., for a further delay, and 
then to the Pacific, where more weeks 
would be lost in a replacement pool before 
final assignment.’ These factors—grade, 
service category, age, and pipe-line time— 
limited the number of men available for 
assignment. 

The urgent oversea demand for chap- 
lains placed a great strain on the Air 
Chaplain and command staff chaplains. 
Carpenter wrote to Storaasli of First Air 
Force in August 1942, “I imagine that 
when you returned from Westover, you 
found that we had been ‘dabbling’ with 
your chaplains during your absence. I am 
sure you realize that the moves . . . were 
necessitated by the urgency of the demand 
on this Headquarters.” Later he wrote, 
“We cannot follow our own priority list 
since a unit may be hot today and cold 
tomorrow, or new ones activated which 
knocks all our plans into a cocked hat.” 
Sometimes these assignments were made 
with a minimum of notice. The Air Chap- 
lain discovered one morning at 9 o’clock 
that a unit was departing for India with- 
out a chaplain. He called the Chief of 
Chaplains. A plane picked up a chaplain 
at Fort Jackson and took him to Charles- 
ton, S.C., where he boarded the ship 
which was underway at six in the 
evening.® 

The fluid nature of war meant that staff 
chaplains had to be able to make rapid 
adjustments in the areas they served, and 
individual chaplains had to be ready for 
movement. The Chief of Chaplains in July 
1942 said, “No present assignment . 
carries with it any assurance against sud- 
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den transfer. Hence, it behooves every 
chaplain to have his house in order, his 
suitcase packed, his property ready to be 
turned over, so that transfer orders when 
they come may not bring with them con- 
fusion and turmoil.” In December 1944 
Fraser was able to report that when the 
needs for the Seventh Air Force had been 
met, ‘“‘considerably over half of the Air 
Force chaplains will then be in the over- 
seas. column. ~ “At “the time there were 
1,011 AAF chaplains in the United States 
compared to 924 overseas for a total of 
1,935. In the following month and from 
then on, over half of AAF chaplains were 
overseas or enroute.’® 

The difficulty of providing coverage is 
indicated in a letter from the Northwest 
African Air Force staff chaplain in June 
1943 who said: 


With the fall of Tunis and Pantel- 
leria, our chaplains are extended over 
an even larger area than before, and 
movements are more frequent than 
they were during the campaign. Any 
hopes we may have had of stabiliza- 
tion are once again gone.” 


One of the unusual manning problems 
in World War II occurred in late 1943 
when approximately 200,000 men in fighter 
and bomber service groups were moved to 
England with no provisions for doctors or 
chaplains. USSTAF Staff Chaplain Arthur 
Dodgson in a frantic call stated he needed 
150 chaplains. Within two months 140 
were sent overseas.” 

The Air Chaplain had to have an al- 
most omniscient view of the AAF and its 
requirements, but in spite of difficulties, he 
met oversea commitments. There was a 
more favorable ratio of chaplains to AAF 
personnel than required by Army stand- 
ards and better than existed in the United 
States. 

Coverage for the three major religious 
faiths was a continuing problem. Adequate 
coverage for Catholic personnel was difhi- 
cult. While the ratio of Catholic chaplains 
to Protestant chaplains in a given com- 
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mand, such as the Eighth Air Force, com- 
pared favorably with the percentage of 
Catholic personnel throughout the com- 
mand, the smaller number of Catholic 
chaplains, roughly one-fourth of the total, 
had a difficult task in covering widely dis- 
persed units. In the Mediterranean The- 
ater this was partially met by Catholic 
chaplains, with the consent of their com- 
manders, giving area coverage on a geo- 
graphic basis to all units. The shortage of 
Catholic chaplains was reflected in a 1943 
report by Reynolds who said, “Only one 
Roman Catholic priest has arrived in this 
theater (ETO) with the last sixteen organ- 
izations which have brought chaplains 
with them.” The Chief of Chaplains in 
January 1943 wrote Bishop O’Hara of the 
Military Ordinariate that of the current 
class of chaplains in the Chaplain School 
at Harvard, the AAF had received but 12 
Catholic chaplains, 5 of which were re- 
placements for chaplains going overseas or 
otherwise lost to the control of the AAF. 
He said, “This leaves only 7 men to fill 
almost 100 vacancies! The picture in the 
Ground Forces is just as alarming but on 
an even grander scale.” *° 

Many staff chaplains felt as Chaplain 
Charles C. Merrill of the Second Air 
Force who in 1942 recommended that 
each base have two permanent chaplains, 
one Catholic and one Protestant, but there 
were not enough chaplains to permit this." 

The Air Chaplain made every effort to 
provide denominational balance among 
Protestant chaplains sent overseas and ade- 
quate Catholic and Jewish coverage. In 
USSTAF (Eighth and Ninth Air Forces 
but not Ninth ADC) from August 1941 to 
May 1945, 335 chaplains served with a 
denominational balance as follows: *° 


Denomination Percent 
G@atholic##: 3) ate eee 101 30.1 
Niethodist...5.0 aan 19.4 
SOuUthernea lls Grane eee 10.1 
Northern Baptist.......... 8.0 
Now uth eranv eta ene 
@Othernlautherane see Tell 
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Denomination Total Number|Percent 

PRES OMIM. <6 ooo bo oe eure 5.33 
Conericeallonall eer ee. 5.0 
DiseiplessotrEhristemes ys.) 4.8 
JERAIN Gs & oh ate ear eat Bod) 
BISCO palmar meet Mer) se. 2.6 
Other (Evangelical, United 

Brethren, Ev. & Ref,, 

Nazarene, Unitarian). . at 10 


The supplying of chaplains overseas led 
to a shortage of chaplains in the United 
States and a denominational disparity. 
Poreexample, in the Third Air Force, in 
April 1942, there were 11 chaplains—8 
Protestant, 3 Catholic, 0 Jewish. In July 
1943, two years later, there were 137 
chaplains, and 113 of them or 82 percent 
were Protestant while 23 or 17 percent 
were Catholic, and 1 or less than 1 per- 
cent was Jewish. At this time church pref- 
erences indicated in the Third Air Force 
were as follows: 

1941: Protestant 67 percent, Catholic 21 percent, 
Jewish 2 percent, None 10 percent 


1943: Protestant 61 percent, Catholic 29 percent, 
Jewish 4 percent, None 6 percent 


These figures indicate that the denomina- 
tional spread of chaplains was not in 
keeping with stated church preference.*® 
One of the great problems in adequate 
coverage was that of Jewish chaplains. Ap- 
proximately 4 percent of Army personnel 
were Jewish, somewhat comparable to the 
national average. Chaplains were recruited 
on this basis. By March 1945, there was a 
total of 227 Jewish chaplains in the Army. 
This development was unprecedented not 
only in the history of the United States 
Army but in all Jewish history. At no pre- 
vious time had a like number of Jewish 
clergymen served in military forces. But 
this was only 2 percent of the total num- 
ber of Army chaplains. Because Jews were 
a minority group and widely scattered 
throughout the AAF, as well as the rest of 
the Army, their needs were complex. Jew- 
ish chaplains could be profitably employed 
only at large bases or at command head- 
quarters where they would have freedom 
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to travel wherever Jewish personnel were 
to be found. By the end of 1943, approxi- 
mately 5 percent of AAF personnel in the 
United Kingdom were Jewish. While a 
Jewish chaplain was assigned to the 
Eighth Air Force, Ninth Air Force, and 
later to the Twelfth and Fifteenth Air 
Forces, the Jewish chaplain in each in- 
stance was forced to be a circuit rider far 
more than his brother Catholic or Protes- 
tant chaplain. The Eighth Air Force at- 
tempted to solve the problem to some ex- 
tent by grouping stations on the basis of 
distance alone. Many Protestant and Cath- 
olic chaplains assisted in securing the serv- 
ices of devout Jewish personnel to lead 
regular services. Conscientious Jewish chap- 
lains were confronted with a herculean 
task, and the reports of their field trips, 
especially during the seasons of Yom Kip- 
pur and Passover, read like a modern 
Odyssey. The health of some broke under 
the strain.’ 


There was a further problem confront- 
ing Jewish chaplains in Europe. Mr. Wal- 
ter Rothschild of the Jewish Welfare Board 
after a visit to Europe felt that a larger 
number of men were Jewish than indi- 
cated on the records. This was borne out 
by the number of men attending Jewish 
services. He wondered whether this was 
caused by the difficulty in securing such 
information from men in scattered units or 
because many men did not reveal their 
religion for fear of what would happen 
should they fall into enemy hands. This 
fear was well grounded. Chaplain Samp- 
son in describing Stalag III tells how the 
Jewish prisoners-of-war, though American, 
were segregated from other prisoners and 
given harsher treatment in spite of his 
protests and that of other American 
prisoners.'* 

In the Pacific area, Jewish chaplains 
were assigned to headquarters or listed 
as “chaplains-at-large.” Chaplain Sidney 
Stumpf who had served a large congrega- 
tion in New York City was appointed a 
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chaplain-at-large in the Thirteenth Air 
Force in August 1944 and assigned chap- 
lain of all Jewish personnel in the Admi- 
ralties. He travelled extensively serving 
men assigned to Ground Forces, Air 
Forces, and Navy. On 5 October 1944, 
the Commanding General of the Ist Cav- 
alry Division sent a letter of commenda- 
tion to the Commanding General of Thir- 
teenth Air Force praising Stumpf’ service. 
He rejoined his headquarters in October 
1944 and at his first Friday evening serv- 
ice two days later there was an air raid 
interruption. He reported, “At the sound 
of the all-clear, the service was continued. 
Singularly, the ‘Red’ timed simultaneously 
with the Silent Devotion of the service.” 
He visited Hollandia in late 1944 and es- 
tablished Jewish services for all units there. 
In January 1945 he accompanied the ad- 
vance party of Thirteenth Air Force to 
Leyte, then “arranged that men of all faiths 
should have opportunity to attend their 
respective services.” In February he went 
to Australia to get Passover supplies for all 
FEAF units and was transferred to Fifth 
Air Force before he returned.*® 

In 1946, for the first time in history 
five rabbis were appointed to the Regular 
Army, and a quota of 3.7 percent was es- 
tablished which would provide for as high 
as 30 chaplains.”° 

During World War II negro personnel 
were assigned to negro units and an at- 
tempt was made to provide negro chap- 
lains. Inasmuch as these units were from 
company size and up in strength, chap- 
lains were assigned to large bases or com- 
mand headquarters which enabled them 
to visit widely scattered units. Chaplain 
Giles R. Wright, who was assigned to the 
Staff Chaplain Section, Twelfth Air Force, 
served all negro units of the Twelfth Air 
Force, and his untiring efforts won him 
the praise of several commanders. The 
Army authorized the appointment of 790 
negro chaplains and by July 1943, 247 
were on active duty (100 overseas) com- 
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pared to a total for the entire World War 
I period of 57 negro chaplains. However, 
the quota of 790 was never filled. In July 
1943 the Air Chaplain wrote all supervis- 
ing chaplains that white chaplains “‘may 
be assigned to units composed of colored 
troops providing no colored chaplains are 
available.” Generally, greater demands 
were made upon the negro chaplain be- 
cause of his position and the itinerant na- 
ture of his work. While negro chaplains 
reported that they received the full coop- 
eration of other chaplains and officers, 
they realized that often they were the only 
negro officer in a particular unit, a situa- 
tion which demanded tact and _ under- 
standing. Negro personnel felt their chap- 
lain was their champion, right or wrong. 
Also, at times there were evidences of dis- 
crimination which required keen judgment 
and diplomacy." 

Many white chaplains served negro 
units with distinction. Chaplain Carl Mc- 
Geehon, assigned to the 188th Engineer 
Aviation Battalion at Myitkyina, Burma, 
12 November 1944, was so respected by 
the troops that the battalion would not 
approve having him transferred except on 
arrival of a negro chaplain, an affection 
which delayed his transfer by three 
months.” 

As already indicated, the nature of war 
and the shortage of chaplains forced many 
of them to become itinerant preachers 
covering units in widely separated areas. 
McMurry in 1942 visited all the satellite 
camps under the Fourth Air Force and 
found that all desired regular chaplain 
service. He developed a program in which 
chaplains from bases responsible for ad- 
ministration and supply would serve satel- 
lite camps. Later, a plan was effected 
within the continental limits of the United 
States, in which these isolated radar camps 
came under the control of wings and 
chaplains were placed on detached service 
to provide service. This was a forerunner 
of the Air Defense Command program. 
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The question whether best to serve these 
isolated camps from the ‘supporting base 
or by having chaplains assigned to this 
duty was to be a recurring question. 

Travel was part of the work of the av- 
erage chaplain. Chaplain George Khalil of 
the Thirteenth Air Force was known as 
“the original hitch-hiking chaplain in the 
Pacific” because in 1942 he served men in 
the Fiji Islands, Plane des Graics in New 
Caledonia, Efate and Espiritu Santo in the 
New Hebrides. The flight echelons were 
rotated every few days for missions which 
were flown from Henderson Field, Guad- 
alcanal. He earned his nickname for his 
faithful service.** 

Fifth Air Force on its arrival in Leyte, 
found itself scattered over a wide area 
joined only by muddy roads that could be 
dry as powder one hour and roaring 
streams in another. Two chaplains in the 
46th Service Group served 8,000 men in 
many units scattered from Tacloban to 
Buranen. They did their best to provide 
religious coverage, but one of them suf- 
fered a breakdown.** 

Serving units proved to be more than 
conducting worship services and rendering 
pastoral service. Often it meant jungle 
trips, visits to fox-holes in front-line posi- 
tions guarding airfields, struggling through 
Arctic blizzards, or over long distances by 
various means of conveyance from snow- 
shoe to modern aircraft to reach men in 
isolated sites. Chaplains often flew great 
distances to provide religious services for 
their men or for men in units without 
other religious coverage. Chaplain John C. 
W. Linsley of the Tenth Air Force once flew 
to Pandaneswar to provide services for the 
7th Bomb Group and on returning to Cal- 
cutta officiated at the funeral service for the 
pilot who had flown him to Pandaneswar. 
The most travelled chaplains of the AAF 
were those in the Air Transport Command, 
some of whom achieved phenomenal records 
of air travel in order to visit men at airfields 
scattered around the world.” 
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Special chaplain assignments were made 
for hospitals and for groups of students 
coming from other countries, notably 
Brazil, China, and France. One of the 
great problems was to provide religious 
coverage for the many AAF' schools 
throughout the country. Over 200 hotels 
in Miami and Palm Beach alone were 
used for training incoming personnel. 
Bishop O’Hara reported that Chaplain 
Green had over 100 hotels under his juris- 
diction, “a task so hopeless that it is 
amusing.” All types of special units from 
floating air depot groups to signal aircraft 
warning units and to isolated stopover 
fields on the air transport routes required 
coverage.”® 

One of the best ways found to alleviate 
the shortage of chaplains and provide cov- 
erage for the rapid changes of war was 
the authorization of chaplains-at-large and 
their assignment to command headquar- 
ters for temporary assignment within a 
command. Thus, a chaplain could be at- 
tached to a forward or rear echelon at the 
discretion of the Staff Chaplain with the 
understanding that he was merely loaned 
to the group, and he could serve units too 
small to warrant the assignment of a 
chaplain. In 1944 AAF “chaplains-at- 
large” authorizations were as follows: 


Lalit Tien eat kee 
Sth A Tse he eee a 7 
IOtheandietotheAls qe. es 16 


Grandetotale ace ts 


By December 1944, the Air Chaplain was 
able to report that “experience has proven 
the value of the ‘circuit-riding’ chaplains- 
at-large, as their ministration is devoted to 
the isolated, who at times need morale- 
boosting help more than other troops. Staff 
chaplains overseas have utilized their chap- 
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Traveling chapel in hangar at Robins Field, 
Ga., 8 Jan 1945. 


lains-at-large to meet current emergencies 
which continually arise in view of the mo- 
bility of warfare.” While this proved an 
immediate help, another problem arose in 
that these chaplains, being only tempo- 
rarily assigned and that to small isolated 
units, had difficulty in obtaining chaplain 
assistants or equipment and supplies.” 

In many cases, coverage was provided 
by informal inter-service or inter-national 
agreement on a geographic basis. For ex- 
ample, the Ist Bombardment chaplain of 
the Eighth Air Force reported in early 
1944 that chaplains were serving men of 
RAF units who were without chaplain 
coverage, and, conversely, the Eighth Air 
Force men in Ireland had Catholic and 
Jewish services provided by British chap- 
lains. In 1940 Chaplain Ben Tarskey at 
France Field, Canal Zone, provided Cath- 
olic services for men at Fort Randolph, 
and Chaplain Silas Decker of Fort Ran- 
dolph provided Protestant services for the 
men at France Field. The AAF provided 
four chaplain volunteers with a working 
knowledge of German for oversea POW 
camps in November 1944. In the South 
Pacific, Chaplain Terence Finnegan pro- 
vided services for AAF, AGF, ASF, Ma- 
rine, and Navy personnel. Chaplain Ed- 
mund J. Griffin of Headquarters, Air Ma- 
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teriel Command, was commended by Gen. 
Nathan Twining in 1946 for his attention 
to AMC civilian employees during the 
war. Most staff chaplains emphasized the 
fact that religious needs of all military 
personnel were to be met and that chap- 
lains should invite nearby chaplains to 
provide services for men of faiths other 
than their own.”* 

At times religious coverage was provided 
by enlisted men and officers although reg- 
ulations stated that a clergyman would do 
so wherever possible. Gen. Carl B. Mc- 
Daniel, Commanding General of the Sev- 
enth Air Force, October to November 
1945, led the two morning Protestant serv- 
ices at the headquarters chapel and con- 
ducted the Wednesday Bible study. This 
was but one instance of many in the 
war.”° 

Coverage of units would have been im- 
possible without the active assistance of 
civilian clergymen. For example, foreign 
affairs officials in China, many of them 
former clergymen, and missionaries in 
India served military personnel in addition 
to their primary duties. This was true 
throughout the world. A number of Tech- 
nical Training Command students at 
Oklahoma’s Southwestern Institute of 
Technology in 1943 arranged to have their 
own worship services and invited nearby 
clergymen to conduct them. At the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, the staff chaplain of 
the Central Training Command, organized 
a committee of local clergymen—Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish—to provide services 
for men in the Meteorology School includ- 
ing counseling service in an office near 
one of the dayrooms. American troops 
were served full-time or part-time by 50 
clergymen in England and by 30 in Aus- 
tralia. In Europe the Roman Catholic 
Vicar for the United States Armed Forces 
appointed local priests or bishops as mili- 
tary delegates with authority to provide 
such ecclesiastical services as chaplains 
might properly require of them.*° 


, 
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In 1940 the Chief of Chaplains said 
nonmilitary agencies such as the YMCA, 
K. of C., JWB, and Salvation Army were 
not to have activities on military reserva- 
tions, except in cases where the YMCA 
had buildings prior to the emergency. In 
regard to religious activities he said, ““Min- 
isters and religious workers should make 
their arrangements through the chaplains.” 
This policy centralized the religious pro- 
gram on each base in the chaplain as the 
official representative of the commander. 
While it meant that the chaplain, with the 
approval of the commander, was free to 
invite civilian clergymen to help with the 
base program, particularly for special 
groups or to meet a chaplain shortage, it 
meant that the chaplain’s program could 
be coordinated. A woman wrote the Presi- 
dent of the United States in January 1942 
complaining that a chaplain at an airfield 
refused her permission to deliver a lecture 
on Bahaism. The Adjutant General’s reply 
based on experience of the Chief of Chap- 
lains stated: 


The responsibilities for providing 
adequate religious ministration to the 
men of any post rests with the com- 
manding officer. With regard to mi- 
nority groups two questions are con- 
sidered: (1) Are there men of that 
group present at the post and (2) Can 
their essential needs be met by the 
local chaplains. If there are men whose 
needs cannot be met by the assigned 
chaplains, and who make request, the 
commanding officer is authorized to 
invite a clergyman accredited by the 
ecclesiastical head of that denomination 
to visit the post to minister to such 
men at times that will not conflict 
with the regularly scheduled services 
of the chaplain.°*? 


Such foresight enabled chaplains to plan 
and carry forward an overall religious 
program closely related to the military 
mission yet comprehensive in ministering 
to the needs of all military personnel. 
The need early arose for recognition of 
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properly accredited civilian clergymen to 
represent their denominations in meeting 
the shortage of chaplains. This took two 
forms: wartime workers such as indorsed 
by the Christian Science denomination and 
Jewish Welfare Board; and auxiliary chap- 
lains. The latter upon application were 
recommended by their denominational 
indorsing agencies for part-time service to 
military personnel which led to recognition 
by the Chief of Chaplains. This dual rec- 
ognition gave the civilian clergyman entry 
to a military base for the purpose of con- 
ducting religious services on request and 
protected commanders from the inroads of 
persons who could do more harm than 
good. The Military Ordinariate of the 
Catholic Church in 1943 provided the Air 
Chaplain a list of 966 auxiliary chaplains, 
and he sent the list to all staff chaplains 
for use in meeting the need in their com- 
mands. On the whole, recognition of auxil- 
lary chaplains was slow and payment for 
their services—often made at personal sac- 
rifice—was slower or nonexistent. By 1947 
their status, appointment, and payment 
was clarified in a War Department Circu- 
lar. Even so, civilian clergymen serving 
informally or as auxiliary chaplains met a 
great need throughout the war. In the 
Tenth Air Force (CBI) alone in September 
1943, civilian clergymen conducted 112 
religious services (90 Roman Catholic, 22 
Protestant). One of the great difficulties 
staff chaplains experienced with civilian 
clergymen was that of obtaining reports of 
their services.*? 


Losses and Gains 


In the rapidly changing scenes of global 
war, the number of chaplains in any com- 
mand was constantly changing. To formu- 
late equitable personnel policies and stabilize 
the overall program was extremely difficult. 
Transfers in and out of the AAF, rotations, 
redeployment, and separations contributed 
to the problem. 
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Several interesting experiences of transfer 
were encounted. One chaplain had failed to 
report for duty in the Third Air Force. 
He had been ordered to report to a post 
for physical examination, then to proceed 
to Chaplain School, and then to the Third 
for assignment. Investigation revealed that 
he had reported for the physical examina- 
tion but had been assigned to duty at the 
same post. The Air Chaplain arranged 
with the Chief of Chaplains to have this 
chaplain attend Chaplain School and go 
on to his original assignment. Another was 
that of Rev. John E. McGarity, C.S.P. An 
American missionary, he had entered the 
South African (Union Defense) Forces in 
February 1940 and formed the Catholic 
Chaplain’s Corps. Later he accompanied 
the Union Defense Forces into the Middle 
East as Senior Catholic Chaplain. He ad- 
ministered the sacraments in Tobruk two 
days before it last fell into German hands. 
After 15 months’ service with the Union 
Defense Forces, in which he attained the 
rank of lieutenant colonel, he transferred 
into the Twelfth Air Force in the grade 
of captain. Prior to his priesthood, he had 
served in World War I with the Canadian 
Army in France as an enlisted man and 
received a direct field commission as an 
officer. *° 

Some difficulty was experienced in try- 
ing to keep chaplains from being trans- 
ferred out of oversea air forces to hard- 
pressed ground forces. The number actually 
exchanged was relatively small, consisting 
chiefly of air force chaplains volunteering 
for paratroop duty and transfers made for 
urgent need. Chaplain Paschal Fowlkes 
joined the 314th Troop Carrier Wing at 
Sedalia, Mo., served with it in North 
Africa, Sicily, and England. When the 82d 
Airborne lost their chaplain, Fowlkes trans- 
ferred to it for the jump over Holland. In 
that engagement, he was in a small group 
pinned down by small arms fire. A medic 
was hit, and he went out to help him but 
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was killed by a sniper’s bullet. Fifteen 
chaplains of the Ninth Air Force Defense 
Command were transferred to the First 
Army on its arrival in France. At the time 
of the German break-through in December 
1944 when the reserve of ground force 
chaplains was seriously depleted, an effort 
was made to transfer 100 AAF chaplains, 
but the request was not approved, and the 
immediate necessity disappeared with the 
change in the tide of battle. In February 
1945, Chaplain Beebe, NATOUSA Staff 
Chaplain, recommended the exchange of 
older and limited service AGF and ASF 
chaplains for younger AAF chaplains, but 
the plan did not go through. In the Pacific, 
there was some transfer back and forth to 
meet urgent needs. One of the difficult 
cases involved some 30 Engineer Aviation 
Battalions which arrived in the Pacific 
without chaplains and no authorization for 
them. In some instances, chaplains return- 
ing from overseas were ordered to report 
to the Adjutant General and the Chief of 
Chaplains for reassignment which resulted 
in their loss to the AAF. This situation 
was remedied in the summer of 1943.*4 
One of the great personnel problems was 
the lack of a realistic rotation policy. In 
the early part of the war, chaplains, as 
other officers, were returned to the United 
States only for reasons of health or transfer 
for special assignment. There was no other 
rotation policy. A number of chaplains 
were returned because of broken health, 
having suffered malaria, dysentery, and 
general collapse from the rigors of climate 
and the strain under which they lived. 
Replacements could be sent overseas only 
at the AAF rate of 1% percent which 
didn’t meet the need. Staff Chaplain Pen- 
nell, after an exhausting staff visit through- 
out Twelfth Air Force in October 1944 
reported, “In a few instances . . . chap- 
lains who have been overseas for a consid- 
erable period of time, and who have served 
well in their units, were showing signs of 
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fatigue, and as a result were not as effec- 
tive in their work.” By this time, one-third 
of the chaplains in the Twelfth had served 
overseas for more than 24 months, and 
there was no solution in sight. A rotation 
policy was finally adopted, but it meant 
that chaplains had to serve overseas ap- 
proximately 36 months to qualify. Staff 
Chaplain Singleton reported in October 
1944, “A number of Ninth Air Force 
chaplains, who are already overseas from 
18 months to 24% years are desirous of 
returning home.” A rotation policy was 
established in 1944 for men who had 
served long periods in the Pacific, and 
Chaplain Smith, who had served more 
than two years in the South Pacific, was 
the first Thirteenth Air Force chaplain to 
be returned. However, for most of the war, 
the only chaplains returned from overseas 
were those who had suffered illness or 
were being assigned to special positions.*° 

As the European conflict drew to a close, 
the point-system was established for return- 
ing personnel to the States, and the problem 
of coverage became acute. The AAFPOA 
Staff Chaplain reported an increasing 
number of personal conferences with chap- 
lains relative to a return to the United 
States and the civilian ministry. But he 
reported, “An adequate religious program 
for men of all faiths takes precedence over 
any personal desires.” In April he had to 
remind chaplains that, “Withdrawal of 
ecclesiastical indorsement is not to be used 
as a device for securing .. . relief from 
active duty.” °*® Redeployment of units 
from Europe to the Pacific began toward 
the close of the European phase of the 
conflict. The Air Chaplain in 1945 reported 
that approximately 220 chaplains had 
returned with combat units to the States 
and they were being replaced by those 
who had not served overseas. On the other 
hand, many of the chaplains who had 
served with units in Europe and North 
Africa wanted to go with their units to 
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the Pacific. The effect of the point-system 
and the redeployment program was that 
many commands were depleted.*’ 

While the lack of a rotation program 
would seem to have stabilized the person- 
nel situation, whatever advantage may 
have been found was offset by transfers of 
chaplains to new units, the movements of 
combat forces, and the lowered efficiency 
of men who served long periods overseas. 
The USSTAF Staff Chaplain in his report 
on the operation of his office said, “A 
rotation policy, no matter how small it 
might have been, would have had stimu- 
lating effect upon all personnel and would 
have removed the ‘blind alley’ feeling that 
prevailed. As of V-E Day, 8 percent of 
the chaplains had more than 30 months 
ETO service, and 12.5 percent had two 
years service.” ** 

Throughout the war, chaplains were 
separated from the service for various 
reasons. For example, in April 1945, Harry 
Fraser reported to the Chief of Chaplains 
that 32 chaplains had been lost to the 
AAF in the preceding four months for the 
following reasons: 

SHON ike CANS 6° 5 fp oe é 10 
Physical 4 
College President : by Fe 1 
Command and General Staff Shea ne 1 
Volunteer Paratrooper aa ea 1 

2 

3 


Killed AAD: 
Transfers to eid Poke atte bee: 1 


“Separation for cause” could and did cover 
a multitude of reasons, e.g., 
ecclesiastical indorsement for unfitness, 
serious illness or problems in the chaplain’s 
family, or need in an important civilian 
post.*° 


removal of 


Interim Aur Force Coverage 


Victory brought new problems. The 
Army Air Forces which had reached a 
personnel peakvof 274115294) 101944) fin 
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less than six months after V—J Day, 1 Jan- 
uary 1946, had shrunk to 30 percent of 
that figure or 733,786. By June 1947 there 
would be only 12% percent (305,827) on 
duty. Many squadrons had more officers 
than enlisted men. Mountains of material 
had to be disposed of, contracts cancelled, 
factories retooled for peace, bases closed. 
The number of aircraft dropped from 
80,000 to 40,000. Only 11 out of 38 groups 
manned were considered operationally 
effective. The entrance of jet fighter air- 
craft—the Lockheed F-80 and the Repub- 
lic F-84—-made the older types obsolete. 

The Strategic Air Command was de- 
veloped to operate under the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff with an ability to strike anywhere 
in the world. Its combat readiness was to 
set a standard for the Air Force “in being.” 
The B-29 was replaced with the B—-50 and 
in August 1946 the B-36 appeared which 
could carry a 10,000-pound bomb load 
for 10,000 miles and fly in excess of 300 
miles per hour. With the B-36, SAC was 
to have global atomic capability. 

In 1946 General Arnold retired to be 
succeeded by Gen. Carl A. Spaatz who 
had served in the old Aviation Section of 
the Signal Corps and in both World Wars. 

Though an AAF Chaplains’ Conference 
had dwelt on the problems to be encoun- 
tered in the period following hostilities, the 
truth is that the overall picture was chaotic. 
In the Ninth Air Force, redeployment in 
October 1945 meant that 77 chaplains 
were on their way to the United States, 
exclusive of Air Defense Command chap- 
lains, which left a total of 26, of which 
five were high point men. The USAFE 
staff chaplain that same month wrote, 
“When all the chaplains go home, who 
are due to go... I will have over here 
about forty men. My needs and authoriza- 
tions are between eighty and ninety, so 
you see Ill have just half a crew.” In 
February he announced a policy that 
chaplains of deactivated units would be 
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assigned to sub-commands or reassigned 
within the theater.*® 

In early 1946 it was difficult for the Air 
Chaplain to know who was still on duty. 
Separation criteria varied day to day. The 
procurement of new chaplains was closed, 
which meant the AAF would have to de- 
pend on the men still on duty. But this 
picture was one of constant change. A 
1945 questionnaire of Tenth Air Force 
chaplains revealed that all chaplains of 
that air force desired release from active 
duty with the lone exception of the staff 
chaplain himself. A similar questionnaire 
in USSAFE revealed that only 19 out of 
300 chaplains were interested in the chap- 
laincy as a career. On the other hand, 
some desired to remain on active duty but 
couldn’t because of being over-age. At one 
time 60 chaplains were selected for oversea 
duty and less than half were actually avail- 
able to report to the Port of Embarkation. 
In March 1946 a new policy stated that 
chaplains with 19 months’ active duty 
would be separated from service by 30 
June of that year. This meant that in the 
Fifth Air Force, the 36 chaplains were 
reduced to 15, of which two others were 
eligible for separation under another direc- 
tive. The summer of 1946 witnessed a 
great readjustment for chaplain coverage 
in the Pacific as well as in Europe. The 
situation was not clear until December 
1946 when most of the options to stay in 
as reserves or be released as AUS officers 
expired. By this time the AAF chaplaincy 
had dwindled from over 2,000 to 321. 
While only 16 percent of AAF chaplains 
saw the challenge of the chaplaincy as a 
career, they had to provide religious cover- 
age for units scattered throughout the 
world and serve men in the throes of re- 
adjustment and occupation duty.*? 


Chaplain Assistant 


Army Regulation 60-5 stipulated that: 
the commanding officer would provide 
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chaplains with assistants. According to 
Training Manual 12-427, the assistant was 
classified as a clerk-typist (MOS 405) and 
most Tables of Organization provided for 
a technician with a grade of 5 (corporal). 
At higher levels of command, higher grades 
and classification were authorized. 

The chaplain’s assistant was not to be 
regarded as the chaplain’s orderly or an 
assistant chaplain but to help the chaplain 
in his work. Much of the administrative 
work of the chaplain fell on his shoulders, 
as well as that of arranging the details for 
services and programs. The nature of the 
chaplain’s work demanded assistants who 
were intelligent, efficient, and of unques- 
tioned moral stature, but there was no 
clearly defined list of qualifications for the 
assistant beyond ‘“‘clerk-typist.” Catholic 
chaplains wanted men who could set up 
an altar for mass, and all chaplains needed 
men who could be in charge of an office, 
keep accurate records, drive a car or jeep, 
and take leadership in music for worship 
and special programs. But the varied re- 
quirements of the work were not used as 
criteria in selecting them. 

Most often, chaplain assistants were 
selected from clerk-typists by the com- 
mander on advice of the personnel officer 
and the chaplain. A chaplain’s personal 
interest and investigation would generally 
lead to a good choice. In a few instances 
the chapel was the dumping place for mis- 
fits who couldn’t get along elsewhere. 
Some willing chaplains found themselves 
aided by a variety of assistants with vari- 
ous MOS’s. The ever present need for qual- 
ified assistants was relieved with assignment 
of WAGs to this field. One chaplain’s as- 
sistant at the Chaplain Transition Confer- 
ence Course said, ‘““We have never had a 
WAC assistant in our office, but after 
spending a few days with them in class it 
is easy to see that they know their job.” 
Many WAGs were capable stenographers, 
secretaries, musicians, and teachers. Some 
had training in religious education. 
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Civilian employees were often assigned 
in lieu of enlisted personnel. The advan- 
tage of this arrangement was that at bases 
where several chaplain assistants were au- 
thorized, the civilian clerk-typist or steno- 
grapher could be expected to remain on 
the job longer than servicemen who were 
subject to transfer. The Chief urged the 
employment of civilian personnel to re- 
place enlisted men who were needed else- 
where.*” 

Chaplain assistants, through most of the 
war, were assigned on the basis of one to 
each chaplain. The Gasser Board in 1944 
ruled that “only one chaplain’s assistant 
could be assigned to every two chaplains,” 
and the Air Chaplain urged the Chief to 
get a change in the ruling. As a matter of 
fact, in many situations the ratio of one 
assistant to each ¢thaplain was not suffi- 
cient. At some bases in the United States 
where one or two chaplains were serving 
as many as 6,000 to 8,000 men, the 
chaplain’s load was lightened by assistants 
who were capable in administrative and 
supply matters. The need for additional 
chaplains could be relieved to some extent 
with the assignment of additional enlisted 
personnel. The chaplain serving dispersed 
units needed an assistant to provide con- 
tinuity in the home office and another to 
assist in the field program by driving, set- 
ting up services and preparing correspond- 
ence and reports.** 

On the whole, commanders insured that 
chaplains had assistants. Coverage in the 
United States was more uncertain than 
overseas because each group coming over 
was accompanied by a chaplain, which 
meant that a chaplain’s assistant had to 
be provided. On the other hand, the un- 
certainty in the United States was off-set 
by the fact that civilian personnel could 
be obtained. 

Air Chaplain Carpenter on his inspection 
visit to Europe and North Africa in De- 
cember 1943 and January 1944, reported 
that chaplain assistants had little or no 
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previous training. He said, ‘There is no 
school for chaplain’s assistants set up in 
any program in AAF, ASF, or AGF, but 
it is definitely felt by this office that some 
type of training should be prepared for 
these men.” Beyond clerk-typist school, 
the only training for assistants was on-the- 
job experience with the exception of a few 
conference type schools, none exceeding one 
week. Griffin of the Air Service Command, 
McMurry of Fourth Air Force, and Reyn- 
olds of Eighth Air Force sponsored schools 
of this type.** 

Carpenter’s recommendation led to the 
training of chaplain assistants in the Chap- 
lain Transition Conference Course at San 
Antonio in 1944-45, and 939 completed 
the two week course. In December 1944, 
the Director of the Course wrote, ‘The 
high standard of morale among the chap- 
lains’ assistants while in attendance at the 
school can be judged best by the fact that 
although 355 students have completed the 
course there has not been a single instance 
of misconduct and not a single circum- 
stance when it was necessary to take any 
disciplinary action.”’ Chaplains and assist- 
ants said the course met a long-felt need. 
It was the first serious Army attempt to 
train enlisted men who served with chap- 
lains, and it not only increased their effec- 
tiveness but promoted their status.*° 

Interviews with the 939 chaplain assist- 
ants who graduated from the course re- 
vealed that these men and women had 35 
different MOS job description numbers. 
They ranged in grade from privates to 
master sergeants (2 M/Sgts, 7 T/Sgts, 64 
S/Sgts, 242 Sgts, 317 Cpls, 182 PFCs, and 
125 Pvts); and 355—over one-third— 
were married. They had a much higher 
educational achievement than applied to 
the Army as a whole, for 868 of the 939 
were high school graduates, 523 had one 
or more years of college, 213 were college 
graduates, and 76 had degrees in music. 

The number of MOS numbers for chap- 
lain assistants—35 for the 939 graduates— 
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shows the confusion which existed in re- 
gard to classification and assignment. Early 
in the war, the Military Occupation Spe- 
cialty Number 534 (Chaplain Assistant) 
was awarded selected graduates of clerk- 
typist schools, but this was abolished in 
1944 in favor of the more general classifi- 
cation 405, clerk-typist. The Air Chaplain 
sought to have it reinstated, and the pro- 
posal was backed by Headquarters, AAF, 
but the Office of the Chief of Chaplains 
and Adjutant General replied, “Not favor- 
ably considered.” In view of their special- 
ized type of work, the designation of such 
assistants merely as “clerk-typist’? was too 
general. Also, the Air Chaplain felt there 
should be three code suffixes, C, P, J, to 
designate faith in order to facilitate assign- 
ment. The lack of a distinctive MOS for 
chaplain assistants meant they could be 
transferred in and out of this particular 
field and a chaplain would have to accept 
as his assistant a clerk-typist with other- 
wise inadequate qualifications.*® 

To meet the problem of chaplain assist- 
ants being transferred as clerk-typists, 
Headquarters, AAF, directed that no chap- 
lain assistant with SSN 405, Clerk-Typist, 
would be withdrawn to fill a requisition for 
a clerk-typist. This guidance provided some 
protection. A further step was an AAF 
letter of August 1944 which stated, “It is 
desired that enlisted personnel (Chaplain’s 
Assistants) who have attended, and have 
successfully completed, the course for chap- 
lain’s assistants at the Chaplain Transition 
Conference Course, not be assigned to 
duty other than that of Chaplain’s Assist- 
ant without authority of this headquarters.” 
This was a step in recognizing the status 
they deserved and in furnishing some con- 
trol over assignments.*’ 

The USAFE staff chaplain in his sum- 
mary of AAF Chaplains’ Activities in the 
European Theater of Operations stated 
that chaplain assistants should be protected 
and recommended several steps in this 
direction: 
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1. Specialized training. 
MOS designation given 
upon completion of training. 


2. Denominational 


3. Transfer of assistant with chaplain. 

4. Classify status, while under administrative 
control of commanding officer, his duties to 
be directed by chaplain. 

5. Identifying insignia—cloth purple disc with 
superimposed Latin Cross (P & (C) or 
Tablet (J).*8 

Concerning the possibility of the assistant 
being transferred with the chaplain, 93 
percent of USAFE chaplains favored such 
a move. This in itself is a tribute to the 
type of men in these positions.*® 

The greatest difficulty experienced dur- 
ing the war was the low grade. The Train- 
ing Manual describing the position (TM 
12-427) set the grade at T/5, corporal. 
Many capable men who had a sincere in- 
terest in the chapel and would have made 
a real contribution were discouraged from 
this field because it offered little promise 
of advancement. Many dedicated assistants 
suffered in career progression. The USAFE 
chaplain at the end of the war said, “An 
astonishingly large number of chaplain’s 
enlisted assistants, motivated by a high 
idealism and genuine interest in their work, 
were content to sacrifice opportunity for ad- 
vancement.” Until adequate directives ap- 
peared, capable men, recognized for their 
ability, could be and were transferred to 
other assignments. Eighty-nine percent of 
the chaplains interviewed in the ETO re- 
garded chaplains’ enlisted assistants as un- 
dergraded. Civilian personnel assigned as 
chaplains’ assistants or secretaries were sel- 
dom authorized a grade above a three 
level, and a capable person was often 
forced to transfer to another position for 
deserved promotion.*° 

The grades at numbered air force level 
and above improved early in the war. 
Each numbered air force was authorized 
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a warrant officer in the staff chaplain’s 
office, but the procedures for effecting au- 
thorization at times were misunderstood or 
required a great amount of time to effect. 
In June 1943, the staff chaplain of the 
Northwest African Air Force complained 
to the Air Chaplain that he and the other 
chaplains in his office were authorized 
only one sergeant and one private first 
class to help in serving 100 chaplains 
scattered over North Africa. By the end of 
the following month, the Air Chaplain was 
able to report that he was authorized one 
warrant officer, one staff sergeant, one ser- 
geant, and one corporal.°! 

The outstanding work of chaplains in 
World War II was due in no small part 
to the work of dedicated and efficient 
chaplain assistants. Most of them worked 
long hours beyond normal duty require- 
ments, and most of them proved invaluable 
in keeping the chaplain aware of morale 
needs of enlisted men. Their ability in 
music, administration, helping in the set- 
ting up of worship services, and public 
relations did much to further the chaplain’s 
program. 

The official record entitled “Chaplain 
Activities in the Pacific,” stated: 


Tribute should be paid to chaplain 
assistants without whose energy the 
chaplains could not have carried on. 
In addition to their regular duties 
they were carpenters, common stone 
masons, landscape engineers. Often 
they accompanied chaplains on diffi- 
cult and exhausting trips by jeep or 
plane handling field organs and other 
equipment. Chaplain assistants often 
conducted worship services in the ab- 
sence of a chaplain. The good humor 
and patience of a chaplain’s assistant 
were often a boon to the chaplain’s 
morale. When called on for arduous 
or hazardous duty, these men were 
not found wanting.”* 


CHAPTER X 


Status of 
Chaplains 


Almost 100,000 civilians were commis- 
sioned directly into the U.S. Army, and a 
little less than half of these were doctors, 
dentists, and chaplains, the rest coming 
into technical and administrative positions. 
The professional status of the clergyman 
was a paramount concern in his selection 
for service as a chaplain, and the fact that 
each applicant had to present an ecclesi- 
astical indorsement strengthened this posi- 
tion. The removal of the indorsement by 
the denomination for any reason terminated 
the chaplain’s service. Chief of Chaplains 
Arnold said, “The chaplain is expected to 
provide full and complete religious minis- 
tration for his regiment. He must be a real 
pastor for his men,” and he emphasized 
the fact that chaplains were “advisors and 
consultants of the commanding officer’s 
staff on matters relating to morale, religion, 
morals, and character building.” Air Chap- 
plain Carpenter in 1944 voiced this same 
conviction with his observation, ‘“‘Soldiers 
in the midst of battle or in the quietness 
of a camp behind the front have demanded 
one thing of their chaplain—that he be a 
man of God.” General Marshall in 1941 
expressed his concern for the work of the 
chaplain when he said: 


The same care has been displayed 
in the selection of chaplains that we 
exercise in the selection of troop leaders; 
and what is equally important, we are 
directing the same energetic super- 
vision to the coordination and direc- 


tion of the work of these chaplains as 
we give to the direction of the work 
of our tactical commanders. . . . It is 
. a reassurance to me and my feel- 
ing of tremendous responsibility .. . 
that the spiritual welfare of the men is 
being energetically safeguarded.'* 


Because of their professional status 
clergymen were exempt from Selective 
Service, and those holding commissions in 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps were permitted 
to resign them. James Tull called to duty 
as a reserve line officer from a pastorate 
in Frankfort, Ky., was later commissioned 
as a chaplain and served under General 
Chennault in China. Henry P. Mobley, 
Jr., volunteered as an aviation cadet in 
the summer of 1943 and spent almost a 
year training as a bombardier. At the re- 
quest of one of his commanding officers, 
he started proceedings for transfer to the 
chaplaincy. The transfer came through 
while he was in Bombardiers’ Gunnery 
School at Harlingen, Tex. The cross and 
bar were pinned on at a special parade 
before his fellow cadets, and the com- 
mandant of cadets said, “This is a proud 
moment for me. . . . I thank God for the 
privilege of placing for the first time on 
the collar of this young man the Cross of 
Christ, symbol—even in a time of hatred— 
of love and mercy!’”’ 

The official title for each chaplain, re- 
gardless of grade or denomination, was 


* Superior figures refer to footnotes starting with p. 299. 
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STATUS OF CHAPLAINS 


simply “chaplain.” However, many chap- 
lains in the AAF were confused concern- 
ing the proper way to prepare signature 
blocks. Carpenter didn’t use the title “Air 
Chaplain” in his correspondence until 
January 1943 although he held the office 
since the preceding July. To one inquiring 
supervising chaplain as to proper title, he 
replied, “‘most of the men who write to this 
Headquarters are signing their name and 
the word Chaplain, and the designation of 
the Air Force. . . . This has been univers- 
ally accepted and apparently is satisfactory.” 
However, numbers of AAF chaplains used 
the title ““Air Chaplain” to show their super- 
visory roles from small airfields on up to 
major command.’ 

The cross and tablet insignia Worn on 
the lapels continued to be the mark of the 
chaplain during World War II. A recom- 
mendation was made that the insignia be 
placed on the breast, but the Chief turned 
it down because, though he liked the idea, 
he felt it was out of line with the rest of 
Army insignia. Several chaplains proposed 
a distinctive insignia for AAF chaplains 
and several wore local fabrications of cross 
and wings, but the Chief of Chaplains did 
not approve special insignia for chaplains 
in the AAF. Several proposed a distinctive 
insignia for Catholic chaplains but Arnold 
warned that such an innovation would 
“result in far more harm than good. It 
will earmark Catholic chaplains for Cath- 
olics only, though this is not intended. It 
will prevent us, therefore, from assigning 
any Catholic chaplain to supervisory or 
higher staff positions.” One can hazard an 
opinion that if such a move had been ap- 
proved it would have led to continued 
agitation by many denominations for dis- 
tinctive insignia.* 

One of the commonly expressed fears of 
clergymen was that chaplains would be told 
what to preach, that the freedom of the 
pulpit would be modified in military serv- 
ice. Chaplain Aryeh Lev in his booklet, 
What Chaplains Preach, not only presented a 
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collection of sermon ideas from many 
chaplains but answered the question in the 
following words: 


What should the chaplain preach? 
He should preach religion! The chap- 
lain is his own judge as to just what 
that is and how it should be preached. 
No one can tell him what to say and 
what not to say. . . . Every chaplain 
takes an oath of allegiance to the 
Constitution of the United States 
when he receives his commission, and 
as long as he fulfills that pledge he is 
at perfect liberty to preach that which 
his religious training has taught him to 
say. 
The freedom of the pulpit, so well expressed 
by Chaplain Lev, was protected. While a 
few abused the privilege by preaching nar- 
row denominationalism or endlessly be- 
laboring a favorite theme, on the whole, 
chaplains used the opportunity to serve the 
pressing spiritual needs of men at war.° 
The noncombatant status of the chaplain 
was not seriously compromised during the 
war—in spite of the popular song, “Praise 
the Lord and Pass the Ammunition,” 
which was attributed to a statement by a 
chaplain. However, the song was an old 
one, and no chaplain was identified as 
having made the statement, or having vio- 
lated his noncombatant status. The Judge 
Advocate General gave an opinion on 
chaplains and medical personnel bearing 
arms in which he said: 


If a member of the medical depart- 
ment or a chaplain should . . . use 
against the enemy “arms. . = he 
would not only forfeit the protection 
to which he is normally entitled, but 
would commit a war crime for which 
he might lawfully be tried by the 
enemy and upon conviction be pun- 
ished, even with death.°® 


The noncombatant status of the chaplain 
created some problems, e.g., whether they 
should take part in training exercises such 
as small-arms firing or go on combat fly- 
ing missions. In both cases, the answer 
ultimately was “no”. 
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Whether chaplains, even a selected few, 
should have opportunity to be placed on 
flying status was a thorny question. Some 
commanders and chaplains felt that chap- 
lains should be given this opportunity in 
order to better understand the men they 
served. In this they had a good example 
in the Infantry and Cavalry. Storaasli in 
1941 said: 


The conviction has assumed the pro- 
portion of an incontrovertible fact that 
the time has come when the chaplains, 
assigned to the tactical units of the air 
corps, should be pilots in their own 
right in order that they, through this 
training, might with a better and 
deeper understanding of the mental 
problems of pilots, perform their duties 
as sky pilots.’ 


He held this opinion throughout the war. 
The Chief of Chaplains was against flying 
training for chaplains because he felt they 
couldn’t be spared from their primary 
duties. By 1943 several had taken this 
training and rather than their work being 
helped, the reverse was true. He felt that 
it was good for a chaplain to know the 
work and language of flyers but that the 
program suffered when chaplains spent too 
much time in the air. When a chaplain 
in the Troop Carrier Command was given 
a “Service Pilot’s Rating” after being 
checked out, the Chief of Chaplains initi- 
ated action to have such training stopped. 
He felt that if chaplains held such ratings, 
they would tend “to neglect their duties as 
chaplains in favor of their duties as pilots.”’ 
As a result, a memorandum was sent to 
all commands of the AAF stating: 


It has recently been brought to the 
attention of this headquarters that a 
chaplain in the AAF had been granted 
a Service Pilot’s Rating. This proce- 
dure is deemed not to the best inter- 
ests either of the USAAF or the Corps 
of Chaplains, and is to be discon- 
tinued.*® 


The problem of chaplains flying combat 
missions was more complicated. As far as 
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the individual chaplain was concerned, he 
felt that he could better serve his men if 
he shared their hazards. On the other 
hand, he was not a member of an air- 
crew, and his being in a combat type air- 
craft on a combat mission could be viewed 
as a violation of his noncombatant status. 
Carpenter, after a staff visit to Europe in 
January 1944, said, “It is my belief that 
the question of a chaplain flying combat 
missions should be left entirely to the 
judgment of the commanding officer of the 
combat unit to which the chaplain is as- 
signed.”” When Chaplain Reynolds learned 
that Chaplain James Patterson had flown 
on combat missions, he had Headquarters, 
Eighth Air Force, publish a directive for- 
bidding such flights in the future. He felt 
that combat flights violated the chaplain’s 
noncombatant status and that the chap- 
lain was “excess baggage” as far as mak- 
ing a valid contribution to the mission.° 

Nearly all chaplains in the AAF flew as 
passengers in trainer and cargo type planes. 
Many of their supervisors and commanders 
urged them to make some type of flying a 
part of their monthly schedule in order to 
better understand airmen, and many rated 
officers were willing to take them along— 
even on stomach-twisting acrobatic flights! 
The fact that many chaplains flew regu- 
larly to keep up with their commitments, 
to serve men in isolated areas, and for air- 
orientation, raised the question of flying 
status. If a chaplain in the performance of 
his duties was required to fly, exposing 
himself to the same hazards as aircrewmen, 
why should he not be rated as an ob- 
server? Or have a rating similar to the Air 
Surgeon? The big obstacle seems to have 
been the matter of pay. In spite of vari- 
ous advocates and many “flying chaplains,” 
this part of a chaplain’s activity was not 
recognized. If he flew, it was a matter of 
fast transportation or personal desire. 

An interesting experience involving the 
status of a chaplain occurred 26 October 
1945. Chaplain Harry McKnight, Deputy 
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Three Japanese POWs eating their first meal 


after surrendering to Chaplains Noel and 
McKnight. 


Staff Chaplain of FEAF, and Charles G. 
Noel, newly arrived from the ZI, were 
travelling through the mountainous coun- 
tryside in Laguna province, east of Manila, 
P.I., when they came upon three soldiers 
whom they assumed were Filipino guerrillas 
seeking a ride. They stopped only to dis- 
cover that they were Japanese with a white 
loin cloth tied to a bamboo stick as a sign 
of surrender. Chaplain McKnight asked, 
“You Japanese?” They nodded yes. Then 
he asked, “You surrender?” They nodded 
in the affirmative. The chaplains disarmed 
them of grenades, five pistols, and ammu- 
nition. The prisoners did not know the 
war was over. Armed only with fountain 
pens, the chaplains loaded them into the 
car and took them to the FEAF Provost 
Marshal at Fort McKinley where they 
were given a dinner of pork chops, sweet 
potatoes, green beans, and dessert —the 
first real meal they had had in months. 
The next day the chaplains realized that 
throwing the hand grenades in the trunk 
of the sedan which jolted over the pot- 
hole roads was not prescribed by any 
Field Manual as healthy. The prisoners 
were so grateful for the treatment they re- 
ceived that they did not want to leave the 
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chaplains and Fort McKinley for the POW 
camp.'® 

One of the greatest contributions to the 
status of the chaplain was the attitude of 
his commanding officer. Never before had 
such an appreciation of the chaplain’s 
mission developed as in World War II. 
Partly this was due to the excellent work 
done by chaplains between the wars, 
partly to regulations and directives, and 
partly to the spirit of leaders like Marshall, 
Arnold, Eisenhower, Spaatz, and Mac- 
Arthur. A letter to Commanding Generals 
of all Air Forces in 1942 stated, ‘The 
Commanding General, Army Air Forces, 
is most anxious that all commanders rec- 
ognize, accept and discharge completely 
their responsibilities for the moral and 
spiritual welfare of their officers and men.” 
Two months before this, Maj. Gen. E. S. 
Adams of First Air Force wrote a letter 
report of an inspection made throughout 
that Air Force in which he said, “All 
commanding officers I interviewed spoke 
highly of their chaplains and all chaplains 
were most enthusiastic in their praise for 
the fine spirit and cooperation they were 
receiving from those in authority.” 

The few instances where chaplains failed 
to receive cooperation seem to have been 
caused by commanders who believed in a 
“set tough” policy which so emphasized 
the mission of combat arms that no other 
interest was considered, or by commanders 
who thrust suddenly into positions of re- 
sponsibility were unable to think in terms 
of a command’s total needs. Some resist- 
ance was encountered because of a com- 
mander’s personal faith or lack of it. On 
the other hand, chaplains who failed to 
serve adequately either because of their im- 
maturity, narrow sectarianism, or moral 
instability could and did prejudice any 
commander under whom they served. 
These instances were so few that Storaasli 
as early as July 1941 wrote: 


It’s a tough blow to us oldtimers to 
have to sit at desks in these days and 
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note, not without a tinge of envy, the 
marvelous response the younger chap- 
lains in the field are receiving from 
everyone in and out of the service. . . . 

It thrills even this old heart of mine 
to read the letters from chaplains .. . 
with nary a word of complaint about 
lack of cooperation.’” 


When Chaplain Eugene J. Graebner re- 
turned from England to serve in the Office 
of the Air Chaplain, he was amazed to 
discover “that military leaders, already 
weighed down with the tremendous re- 
sponsibilities of waging a global war, could 
have such active interest in chaplains and 
in the effectiveness of their ministry.” He 
had known that type of cooperation when 
he was staff chaplain of VIII Fighter Com- 
mand, and he was inspired by seeing it at 
Headquarters, AAF. Commanders varied 
from the type who welcomed a new chap- 
lain with, “If I can help you, let me know,” 
to those who took a personal interest and 
led by example. Most chaplains were de- 
lighted to find they had better cooperation 
than they had known in civilian parishes.’’ 

The position of the chaplain in the var- 
ied organizations of the AAF was not too 
clear. The Air Chaplain was first under 
Base Services, then under A-1 Personnel, 
as in Army, where he remained. On the 
other hand, in AAFPOA, the staff chap- 
lain in September 1944 was under the Di- 
rector of Personnel and Administrative 
Services. Yet at that time in the Seventh 
Air Force, a subordinate command, the 
staff chaplain was under the Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Services, and in the Air Depot 
of AAFPOA he was on the Special Staff 
of the Commander. The staff chaplain of 
Thirteenth Air Force operated under the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel until 
30 June 1944 when the Chaplain Section 
was made one of the Special Staff Sections 
directly under the Chief of Staff. This 
marked a great improvement because in 
the previous organization “the Staff Chap- 
lain was not kept informed of future oper- 
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ations and could not plan the use of his 
chaplains to the best advantage.” In 1944 
most AAF chaplains were under Personnel 
(A-1) for administration but had direct 
access as a special staff officer to the com- 
manding officer on matters pertaining to 
the religious life, morale, and morals of 
the command.” 

As an officer there was no distinction 
between the chaplain and other officers in 
the matter of rank, pay, and allowances 
for the respective grades up to and includ- 
ing that of colonel. All chaplains were eli- 
gible to achieve the rank of captain, but 
there was unequal opportunity. This was 
especially true overseas. The Air Chaplain 
in early 1943 began sending only chap- 
lains who had achieved the rank of cap- 
tain. He wrote to one staff chaplain: 


I trust that when we send you “cas- 
ual” chaplains in the grade of cap- 
tain, you will understand our position. 
With slow promotion, the uncertainty 
of promotion that exists in many of 
the theaters, these men are happier 
leaving here with first promotion and 
at the same time it gives them a bet- 
ter financial stability for the folks 
that are left at home." 


Some field grade chaplains sent overseas in 
1943 had less total active duty time than 
many of the chaplains serving combat 
units had spent overseas. This intensified 
the morale problem for those who had 
served in difficult places but who were not 
promoted. By the end of the war, promo- 
tion to the grade of captain was usual for 
any chaplain who had served any length 
of time.’® 

Grades higher than captain were re- 
served for those in supervisory positions. 
Promotion to field grade was dependent 
on serving in an authorized position, divi- 
sion level or higher, calling for supervisory 
responsibilities over other chaplains. Over- 
sea “‘spot promotions” could be given to 
chaplains assigned to such positions. Loss 
of the authorization for wing chaplains in 
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the grade of major throughout the AAF in 
1943 curtailed promotion opportunities. In 
early 1944, the authorization of wing 
chaplains for certain types of wings having 
wide supervisory responsibility was rein- 
stated, but there was delay in getting the 
grade authorizations re-established. To the 
end of the war, most base and wing chap- 
lains, no matter how great their supervi- 
sory responsibilities, could not progress be- 
yond the grade of captain." 

The rapid growth of the AAF and the 
constant struggle to get the chaplain prop- 
erly placed in tables of organization led 
some of the older chaplains to view the 
promotion problem with questioning eye. 
Storaasli in 1942 said: 


I do not mind saying that with all 
these T/O’s floating around, each 
headquarters loading rank upon rank, 
each vying with each other to surpass 
the other in allotted grades, the 
Chiefs office will soon find itself out- 
ranked and facing a situation that 
will soon be a mess.'* 


There were a few cases of extremely rapid 
promotion. One unusual case concerned a 
chaplain who was a good athlete and well 
liked by his fellow officers. He was as- 
signed to a group and sent overseas with 
an advance echelon of eight officers to set 
up another organization. Within one year 
he was promoted from first lieutenant to 
colonel, against the wishes of the Chief of 
Chaplains, because his commander insisted 
that he stay with the growing organiza- 
tion. In spite of the inequality of promo- 
tions, by September 1944 the grade struc- 
ture for AAF chaplains was as follows: 


Regular 
Army 


(included) 


Grade Number | Percent 


Colonels ; 
Lieutenant Colonels 
Majors 

@apiains 21% |. 
First Lieutenants 


Poe, ae 
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Fraser, Air Liaison Chaplain, reported to 
the Chief of Chaplains, “This would seem 
to indicate that the promotion lag com- 
plained of some months ago is being cor- 
rected.” Ten percent of all chaplains held 
grades indicating supervisory responsibility. 
Regular Army chaplains, while comprising 
about one percent of the total number of 
chaplains, were—with the exception of 
four—in field grades. When one considers 
the number of men served, the enlarged 
scope of the chaplain’s program, and the 
staff relationships, he can readily appreci- 
ate how modest the grade structure was. 
Actually, staff chaplains had too wide an 
area for supervision and many company 
grade chaplains held staff responsibility 
without receiving recognition which pro- 
motion would have given them. To have 
doubled the number of field grade chap- 
lains would have provided a better promo- 
tion program, closer supervision, and en- 
hanced status. As it was, World War II 
marked an advance that was not even ap- 
proximated in World War I."° 


At the close of the war, chaplains were 
given the opportunity of applying for Reg- 
ular Army commissions. The Chief ob- 
tained a quota of 300 vacancies (150 ma- 
jors, 150 captains) to be integrated in 
three groups in the years 1946, 1947, and 
1948, with approximately two-thirds going 
to the Army and one-third going to the 
AAF. This was the largest quota in the 
history of the chaplaincy. In December 
1946 there were 220 Regular Army (3 re- 
tired) chaplains on duty (153 Army, 67 
AAF). The Chief was concerned because 
the bulk of upper grade Regular Army 
chaplains were on duty with the AGF and 
ASF and some of them serving in positions 
not commensurate with their grades. He 
urged that some of them be transferred 
into the AAF. The problem was caused by 
the fact that Regular Army chaplains be- 
cause of their experience had been used in 
supervisory positions during the war and 
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most of them were in the AGF and ASF. 
The number of Regular Army commis- 
sions authorized indicated that the chap- 
laincy was an essential part of post-war 
AAF and Army structure.”*° 

The most important contribution to the 
status of the chaplain was his being freed 
from secular duties. Any assignment to 
secular duty had to be noted in an ap- 
propriate section of the chaplain’s monthly 
report, and this simple method brought 
discrepancies to the attention of higher 
headquarters. General Marshall, on the ad- 
vice of Chaplain Arnold, freed chaplains 
from duties such as recreation officer, ath- 
letic officer, and librarian. 

Of course, there were exceptions to the 
rule throughout the war. Mostly they were 
caused by the shortage of officers or be- 
cause of the personal interest of the chap- 
lain in the total welfare of the men. At 
Scott Field “until 30 November 1940, 
most of the recreational activity of the 
field was carried on by the post chaplain 

. who devoted a large part of his time 
to supervising leisure time projects for the 
men.” The service club was constructed 
under the leadership of Chaplain William 
Sissell in 1940 and “remained under his 
direction until 12 May 1941 when it was 
transferred to the Morale Department.” 
Early in 1940 Chaplain Rogers organized 
a dance band there. At Ellington Field, 
Chaplain Jeremiah E. Sullivan in 1941 
was appointed Station Library Officer and 
given responsibility “to build and super- 
vise a Service Library Station.” During 
1942 Chaplain Ralph K. Wheeler, a for- 
mer missionary in Alaska, was appointed 
Special Services Officer in the Eleventh 
Air Force. Variety shows—referred to as 
smokers—were held at Elmendorf and a 
carton of cigarettes or candy was required 
for admission, and these supplies were 
shipped to chaplains at outlying bases for 
distribution. Some of his acomplishments 
included the establishment of a ski-bowl 
near Anchorage and the effecting of im- 
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proved mail service throughout Eleventh 
Airitorce> 

In the early days of the Pacific war, the 
responsibility for soldier entertainment 
rested more heavily on the chaplains in 
the South and Southwest Pacific than it 
did later, and many chaplains were ap- 
pointed Special Service Officers and served 
as Graves Registration Officers. They ar- 
ranged for movies, sightseeing tours, recre- 
ation and entertainment. Even as late as 
1945, Chaplain Theodore O. Fisher super- 
vised the organization and furnishing of 
the Enlisted Men’s Club at his base in the 
South Pacific. It included a recreation hall 
with equipment, kitchen, library with 
1,500 volumes, a chaplain’s office, Special 
Services’ office, lounge and writing room, 
barber shop, and shower room. The chap- 
lains also used it for conducting chapel serv- 
ices which were well attended. Many 
chaplains set up and operated libraries, 
especially in oversea areas. Chaplain Carl 
McGeehon supervised classroom instruction 
in arithmetic and grammar for negro per- 
sonnel, edited a weekly news sheet, and 
maintained a 400 book library at Myit- 
kyina, North Burma. Chaplain William 
Walsh bought a restaurant in Tunis, col- 
lected extra food from company messes, 
and solved the food problem for transient 
AAF personnel in that city. Chaplain 
Turibius G. Mulcahy of the Fifth Air Force 
solved the problem of laying water facil- 
ities at his base in the Southwest Pacific 
where the engineers had been unable to 
do so. In accomplishing the job he con- 
tracted a serious skin disease which put 
him in the hospital.’? 

One of the unusual assignments of a 
secular nature occurred in March 1944 
when three chaplains under the Eastern 
Flying Training Command were used for 
WAC recruiting because the main objec- 
tion to this part of the war effort came 
from the clergy. However, the Flying 
Training Command staff chaplain said that 
the official use of chaplains for such duty 
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was unwarranted, and the Air Chaplain 
and Chief concurred. As a result all chap- 
lains were instructed “to mention WAC 
activities in their civilian contacts and to 
encourage enlistment in the WAC, but 
that chaplains will not be taken from their 
routine duties for the purpose of recruiting 
WAG. 

The most unusual assignment to secular 
duty concerned one of the most unusually 
qualified chaplains in the AAF, Chaplain 
Paul C. Potter, an Augustinian priest, who 
before the war taught aeronautics and me- 
teorology in Chicago’s Mendel Technical 
School. A pilot, Dean of Aeronautics in- 
structors, and Secretary of the American 
Meteorological Society, he had_ studied 
medicine, mathematics, engineering, music, 
history, and theology, and held degrees in 
several of these fields. The Air Corps, 
badly in need of qualified teachers in 
1940, sought his services. Finally, Chaplain 
Arnold wrote the Adjutant General, “It is 
recommended that Chaplain Potter be or- 
dered to extended active duty as a Re- 
serve Chaplain with additional duties as 
instructor in meteorology at Moffett Field, 
Calif., for a period of one year effective 18 
September 1940.” At Moffett Field, Chap- 
lain Potter developed and taught the 
course in meteorology, helped reorganize 
the entire ground training program, and 
organized and directed an orchestra—all 
in addition to his work as a chaplain. At 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, he assisted in 
experimental developments in stratospheric 
flying, a study in which he was one of the 
country’s leading authorities. At Santa 
Ana, Calif., he served as staff chaplain of 
the Western Flying Training Command 
and Director of Ground Training. Trans- 
ferred to Fort Worth, Tex., he served as 
staff chaplain and Director of Ground 
Training for the Flying Training Com- 
mand. Brig. Gen. W. W. Welsh in Sep- 
tember 1944 wrote Potter, ““The develop- 
ment of the program for continuity of 
training, under your immediate supervi- 
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sion, has been a material contribution to 
the success of all types and phases of 
training within this command.” Lt. Gen. 
B. K. Yount wrote of Potter, “A strong 
individualist with a brilliant, searching, 
and analytical mind . . . . He works best 
independently and is capable of tremen- 
dous productivity.”” Coming on duty as a 
first lieutenant in September 1940, he rose 
to the rank of colonel by May 1944. As a 
staff chaplain he made numerous trips to 
bases across the country and had numer- 
ous conferences with chaplains and civilian 
church leaders. His unusual position in 
the AAF was caused by his extraordinary 
qualifications in skills greatly needed by 
the AAF and his status as a priest. It was 
fortunate that a compromise could be af- 
fected which permitted him to serve a 
dual role.** 

The status of chaplains, the valor of 
their deeds and the esteem with which 
they were held is indicated by the fact 
that 1,783 chaplains received a total of 
2,453 decorations. Chaplain E. R. Czes- 
lawski of the 47th Bomb Group in Europe 
in September 1943 was the first AAF 
chaplain to receive the Air Medal. This 
award normally given to aircrews partici- 
pating in combat aerial flights was awarded 
to a number of chaplains. Three chaplains 
of the 20th Bomber Command in April 
1945 received it for operational missions 
between India and China. Several chap- 
lains received the Soldier’s Medal for per- 
sonal heroism including Chaplain John 
Barringer of the 20th Bomber Command 
who assisted in rescuing an aircrew from 
a crashed and burning B-29 on 24 De- 
cember 1944. The Bronze Star was 
awarded to many chaplains in the combat 
theaters. The Legion of Merit was awarded 
to a small number. Carpenter in January 
1945 was presented the Legion of Merit 
for “outstanding service as Air Chaplain” 
and the following June he was awarded 
the Oak Leaf Cluster for his work as staff 
chaplain of USAFE. The Legion of Merit 
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was awarded to Chaplain James F. Pat- 
terson, who had been chaplain of the 
Eighth Air Force Bomb Group (H) in Eng- 
land, at San Antonio Aviation Cadet Cen- 
ter, 17 August 1944, in a ceremony at 
which 8,000 cadets from three nations 
passed the reviewing stand. The Silver 
Star was awarded to Chaplain William C. 
Taggart for his work in the Southwest 
Pacific and to Chaplain James H. Dickin- 
son for rescuing the wounded under enemy 
fire on a North African airfield.”° 

While many chaplains would have liked 
a more equitable system for awards, on 
the whole they shared the fate of other 
officers and men in their particular organ- 
izations. No award policy was pursued 
with the same vigor or thoroughness in all 
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commands. Few awards were made for 
work performed in the United States, no 
matter how outstanding or at what per- 
sonal cost. Part of the discontent which 
aircrewmen and others experienced with 
stateside duty could have been relieved 
with a more equitable award program. As 
it was, chaplains fared as well as any. 

The status of the chaplain as a clergy- 
man in uniform was well established by 
the end of the war. While it was the re- 
sult of a long process beginning in World 
War I, chiefly it was the result of the 
dedicated leadership of Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Chief of Chaplains William R. 
Arnold, Air Chaplain Charles I. Carpen- 
ter, and the actual performance of chap- 
lains in the field. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Worship 


Though President Roosevelt in 1942 said, 
“And we will never fail to provide for the 
spiritual needs of our officers and men un- 
der the chaplains of our armed services,” 
there was no clear cut understanding of 
those needs and the program that should be 
provided. Chief of Chaplains Arnold in 
1941 had outlined four areas of a chap- 
lain’s ministry: religious, military, pastoral, 
and community relations. He said that a 
chaplain should provide spiritual guidance 
acceptable to all faiths, conduct religious 
services, counsel with individuals, and visit 
throughout the organization to which he 
was assigned. But it was difficult to sim- 
plify the chaplain program to this extent.’ * 

The focal point of a chaplain’s ministry, 
everyone agreed, was the leadership of re- 
ligious services, and the monthly report 
form emphasized this by directing “If no 
religious services were held on a particular 
Sunday, the reason will be stated.” No mat- 
ter how busy a chaplain might be other- 
wise, his chief duty was to provide services 
so that military personnel could worship 
God according to their particular faiths. 

Catholic services included Sunday and 
weekday masses, confession and commun- 
ion, rosary devotions, and other types of 
services. Probably no period in American 
history had such an appreciation of the 
practice of confession as World War II. 
Contributing to this were the pressures of 
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Air Chaplain leading a worship service. 


war, the sacrificial labors of priests—civil- 
ian and military—and the findings of 
modern psychology. 

Protestant services included Sunday 
morning and evening general worship, mid- 
week services, communion services, song 
services, and, on some bases, denomina- 
tional meetings, especially Episcopal and 
Lutheran. One of the most important de- 
velopments of the war was the recognition 
of the importance of communion. Another 
was the pleasant discovery that Protestants 
had far more principles of agreement than 
of difference. Because their beliefs differed 
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Sunday mass at Gardner Field, Calif. 


from the main stream of Protestant theol- 
ogy, Christian Science and Latter-Day Saint 
personnel were provided services by Chris- 
tian Science “Wartime Ministers” and LDS 
men who were “elders” in their denomina- 
tion. 

Jewish services, usually Friday night, 
were provided at all bases where there 
was sufficient interest. Wherever a Jewish 
chaplain was available, he provided serv- 
ices for men over a large area. For ex- 
ample, Chaplain Louis Werfel of the 12th 
AF Service Command obtained the help 
of devout Jewish soldiers and airmen to 
help him conduct services over North Af- 
rica. He travelled extensively, covering 
units from Casablanca to Tunis, until he 
was killed in a plane crash on Iron Moun- 
tain, Oran, Algeria, 24 December 1943. 
Many Protestant and Catholic chaplains 
organized Jewish services and found lay 
ieadership. The Jewish Welfare Board as- 
sisted through supplies and the service of 
wartime workers who covered large areas 
where Jewish clergymen were not avail- 
-able. The most important development in 
Jewish worship was the growing influence 
of the Conservative and Reformed branches. 
The pressure of war, the religious issues 
involved, particularly for Jews, and the 
chaplain’s program brought a new apprec- 
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iation of religion to many men. The rigid 
Orthodox requirements—dietary, language, 
and otherwise—were all but impossible to 
fulfill under the military situation though 
a hardy minority tried to do so. On the 
other hand, the Conservative and Re- 
formed branches more easily provided op- 
portunity for men to worship under the 
varied conditions of global war. 


Setting for Worship 
In 1944 Chaplain Gynther Storaasli said: 


Records show . . . that our fighting 
forces assemble for worship in cathe- 
drals, tents, hutments, trenches, and 
shell holes; under cover or out in the 
open; in all kinds of weather; under 
the sun’s burning rays in the desert; 
in subzero weather; or standing with 
bowed heads in the torrential rains of 
the tropics; that they assemble in 
groups of thousands or in groups of 
fives and tens, depending upon local 
circumstances or where and when 
chaplains can hold forth. All that 
seems to matter with the worshippers 
is the opportunity to worship.” 


This was literally true. In spite of the un- 
precedented chapel building program, a 
story told in another chapter, services were 
conducted in service clubs, mess halls, day- 


Protestant 


Ch. Lertis R. Ellett conducting 
communion service in “‘Chapel in the Wild- 


wood,’ Guadalcanal. 
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Ch. Harold H. Gordon conducting Friday 
night service in Greenland, 1944. 


rooms, briefing rooms, theaters, gyms, lux- 
urious hotel ballrooms, tents, 
churches, and under the open sky. 

Chaplain William Sissell at Scott Field 
in 1940 conducted services in the Service 
Club which he had built. The only heat 
the first winter was that afforded by a fire- 
place. Later in the war, he was conducting 
services in the Augustino Theater of 
Naples while Chaplain Charles W. Car- 
Nati | teehadsservices. in the Ghurch of 
England in the same city. Chaplain Wil- 
lam Taggart in Australia in early 1942 
reported five services held in dayrooms, a 
bomb-sight room, and hospital, and that 
Catholic men were transported by truck to 
a civilian church for mass in St. Thomas. 
Chaplain George McMurry’s first services 
at Moffett Field, California, were con- 
ducted in the theater. The first services 
above the Arctic Circle were held ina 
hospital building.® 

The first religious services in the Penta- 
gon were begun by the Air Chaplain 19 
April 1943. The half hour Protestant and 
Catholic services at noon during Holy 
Week were crowded. Sunday services were 


civilian 


provided for personnel on duty. Jewish 
High Holy Days were observed as well as 
World-Wide Communion, the Day of 
Prayer, and Holy Days of Obligation. The 
chapel equipment in the Signal Corps au- 
ditorium was dedicated Sunday, 31 Oc- 
tober 1943, when Chief of Chaplains Arn- 
old celebrated mass and Air Liaison Chap- 
lain Harry Fraser led the Protestant service. 
The 1944 Good Friday services were at- 
tended by more than 5,000 personnel. 
Throughout the war, these services were 
arranged by the Air Chaplain under the 
auspices of the Chief of Chaplains.* 

One of the unique arrangements for 
services was that for the Miami Beach 
schools located in some 275 hotels. The 
Sunday School was established in the gam- 
bling casino of the Cromwell Hotel. Sery- 
ices were held on the golf course, in thea- 
ters, and at Flamingo Park. One chapel 
was set up in what had been a bar. All 
services were well attended with those on 
the golf course and at the Park having be- 


tween five and ten thousand participants. 
The services at Flamingo Park were con- 
ducted by Chaplain Elmer Tiedt at the 
band-shell and featured a church parade 
with band and choir. The squadron colors 
of the basic training units were blessed by 
the chaplain as part of the service. Chap- 


Ch. F. J. Ackman conducts haystack com- 
munion service in France. 


Mass at Miami Beach Basic Training Center, 
1943. 


lain Sam Bays helped organize this pro- 
gram and later in St. Petersburg con- 
ducted services in the ball park.*® 

In the guardhouse, two footlockers placed 
on top of one another with a linen sheet 
over them and the portable chaplain’s kit 
provided a worship center. Chaplain 
Charles Marteney at Truax Field, Wis- 
consin, developed a program for prisoners 
which included Sunday worship services 
(P-C-J), a mid-week Fellowship Hour 
with singing and educational movies, and 
evening consultation hours in the day- 
room. Chaplain Thomas M. Carter, staff 
chaplain of the Technical Training Com- 
mand said, “This is a matter I am stress- 
ing at all posts.” ° 

Likewise, in the hospital, a chaplain’s 
portable kit arranged on a table in the 
dayroom or assembly hall provided an al- 
tar for the congregation of hospital per- 
sonnel and ambulatory patients. Private 
bedside devotions provided all 
patients who desired it. 

Chaplains ministering to widely dispersed 
units had to be able to conduct worship 
under a variety of conditions. Chaplain 


were 
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John A. Tansey in Puerto Rico visited 
dispersal points during each week and said 
mass for the Catholic soldiers and con- 
ducted a nondenominational service for 
the others. Besides his own services on 
Sunday, he said mass for a detachment of 
Puerto Rican troops and preached to them 
in their own tongue. The only chaplain in 
Java in 1942 said, “At the boy’s wishes and 
my own, I tried to hold services under no 
matter what conditions. .. . I conducted 
one service in a ship’s hold, another 
from a gunner’s turret, and still another 
in the end of a baggage car.” Chap- 
lain William R. Smith in early 1943 was 
the chaplain for six fighter and engineer 
units scattered over New Guinea, and he 
travelled by jeep over roads “that would 
scare a mountain goat.” Chaplain Frank 
Wilder, Thirteenth Air Force staff chap- 
lain, reported that at Morotai the chap- 
lains at headquarters ministered to all 
personnel at the air strips and attended at 
all crash landings on the island. In the 
Aleutians, Wendell Rex and other chap- 
lains visited men on outlying islands and 
heroically attempted to keep up a regular 
schedule of worship in spite of the 
weather.’ 

In some cases, dispersed services were 
conducted on a large base because of the 


Ch. Solon P. Cole preaching from a P—47 in 
England. 
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work schedule or distance of an organiza- 
tion from the chapel. At Truax Field, 
Chaplain Marteney developed a decentra- 
lized program. Each chaplain set up office 
in his assigned squadron headquarters 
buildings and conducted services in the 
dayroom. Chaplain Orville McKay said: 


This was very helpful to our men 
who were on a shift program, for it 
made it more convenient for them to 
attend service and also to see the 
chaplain. Many times I have met our 
men in formation at seven o’clock on 
Sunday morning and stood on top of 
a coal box to announce the morning 
service. We sometimes met before the 
sun came up. 


The chaplains at La Junta, Colorado, 
organized a Sunday School and conducted 
services in the housing area recreation 
room for military personnel and their fam- 
ilies. Chaplain Sheppard Bryan at Lang- 
ley Field in 1943 conducted a 0730 serv- 
ice in a hangar for his bombardment group 
and reported that 75 percent of the men 
assigned to the line attended. Chaplain 
George Cameron with a fighter proup of 
the Ninth Air Force in Europe held a 
Sunday morning service in a makeshift 
chapel and then went out to hold fifteen 
minute duty point services. While this 
meant many services for the widely dis- 
persed group, it also resulted in unusu- 
ally high attendance. Chaplain Herbert E. 
Rieke in Europe found many of his men 
on alert status, so he brought a fifteen min- 
ute service to them in small groups under 
their aircraft. He conducted as many as 15 
services a day and was able to reach about 
75 percent of his personnel. He conducted 
an evening service for officers after the eve- 
ning meal in the mess tent at which he re- 
ceived a gratifying response.® 

Services were provided men in transit 
wherever possible. Chaplain Karl A. Tube- 
sing enroute to Hill Field, Utah, conducted 
a service in a railroad lounge car with the 
permission of the conductor. Chaplains 
Gerald K. Wyman and Elmer R. Enlow, 


Mass on LST celebrated by Ch. John Dep- 


kiewicz for men who will make landing at 


Hollandia. 


Jr., conducted two services on the Mil- 
waukee Railroad Transcontinental Olympia. 
Both services were crowded, and one man 
remarked that he had travelled pullmans 
for forty-five years and never had a chance 
to worship enroute. Chaplain James Martin, 
in the move from Casablanca to Tunisia 
via train, at one stop saw a boxcar on a 
siding. He set up his portable altar kit for 
mass, but when he was half way through 
his train began to move. He and his as- 
sistant grabbed the altar equipment and 
ran to get on.° 

AAF chaplains conducted many services 
on board ship. When the Twelfth Air 
Force was ready for its departure on 5 
September 1942 from the United States to 
England, Chaplains William Walsh and 
Horace Cooper offered prayer for the suc- 
cess of the Twelfth Air Force mission and 
for the safety of the men on the voyage. 
On board the Queen Mary the more than 
20 chaplains conducted daily services for 
the 14,000 officers, troops, and seamen who 
travelled through submarine infested waters 
to an uncertain destiny in combat. “Groups 
of men would be gathered about the chap- 
lain of their denomination, while others on 
the overcrowded decks went about their 
own business of reading, playing cards, 
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singing or just sitting and thinking of the 
uncertainty of the future. Freedom of re- 
ligion was truly exemplified in this set- 
ting.” A Sunday occurred during the pas- 
sage, and chaplains were assigned portions 
of the decks where they conducted services 
for each group of men as they emerged for 
their alloted hours of sunshine and ocean 
air. One of Cooper’s services had the 
background music of an antiaircraft artil- 
lery practice, while at another as he ex- 
horted the troops on the love of God and 
man, someone stole his life preserver.'° 

In the invasion of North Africa, Chap- 
lain Roy Terry reported he experienced 
the outstanding service of his ministry. The 
transport was to dock early on Sunday 
morning, so the weekly religious services 
were held Saturday night while the ship 
plowed through troubled waters. The serv- 
ice was a brief one in the moonlight. More 
than 300 men joined in the hymns. He 
reported, ‘““We had to sing only the old 
ones because we couldn’t see the words in 
the blackout.” ”! 

When the Thirteenth Air Force moved 
from Los Negros in the Admiralties to Mor- 
otai, Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish serv- 
ices were conducted at sea 15 and 27 Sep- 
tember 1944. The Jewish New Year services 
and the regular Sabbath services were 
conducted by Lt. Irving Lerner, for Chap- 
plain Sidney Strumpf had remained behind 
to provide High Holiday Services for the 
remaining units in the Admiralties.'’ 

A few services were conducted in air- 
craft. Chaplain Charles K. Douglas gave 
the invocation by radio from an aircraft 
for the Armistice Day celebration of San 
Francisco, 11 November 1943. From the 
same plane Major General Lynd cast a 
floral tribute to fall into the sea at the 
Golden Gate. Chaplain John K. Roberts, 
Jr., conducted a religious service in a plane 
enroute to India. Chaplain Bennett relates 
that the most inspiring service in which 
he participated was in a C-54 flying from 
Hickam Field to Kwajelein in 1944 on 
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Ch. Charles K. Douglas gives prayer from 


aircraft. 


which all passengers were going into com- 
bat. They took off before Thanksgiving 
dinner and when they crossed the Inter- 
national Date Line they realized that they 
would arrive a day late for the dinner at 
Kwajelein. The pilot suggested they have 
a little Thanksgiving service all their own. 
The mike of the P.A. system was plugged 
into the compartment, and Bennett read 
Philippians 4:4 and led in prayer. He said, 
“We may be missing our Thanksgiving 
Day dinner, but we have so much for 
which to be thankful.” ’* 

Services under the open sky were con- 
ducted by chaplains when other facilities 
were lacking or inadequate. The back of 
a truck, the hood of a jeep, or an impro- 
vised altar would make the center for 
worship. Chaplains on the Louisiana ma- 
neuvers adapted themselves to a variety of 
situations and learned lessons in resource- 
fulness that proved invaluable throughout 
the war. Chaplains Kenneth M. Gearhart 
and Aubrey A. Zellner at Keesler AFB, 
Miss., conducted services for five months 
in the open air or in makeshift facilities 
until the chapel was opened in December 
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1941. Chaplains at Santa Ana Army Air 
Base, Gardner Field, Sheppard Field, 
Buckley Field, and other training centers 
conducted outdoor services for men in quar- 
antine or on bivouac. Taggart wrote from 
the South Pacific. ““When air raids were too 
intense at the camps, the men lived, slept 
and ate in the jungles and I had services 
there too.” Chaplain Oren V. T. Chamber- 
lain of the Tenth Air Force during the bat- 
tle of Myitkyina provided worship services 
for units under fire and for refugees, wrote 
letters for blind and helpless soldiers, and 
conducted funerals. Chaplain Twohig made 
repeated trips to embattled Myitkyina to 
provide Catholic mass. On one occasion 
he had to dive into a foxhole before di- 
vesting after mass when the Japanese 
lobbed a shell into the revetment where 
mass was being celebrated. In New Guinea 
and Guadalcanal services were often con- 
ducted in the rain. Chaplain Terence Fin- 
negan at times stood ankle-deep in mud to 
conduct mass and asked the soldiers not to 
kneel, but they knelt anyway. In North Af- 
rica, the Twelth Air Force at La Senia and 
Tafaroaui found the mud “deep and 
gooey.” Here all chaplains conducted nu- 
in the field “since theré 
whatever for indoor 


merous services 
were no facilities 
Services. 


Outdoor Jewish service. 
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Outdoor service in France. 


Many of the outdoor services were con- 
ducted in more pleasant surroundings. 
Eighth Air Force troops in England at- 
tended a mass outside the Slipper Chapel 
on a pilgrimage to the Shrine of Our 
Lady of Walsingham. Chaplain Herbert 
T. Neve conducted services in the ruins of 
the amphitheater of Carthage where Saint 
Cyprian had been beheaded and Saints 
Perpetua and Felicita fed to the lions." 

The setting for worship services con- 
ducted by chaplains ranged from West- 
minster Cathedral to the mud of Guadal- 
canal, from the heat of the tropics to the 
snow and fog of the Aleutians, but the 
purpose remained inflexibly the same, giv- 
ing each man opportunity to worship God 
according to the teachings of his faith. 
Whatever the backkground, the important 
thing was to meet God—and God was 
there: 

Attendance 


How well did soldiers and airmen at- 
tend services of worship? This question 1s 
related to a deeper one: Did they have 
opportunity and the desire to use that 
opportunity? 

Let us look at the second question first. 
War affected the churchgoing habits of 
Americans, both civilian and military. 
Clergymen in industrial areas found their 
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congregations affected by the swingshift, 
overtime, and long work-week even though 
the pressures of war tended to remind 
parishioners of essential spiritual values. 
Individual workers and families moving to 
industrial centers were assimilated 
local churches slowly, if at all. 

These pressures were felt in the military 
establishment to an even greater degree. 
In January 1942, Chaplain Augustus 
Gearhard wrote from March Field: 


into 


The common expressed opinion at 
different camps that I visited seems to 
be that war has made it increasingly 
difficult to attend Sunday morning 
services. One officer remarked, “It 
seems that while we are trying to make 
Christians out of the Japs, it is possi- 
ible that they may make heathens out 
of us.” I look for a decided drop in 
attendance on Sundays unless imme- 
diate steps are taken to encourage 
Sunday attendance at Divine Serv- 
ices” 

The problem to which he referred was 
“around-the-clock” flying, the seven-day- 
work week, which in training or combat 
left little time for chapel attendance, es- 
pecially for men under the occasional of- 
ficer who had little patience for anything 
not directly contributing to the war effort. 
A rather startling revelation was that all 
but approximately 5 percent of military 
personnel professed identification as Protes- 
tant, Catholic, or Jewish, but less than 
half had received in church 
membership or united with the church of 
their choice. Many servicemen associated 
God with the church “back home” and 
could not give the same affectionate loyalty 
to the chapel program. The servicemen 
had little free time and didn’t want to 
spend it at the military base; many of 
them found their way to friendly civilian 
churches. Practically all dependents lived 
in civilian and attended 
churches there. The great numbers of sin- 
gle servicemen and military families attend- 
ing church in civilian communities were 


instruction 


communities 
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never reported by chaplains, hence any 
figures for chapel attendance in the United 
States, and to a lesser degree in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Australia, would 
be far below the numbers actually in re- 
ligious services for a given period. Local 
conditions could influence attendance. 
Chaplain Hannah at Miami Beach said 
the constant sight of night clubs, inviting 
beaches, and the absence of post chapels 
encouraged men to forget religion. Even 
the Garden of Eden had its drawbacks! '° 

Yet in spite of these problems, the 
Chief of Chaplains in his annual report 
for 1943 stated: 


The percent of monthly attendance 
as compared with Army strength is 
97.5 percent for a yearly average. 

. the total church attendance 
each month equals 97.5 percent of 
total Army strength. . These fig- 
ures do not include soldier attendance 
at services in civilian communities.? 


The report went on to state that each 
month during 1943, each chaplain con- 
ducted 19.5 religious services with a total 
attendance of 1,160. Also, each partici- 


Cadets attend Jewish service, Maxwell 


Field, 1943. 
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Col. Cleveron Bryant conducts Negro Sunday 


Services on Saipan. 


pated in 12.4 sacramental occasions per 
month with 151 participants. 

The number of services conducted by 
each chaplain and overall attendance in- 
creased during the war years. For ex- 
sip winethe | hird Air Force, the 11 
chaplains on duty in April 1941 conducted 
an average of 10 services, while in July 
1943 the 137 chaplains then on duty con- 
ducted an average of 20 services. Likewise, 
the average monthly attendance per chap- 
lain at these services increased from 321 
to 790 persons. In the Southwest Pacific, 
it was not unusual for Fifth Air Force 
chaplains to conduct seven or eight serv- 
ices a day. The 114 chaplains serving 
Gade AAFPOA.in the Pacific in 1945 
conducted an average of 28 services a 
month with Sunday services averaging 118 
attendance and weekday averaging 34 at- 
tendance. In July 1942, the 12 chaplains 
of the Eighth Air Force conducted 272 
services (an average of 22 per chaplain) 
with an attendance of 9,371 (an average 
of 791 per chaplain). By December 1943, 
the 157 chaplains assigned to the Eighth 
and Ninth Air Forces were conducting 
4,450 services (an average of 28 per chap- 
lain) with a total attendance of 225,539 
personnel (an average of 1,436 per chap- 
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lain). This record was achieved with chap- 
lains riding circuits, conducting services at 
various hours of the day and night, and 
using whatever equipment and meeting 
place they could find. In the Twelfth Air 
Force in August 1943, the 94 chaplains 
were conducting an average of 25 worship 
services—exclusive of hospital services, 
guardhouse services, joint services, Bible 
classes, or rites, and sacraments—with a 
total attendance of 102,482 or 1,090 per 
chaplain.’*® 

The statistics fulfilled the prophetic 
guidance of the Chief of Chaplains made 
early in the war that the greater number 
of services chaplains provided, the greater 
would be their overall attendance. One 
chaplain early in 1942 reported, “In six 
months here the chapel services have 
grown from two each Sunday, with an 
average attendance of 150, to six services 
with an attendance of 750.” '® 

The Rev. Martin Nealis, a retired lieu- 
tenant colonel of World War I, in visiting 
Scott Field in November 1941, ‘“‘com- 
mented especially on the large number of 
men attending religious services ... as 
compared to what was observed during 
1917 and 1918.” His observation was 


shared by everyone who had seen the re- 
ligious program of both wars. On the 
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Mass in Southwest Pacific chapel. 
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One of the largest Seder Services in the 
world at Hickam Field, 1944. 


other hand, some chaplains felt as Taggart 
in the South Pacific who said, “Not as 
many as I hoped had attended services. 
But the record was good.” °° 

How then was the large overall attend- 
ance achieved? First, the Army and the 
AAF emphasized the importance of wor- 
ship in various directives which were im- 
plemented at local base level. The most 
difficult problem was that of schedule, 
men being excused from duty to attend 
service. In the fall of 1941, the com- 
mander’s longstanding authority to excuse 
men from duty for the purpose of attend- 
ing worship was enlarged to include serv- 
ices on days other than Sunday which in 
the liturgical churches carried the ecclesi- 
astical obligations of Sunday or which had 
special religious importance in non-liturgi- 
cal churches. Not only did this provide 
for observance of Christmas and Good Fri- 
day by all Christians but also for the 
needs of Jewish and Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventist personnel in regard to their day of 
worship and for Catholic personnel who 


observed special Holy Days of Obligation. 
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Further, AAF Regulation No. 35-55 stated: 


In order that military personnel may 
be free to attend services as they may 
desire, commanders will reduce mili- 
tary duty on Sunday to the measure 
of strict necessity. Such duties as are 
required by the military situation and 
any athletic or recreational activities 
that may be held on Sunday will, if 
practicable, be so scheduled as not to 
interfere with attendance at services 
of worship. 


The directive also repeated the policy of 
the commander’s authority to excuse men 
from duty on days other than Sunday for 
the purpose of attending worship.”? 

Second, while the directives created a 
favorable official climate, attendance was 
furthered through scheduling services to 
meet the needs of men on a seven-day- 
week schedule. The steady increase in the 
number of services conducted by each chap- 
lain under all sorts of conditions resulted 
in wider participation. 

Third, the chapel building program in- 
creased attendance by providing a focal 
point of religious emphasis. 

Fourth, publicity stimulated attendance. 
Some commanders published local direc- 
tives urging attendance and set an example 
by active participation. Many chaplains in- 
vited squadrons to take turns in sponsor- 
ing worship services through urging attend- 
ance, participating in the service, and spe- 
cial recognition. Such an occasion was 
often used to present individual scripture 
portions and Bible for the squadron day- 
room. In some places this emphasis took 
the form of a contest. At one field, a bomb- 
ing squadron had 80.5 percent of its per- 
sonnel in Sunday services and another air 
unit reported 100 percent attendance for 
a month.” 

Fifth, one of the greatest influences was 
the tension of war itself. Lt. Col. B. E. 
Allen, commander of a group on Guadal- 
canal in 1942, said, “Many men in trou- 
ble turned to religion, especially the com- 
bat crews. In the religious services I noticed 
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that combat crews attended more regularly 
than anybody else. Many a man who had 
not practiced his religion for some time, 
turned to God. I attended both Catholic 
and Protestant services, so I had opportun- 
ity to observe.” ”*# 

Sixth, attendance was encouraged by 
unusual factors as shown by the statement 
of the staff chaplain of the lst Bombard- 
ment Division who reported in April 1944, 
“There has been a decided increase in at- 
tendance at Protestant services since the 
WAGs arrived. A fine mixed choir has 
been organized.” The chaplain at Gardner 
Field found that his chapel attendance took 
a jump when a photogenic WAC, pre- 
viously a “torch singer” in Miami and 
New York night clubs, became the chapel 
soloist. 

Whatever the influence of the various 
factors, the truth is that soldiers and air- 
men came to worship services. From the 
beginning of World War II until the end 
of August 1945, almost 5% million serv- 
ices were held by Army chaplains with an 
attendance of more than 329 million men, 
almost 70 per service. The Honorable 
Frank Murphy, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court, in October 1942 said, “The 
Nazi supermen . . . no doubt would sneer 
at the idea of an army attending church. 
But to an American nothing could be more 
inspiring than the sight of thousands of 
young soldiers attending field services in 
some woodland meadow.” ** 

One of the significant developments in 
worship programs was that of daily devo- 
tions. While the chaplain manual of 1926 
had encouraged daily services on all Army 
posts, the practice was not widespread un- 
til World War II.** 

Several factors contributed to this de- 
velopment. First, the example of Catholic 
chaplains celebrating daily mass under all 
sorts of conditions was, no doubt, an im- 
petus to similar efforts on the part of 
Protestant chaplains. Second, the building 
of chapels and their being left open and 
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Mass in former Jap plane bunker on Saipan 
celebrated by Ch. Bernard A. Spoelker. 


in condition suitable for private worship 
by members of all faiths was an encour- 
agement. Many chaplains placed signs on 
them which said “Open for Prayer and 
Meditation” and insured that devotional 
materials were available. Chaplain Rodney 
D. Glasscock at Geiger Field, Washington, 
reported that he placed an open Bible 
and a page of devotional reading in a 
convenient place in the chapel, changed 
the readings each day, and encouraged 
men to “enter and ‘read at any. hour. 
Chaplain Sam Bays scheduled hours for 
private devotions of Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews, and the altar was suitably ar- 
ranged for each faith group.” 

Third, most staff chaplains urged the 
importance of daily devotions for the 
chaplain’s own benefit, and some required 
that such periods be reported each month. 
As a consequence, the devotions conducted 
for the benefit of the chaplain and the 
chapel staff often grew into services to 
which all were invited. Such services were 
reported by Chaplains Branham at Cha- 
nute Field, [linois, in 1941; Marteney at 
Truax Field, Wisconsin, in 1943; Douglas 
at Portland Air Base, Oregon; Bays at 
Boca Raton and later at St. Petersburg; 
Walsh and Miller in North Africa. 
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Daily mass on Kwajalein. 


Fourth, daily devotions provided an 
ideal opportunity for serving men under 
the stress of combat or in a seven-day- 
week training schedule. In March 1943 
Walsh, staff chaplain of Twelfth Air Force, 
wrote, ‘“‘Daily services are being held at 
all bases, and it has reached the point 
where a chaplain who is not conducting 
daily evening services is looked upon as 
one who is not in there pitching a regula- 
tion game.” ”° 

Whether they were conducted in the 
morning, at noon, or in the evening de- 
pended on the local schedule and the de- 
sire of the chaplain. Attendance varied 
from two or three to as high as 1,000 
which Chaplain Muldoon experienced while 
at Nadzab in the Southwest Pacific. This 
emphasis on daily worship was to have a 
considerable impact on American churches 
after the war.”’ 

Another significant development was the 
premission worship service. Chaplain Rey- 
nolds, Eighth Air Force staff chaplain, in 
the autumn of 1942 noticed on the report 
of a Catholic chaplain that he was con- 
ducting short services for aircrews immedi- 
ately after each combat briefing and be- 
fore take-off. He immediately recommended 
that all chaplains conduct such services as 
part of their regular duties. Soon premis- 
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sion services were held throughout Eighth 
Air Force. 

There were some difficulties along the 
way. In the spring of 1944, chaplains were 
restricted from conducting services in brief- 
ing rooms to guard against the danger of 
a “captive audience.” In July, Chaplain 
David C. Sullivan of the lst Bombard- 
ment Division forcefully reported, “This 
chaplain is conducting Catholic services at 
all briefings at station 13—(not in briefing 
rooms).” He also explained that the com- 
manding general had “no objection to the 
mere presence of chaplains at briefings. 

It is suggested that group com- 
manders be so informed at their next con- 
ference.” Evidently, his forceful note helped 
clarify the situation, for it is not men- 
tioned again.”® 

The practice soon spread throughout the 
AAF. Chaplain James Patterson’s monthly 
report for May 1943 has this indorsement 
by his commander, ‘““The presence of Chap- 
lain Patterson at briefings has been espe- 
cially helpful to combat crews.” Chaplains 
Stanley Powers and Charles Huyler of the 
Eleventh Air Force in the Aleutians held 
pre-briefing communion services. In the 
20th Bomber Command (India, China, 
Tinian) and in AAFPOA (Guam, Okina- 


Chaplain giving benediction to aircrew in 


England about to depart on combat mission. 
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wa) at each briefing the chaplain was 
called to lead in prayer. Chaplain Kenneth 
Stack, 20th Bomber Command staff chap- 
lain, reported, “The combat crews are 
benefitted by going into battle fortified 
with the consolations of their respective 
faiths, thus giving them a peace of mind 
otherwise impossible.” *° 

The premission services were short. Prot- 
estant chaplains in a 5-minute service read 
from the Scriptures, led in prayer, and of- 
fered communion to those who wished to 
receive it. The service by Catholic chap- 
lains can best be described in the words 
of Chaplain Josiah G. Chatham of the 
Ninth Air Force, who said: 


Before the briefing I would get the 
Blessed Sacrament, then go to the 
briefing hut and wait outside until the 
briefing was over. Then I would go 
in, hear confessions until a few min- 
utes before engine time, then give gen- 
eral absolution to all who had not had 
time to go to Confession, then give 
Holy Communion and say prayers 
with the flight crews before they left 
for the flight line. Some of the boys 
of other faiths would remain for their 
prayers. 


Another chaplain told how he would go 
with the pilots as they raced to their planes 


Ch. James Burris leads B—24 crew in prayer 
at Hardwick, England, Jan 1944. 
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A pilot, Lt. Lloyd Boots, leads aircrew in 


Sunday worship before mission. 


in jeeps when an alert sounded, hearing 
confessions on the way. Many asked for 
his blessing before take-off. Some chaplains 
asked their men to sign a slip recording 
that they had received communion before 
going on a mission, and these slips brought 
comfort to many families whose son or hus- 
band was lost in combat.*° 

One chaplain reported that he conducted 
a brief service beside each plane going into 
combat. Taggart described such a setting: 


Worship time is any time the ground 
crews can spare a few minutes from 
their work; any time you are stand- 
ing with a group of men about to take 
off on a mission. 

You’ll stand under the wing of a 
B-17 and they’ll gather around you 
as they take a last sip of coffee from 
the thermos or munch a piece of 
chocolate. 

You hold the Bible in your hand 
and you quote a line or two from the 
Scriptures. They stop munching their 
chocolate; they put the cover on the 
thermos, and they listen. Then you 
utter a simple prayer, asking God to 
protect them and to look after their 
loved ones at home. And while you’re 
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praying the motors are being warmed 
up and are making so much noise that 
they can’t hear your prayer. But it 
doesn’t matter. They are thinking their 
own prayer.*? 


Not all the services were conducted by 
chaplains. Lt. Robert Bluford, pilot in the 
Eighth Air Force and a ministerial student 
before induction, christened his B—24 Par- 
son’s Charwot. Before making each of their 
seventeen missions over Europe, he and 
his crew had a prayer meeting beside the 
Charvot.*? 

Aircrews welcomed this type of service. 
Attendance at daily services in the Eighth 
Air Force alone was so large that it sur- 
passed even that of Sunday services and 
staff chaplains attributed it to the “‘pre- 
mission” service. Chief of Chaplains Arnold 
in November 1944 reported: 


A number of our chaplains are re- 
porting prayers... in connection with 
briefings before missions. Where this 
feature has become an established cus- 
tom, pilots express their disappoint- 
ment if the chaplain has been absent 
from base during a mission day. Done 
properly, these briefing devotions be- 
come as much a part of the briefing as 
the briefing itself. 


An aircrewman in England wrote his 
brother-in-law, ‘““We have a good chaplain 
here. . . . We may be up at 0200 for brief- 
ing but he is always there; the same when 
we come back. . . . And take it from me, 
it is really a swell feeling to have him come 
up and take your hand and say, ‘I’m glad 
to see you back safe and sound’.” Chaplain 
John Barringer, who with his fellow chap- 
lains of the 20th Bomber Command con- 
ducted premission communion services, 
said: 

Along with the medics I was always 
out at the end of the runway when the 
planes took off and when they landed. 
The crewmen as they taxied by would 
wave and if for any reason we were not 
there to greet them they soon let us 


know how much they appreciated the 
friendly smile and wave from the 
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padre. Many times they did not all 
return and after “‘sweating them out” 
for sometime, I would make my way 
back to headquarters to see if they 
might not be down at another base. 
All too often we would get the sad 
news that they had been shot down 
or lost at sea when damaged by enemy 
fire 


Many chaplains felt that the premission 
service provided one of the high points in 
their experience. Chaplain John Nolan felt 
that he experienced something of a miracle 
in his first service with the 9th Bombard- 
ment Division. He didn’t have a chance 
to get acquainted with the men because 
the former chaplain had left before his ar- 
rival and his first premission service was 
a few hours after he reported for duty. He 
conducted a brief service, about three 
minutes in length, with just time for the 
crews to take communion before getting 
on the planes. One young fellow ran up 
and said, “Father, may I take communion? 
Somehow I feel the need of it. My name is 
Cavanaugh.” 

“Cavanaugh? That’s a fine Irish name,” 
said the chaplain. The crewman received 
the sacrament and speeded away to his 
plane. He was the only one whose name 
the chaplain had learned since his arrival. 
The plane was the only one which went 
down that day, and Cavanaugh was the 
only Catholic on board. When Chaplain 
Nolan wrote the mother, he was able to 
say that he had talked with her son and 
that he had received the sacrament. This 
assurance led to a correspondence cover- 
ing several years in which the chaplain 
comforted the mother in her loss.** 

When the 485th Bomb Group began 
operations in the Mediterranean, General 
Atchinson of the 55th Bombardment Wing 
held a briefing during which he remarked 
that he wanted to see the chaplain after the 
briefing. To Chaplain William Golder he 
said, “If any group needs prayer, this one 
does. I want you to have prayer after the 
briefings—not a long one.” Golder’s brief- 
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ing prayer became a part of the schedule. 
He said, “I met with the men—sometimes 
in the revetment—read the 91st Psalm and 
gave a short prayer. They would be in their 
50 mission caps, usually with a ‘devil-may- 
care’ attitude, but in this sacred moment 
there was always a holy hush.” Later, when 
he went to a rest camp, the commander 
said, “I don’t care about you’re going, but 
I want you to make arrangements for that 
prayer.” The commander himself, Colonel 
Armstrong, was later shot down over 
enemy territory and imprisoned to become 
the leader of a famous prison camp.*° 

The presence of chaplains at briefings, 
take-offs, and landings contributed much 
to the morale of aircrews and brought the 
chaplain closer to the terror and deadly 
determination of men engaged in aerial 
combat. This feeling of identification was 
well expressed by Chaplain Werfel, who 
wrote: 


The war has brought me to changes 
of attitude, the full significance of 
which I still cannot recognize. I, who 
filed pacifist papers on principle when 
Selective Service was introduced, stood 
one blustering morning on a flying 
field and waved good-luck to the 
planes as they rolled by for the take-off 
to unload their devastating gifts upon 
Festung Europa. 


And I stood there, waving them on, 
wishing them luck, praying that every- 
one of them would get back safely .. . 
and through my mind there ran the 
words of the Talmudic dictum: Shluchez 
mitzvah ainon neezokin, ‘“Vhose who are 
sent on missions of religious duty suffer 
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no harm.” At least that day, all planes 
returned.” 


A week later, Werfel himself was killed in a 
plane crash. 

Archbishop Spellman described a pre- 
mission service in his World War II book, 
Action This Day. He knew a number of 
people in the city that was to be bombed 
that day, and he knew a number of the 
men in the aircrews. After the mission he 
said, “I thought of the boys who didn’t 
come back and of their families; of the 
great responsibility of the country and of 
the living to those who had given, and 
smilingly given, their all to America and 
TOMUIScee 

The faith exhibited in these premission 
services is a fleeting glimpse of glory shin- 
ing through the clouds of war, a faith ex- 
pressed in “Airmen’s Prayer,” by J. Ian 
Fraser: 

God, whose radiance lights the heavens, 
Lord of wind and cloud and sky; 
We are called to far horizons, 
Be Thou with us as we fly! 
And we pray, in time of danger 
Give us courage from on high. 


When the mists of doubt surround us, 
Guide us with Thy heav’nly beam; 
And when storms of sin would ground us, 

By Thy grace our lives redeem, 
Lift us, Lord, through pain and hardship, 
*Till we gain Thy height supreme. 


Mounting up on wings of power, 
Speed we with the motors’ roar; 
Thy creation rolls beneath us: 
Hills of home or distant shore. 
Make us strong, and make us faithful 
As Thy sons forevermore.*® 


CHAPTER XII 


Special Worship Programs 


and Ceremonies 


Religious Seasons 


Services during the Holy Seasons _pro- 
vided chaplains with unusual opportunities 
to serve AAF personnel. Protestant, Catho- 
lic, and Jewish men found their thoughts 
turning to God and home in the traditional 
message of Christmas, Easter, Yom Kippur, 
and Passover and their chaplains exerted 
every effort to help them find the essential 
message resident in their faith. They 
travelled long hours by jeep or flew by 
transport and liaison plane to provide serv- 
ices for men in scattered units. The many 
chapels available in World War II—built 
expense and _ volunteer 
labor—provided ideal worship settings for 
the Holy Seasons. 

The essential meaning of Christmas was 
emphasized in new and dramatic ways dur- 
ing the war. Chief of Chaplains Arnold in 
1943 said: 


Christmas in a world ablaze with 
war is no longer a season of hectic 
pleasure and extravagant celebrations. 
Hardships, sacrifices, and sorrow have 
turned our minds and hearts to the 
spiritual truth of first Christmas. 
Stripped of trivialities and false stand- 
ards, we sense the nearness of the 
Eternal God. With chastened hearts 
we join in the Angels’ song ‘“‘Glory To 
God In The Highest, And On Earth 
Peace To Men Of Good Will.” 

. You will pray to God that 
your soldiers may be safe and that 
they may return to you unseared, un- 


at government 


lem. 


Ch. T. H. Porath officiates at the Passover 
Seder in Puerto Rico, 1943. 


embittered by brutalities of a ghastly 
war .... While you pray this Christ- 
mas, so do they, that God may grant 
that out of this holocaust will emerge 
a world in which Christmas will again 
be a time of peace and happiness.* 


While Chaplain Arnold wrote these words 
to parents, the essential spirit was felt by 
servicemen around the world. 

Three days before Christmas that year 
in Tunisia, North Africa, Chaplain Richard 
Chase called for volunteers to help build a 
chapel in the center section of a partially 
completed shed. The men said, “You go in 
and write your Christmas sermon. We will 
start working on the chapel.” The altar was 


* Superior figures refer to footnotes starting with p. 300. 
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made of ammo boxes piled up and covered 
with white mattress covers, the backdrop 
was made of woven palm leaves, the cross 
was wood wound with bandages “begged 
from medics,” and the pulpit was draped 
with another mattress cover. On Christmas 
Eve 125 men crowded into the little chapel 
which was lighted with many candles for 
the Protestant service.’ 

Chaplain John Garrenton in the CBI 
celebrated that Christmas at Sookerating, 
Burma. His portable altar was on the hood 
of his jeep. On one side of the area red 
poinsettias stood boldly against the green 
backdrop of a tea garden, and the thick 
jungle on the other side blazed with red 
“flame of the jungle’ blossoms. On the 
northern horizon were snow-capped peaks. 
In this strange setting, young American 
airmen heartily sang Christmas carols and 
listened anew to the old familiar story. 
After the service, they were just beginning 
their Christmas dinner in the gaily deco- 
rated mess hall when the air-raid sirens 
sounded announcing a massive attack by 
enemy bombers. They lost one P-40, but 
the enemy lost 39 bombers and fighters.* 

On the island of Capri, Chaplain George 
Wilson conducted a Protestant midnight 
Christmas service in the German Evangel- 
ische Church. The niece of Malotte, who 
wrote the music for the Lord’s Prayer, was 
choir director. The German violinist who 
served the chapel was an old music master 
who always came in running late. That 
night those who rang the bells wouldn’t 
stop ringing them.* 

Chaplain Pennell, Twelfth Air Force staff 
chaplain, conducted a midnight candlelight 
communion service at the Flagella Theater 
and on Christmas morning another general 
worship service. Chaplain Andrews, assist- 
ant staff chaplain, conducted midnight 
mass and Christmas morning mass in the 
Jesu Maria Church of Foggia, Italy.’ In 
New Guinea, Chaplain Gearhard reported 
that Chaplain James Shaw, a Protestant, 
directed the singing for the midnight mass 


Wes) 


“and was greatly helpful in securing a large 
attendance of 780.” He also reported that 
all the chaplains of Fifth Air Force did a 
remarkable job in the Southwest Pacific 
combat area in arranging for solemn 
Christmas services.°® 

In 1944, only ten miles from where the 
Battle of the Bulge raged, Chaplain Nolan 
of the 9th Medium Bomb Group celebrated 
midnight mass on a bitter cold night. The 
mess hall was decorated with Christmas 
trees. All the men wore heavy dress, Nolan 
wore a fur-lined jacket under his vestments. 
The guards rotated with one another so all 
had a chance to attend. “Yet it was one of 
the most meaningful services in my life,” 
said the chaplain. “I don’t know how many 
were there. They kept coming.”’ The next 
morning the entire camp was strafed by 
Nazi fighters.’ 

On the other side of the world, Gear- 
hard conducted midnight mass in Leyte 
during an alert. The only light was pro- 
vided by two candles in the hut used for 
the service. One boy later said, “It was 
the most impressive mass in my life.” * 

On Saipan, in spite of steady rain, Chap- 
lain William T. Manson, Jr., announced a 
Christmas service. Almost 5,000 tired B—29 
aircrewmen and ground personnel gathered. 
The rain increased in volume, washed 
down the speaker’s face, splattered into the 
mike, and soaked the skin of many who 
were without raincoats. “And yet, the 
Christmas Carols had never before sounded 
quite so sweet, nor the Christmas story 
quite so dear, nor had Peace on Earth, 
Good Will to Men ever before evoked from 
their, hearts. such fervent. prayers. of 
longing.” ° 

Lieutenant Robert J. Wigmore, stationed 
at Dakar, Africa, wrote a letter the day 
after that 1944 Christmas in which he said: 


I went to a Protestant service at 
the chapel this Christmas Eve, and it 
left such an impression on me that I 
just had to pass it on.... 

I somehow knew that night, with 
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all the soldiers praying with a com- 
mon thought, quite as relentless as a 
sea, that our Lord would never lack 
a home in America, nor would reli- 
gious freedom ever move in any direc- 
tion other than forward, toward a 
greater goal and a better life." 


The fourth midnight mass that Chaplain 
Gearhard celebrated in the Pacific was in 
the Hibiya Hall, Tokyo, 1945, on a stage 
beautifully arranged by Japanese Catholics. 
Archbishop Morella, Apostolic Delegate to 
Japan, and Archbishop Dai (Japanese) of 
Tokyo participated. A choir of 80 Japanese 
(60 non-Christian) under the direction of 
Father Anoril, a French missionary, sang 
carols and part of the mass. The service 
and sermon were broadcast over radio 
Tokyo. An estimated 3,200 American, Aus- 
tralian, English, and Dutch soldiers, and 
sailors attended. Many Japanese civilians, 
some still in their army uniforms, received 
Holy Communion with members of the 
Allied Forces. Gerhard said it “‘seemed to 
demonstrate that the path to Bethlehem 
is the path to World Peace and Brother- 
hood.” *? 

Christmas at many bases featured carol- 
ling programs. At La Junta Field, Colo., a 
22 voice choir sang in the mess halls each 
day at noon the week before Christmas 
and in the hospital. At Hillsgrove Army 
Air Base, Rhode Island, Chaplain Roy 
Terry’s Christmas Eve service in 1942 be- 
gan at seven-thirty and ended at eleven- 
thirty with communion. The Rhodies—a 
group of Rhode Islanders who helped serv- 
icemen during the war—provided music for 
the evening. In the Christmas Eve service 
in 1944 on the Island of Biak, Chaplain 
Harry McKnight led a program which in- 
cluded the Jolly Roger Choir and quartet, 
worship, the film of Dickens’ “Christmas 
Carol” featuring Ronald Colman, Christ- 
mas carols, and a film of Marion Ander- 
son and others entitled, “Christmas at 
Home in 1944.” Many bases with P.A. 
systems broadcast carols at intervals for 
several days before Christmas.’’ 
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F. Woodson conducted the Easter 
Sunrise Service at Starlight Bowl, Hickam 
Field, 1946. 


Whether the Christmas service was a 
midnight mass for aircrews about to take 
off on a mission over Europe, a simple serv- 
ice in a jungle clearing, or one on the pitch- 
ing deck of a ship in mid-ocean, those who 
participated remembered the story of Beth- 
lehem and God’s love to struggling man. 

The Lenten Season, climax of the Christ- 
ian year, was observed by Catholics and 
Protestants in a variety of services. While 
Catholics enjoyed special dispensation in 
regard to the requirement of fasting, the 
forty-day period before Easter was marked 
with special devotions, emphasis on spir- 
itual discipline, and re-dedication of life. 
Most Protestant chaplains, particularly 
those coming from liturgical churches, em- 
phasized the spiritual disciplines of the 
season and offered a variety of services for 
its furtherance. This season was considered 
by a number of chaplains as the ideal time 
for preaching missions. 

Holy Week at all bases was a period of 
spiritual dedication and inspiration. In- 
cluded in the Protestant programs were 
Palm Sunday services, Holy Week services 
each day through Good Friday, which 
had the traditional tre-ore worship, 
Maundy Thursday candlelight commun- 
ion, Easter Sunrise Services and Easter 
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Easter Sunrise Service at Hendricks Field, 
Fla., arranged by Chaplains W. C. Horldt 
and C. H. Hastings. WAC choir on right. 


Services. Some bases had special baptism 
services Eastern Sunday afternoon, and 
many had communion in connection with 
the morning services. At Gardner Field, 
Calif., each service through Holy Week 
was sponsored by a different squadron with 
the WACs serving as communion stewards 
and ushers on Easter Sunday. 

Protestant Easter Sunrise Services grew in 
popularity throughout the war. In 1943 the 
Sunrise Service for the Algiers area was 
held at the Park of the Monument Aux 
Morts, and Chaplains Cooper and Lawter 
made the arrangements, provided for color- 
ful decorations, published song sheets, and 
arranged choral group participation. In 
1944 Chaplain Wilson conducted one at 
Capri at Far A Nole, the Three Rocks. 
Chaplain Sissel that same year at Algiers 
prepared communion for 200 persons, but 
more than 1,200 attended, and he had to 
resort to the intinction method to serve 
everyone. In 1946 the service at Clark 
Field, P.I., was held at the foot of a huge 
white cross on a hill overlooking the field. 
The first Sunrise Easter Service in Japan 
since the war began was held in the Meiji 
Bowl, Tokyo, that same year, with an at- 
tendance of more than 5,000 members of 
the occupation forces and Japanese Christ- 
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ians, at which Chaplain Murphy A. 
Lanning represented the Fifth Air Force." 

Bishop Adna W. Leonard of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches was the guest 
speaker at the 1943 outdoor Easter Service 
for Headquarters, Eighth Air Force. After 
the colorful service at which 400 were pres- 
ent, he was entertained at a breakfast lunch 
by Colonel Creighton. Chaplain Roy Terry 
conducted three Easter services that year in 
North Africa, flying to Telergma and then 
to Algiers. In Algiers he said he spent the 
night at the Hotel Arago and “took first 
real bath in month.” Air Chaplain Car- 
penter in 1944 was the guest speaker for 
an Easter Sunday Service at Santa Ana, 
Calif., attended by approximately 24,000 
persons. Chaplain Mark Gress, the same 
year, at an air base in North Africa had a 
morning service in the open, under the over- 
cast sky, with men sitting on the ground; 
another in the hills; and a third in his own 
area, followed by a communion service in 
which American and British soldiers 
participated." 

Catholic Holy Week services included 
Palm Sunday with mass and the blessing 
and distribution of palms, Holy Thursday 
communion and confessions before mass, 
Good Friday services, Holy Saturday mass 
and confessions, and Easter masses. Good 
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Bishop Adna Leonard gives Easter message 
for Hq, Eighth Air Force, England, 1943. 
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Ch. Sylvio D. Masante blessing palms, 
Finschafen, New Guinea, 1944. 


Friday featured the Mass of the Pre-Sancti- 
fied, adoration of the cross, sermons on the 
Seven Last Words, and Stations of the 
Cross. 

In 1943, Lenten Services were conducted 
for all Catholics in Algiers on Wednesday 
and Friday evenings though “a few of these 
services were interrupted by air raids and 
there was a minimum of candlelight.” 1° 

Easter masses, representing the peak of 
Catholic devotion and the fulfillment of 
Lenten sacrifice, were celebrated under a 
variety of conditions. Chaplain William 
Walsh conducted a special military mass for 
all allied troops in the Algiers area at St. 
Charles Church in 1943. A communion 
breakfast was served at the Red Cross Club 
afterward, and the American Red Cross 
worker, Mr. William Kiel, helped with ar- 
rangements for the mass and_ breakfast. 
Walsh sent more than 750 letters to parents 
of men who had attended Easter mass and 
who had requested letters be sent home.'® 

Field masses were conducted by Catholic 
chaplains in many areas. Chaplain Paul 
Giegerich celebrated the Easter field mass 
at Maxwell Field, Alabama, in 1943 when 
four priests heard confessions “under the 
wing” of training planes on the flight line 
and five priests distributed Holy Commun- 
ion. The mass arranged in Calcutta by 
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Outdoor Good Friday service conducted by 


Ch. Richard Hiester, Maxwell Field, 1944. 


Chaplain Mullally was the last 1944 Easter 
observance in the Tenth Air Force. Another 
significant service was the Easter field mass 
celebrated by Chaplain James Wilder at 
Clark Field in 1946. 

The essential message of Easter empha- 
sizing the victory of life over death brought 
thousands of men to Easter services who 
found therein strength for the hard duties 


of war. Storaasli in a letter to all chap- 
lains of the Third Air Force said: 


Due to the present emergency many 
of the soldiers attending your Easter 
service will secretly wonder how 
many “Tomorrows” remain for them. 
And foremost in their minds will 
be the age-old question of Job, “If a 
man die, will he live again?” . . 

Yours will be the high and solemn 
privilege of proclaiming to your hear- 
ers the doubt-disspelling, the fear- 
allaying and the hope-inspiring Easter 
message, ““Let Not Your Hearts Be 
Troubled . . . Because I, Live, Ye Shall 
Live Also.’”?’ No message is quite so 
comforting as that which tells of the 
One who by his dying and rising again 
robbed death of its sting and the grave 
of its victory." 


The power resident in the Easter message 
was emphasized on numerous occasions by 
Chief of Chaplains Arnold. In 1944 he 


wrote all chaplains, ““We know that men 
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Formation of cadets for Easter mass at Max- 
well Field, 1943. 


who visit Gethsemane and Calvary and 
the Open Tomb for even a few minutes 
daily are men who have no fear, who can 
endure all things, and who with the Risen 
Christ are sure of a final and glorious vic- 
tory.” ** On the Army Hour radio program 
of the NBC network the same year, he said: 


When men are unshakeably con- 
vinced that their sacrifices, small and 
great, will bring lasting benefits to 
themselves and their loved ones, they 
have courage for any task, and are 
sure of victory. ... The resurrection 
of Christ from the dead puts new life, 
new hope, new purpose into the men 
who are gathered around their chap- 
lains on this glorious day.’® 


In his Easter message that year, Air 
Chaplain Carpenter looked to the post- 
war world in saying, “Every man makes a 
contribution to the kind of world in which 
he will live. The power of God in 
Christ is useless unless you and I become 
the medium through whom God can mani- 
fest himself.’ At the end of the war he 
voiced the same’ concern in his 1946 
message: 
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Easter Sunrise Service in China, 1945. 


This Easter the chaplains of the 
AAF will hold their services with re- 
newed consecration in spreading the 
“good news” of the Risen Christ. Let 
those who worship do so with the in- 
tent of consecrating themselves for the 
purpose of finding the part they must 
fill and bringing a more Christlike 
world out of the chaotic conditions re- 
sulting from the war.”° 


Jewish personnel were able to observe the 
holidays of their faith through a liberal pass 
policy established by the Chief of Chaplains 
and energetic efforts made by chaplains of 
all faiths to provide services. Rosh Hoshanah 


Easter Sunrise Service, Thirteenth Air Force, 


South Pacific. 


The Feast of Tabernacles, Hawaii, 1942. 


and Yom Kippur, beginning of the Jewish 
New Year, were publicized by chaplains, 
services arranged, and where possible passes 
authorized to permit men to celebrate with 
Jewish congregations. One service in the 
Central Pacific showed the spirit which 
prevailed at many bases in the AAF. For 
this particular service, an Irish mess ser- 
geant prepared the traditional “‘gefilta”’ 
fish. The Ark of the Covenant, the Ark of 
Curtains, pulpit cover, and other Jewish 
religious articles were fashioned and sewed 
by Christian friends. The compelling notes 
of Shofar (Ram’s Horn) trumpeted the 
traditional summons to prayer, sacrifice, 
and freedom, this time under palm trees 
of a Pacific island, and the spirit of brother- 
hood which made the service possible was 
an inspiration to all participants.*? 

For the Passover season, height of the 
Jewish religious year, many bases had Seder 
services conducted by visiting chaplains or 
rabbis. Devotional materials, matzos, even 
Passover suppers were provided by the Jew- 
ish Welfare Board. Many civilian syna- 
gogues invited servicemen to celebrate the 
season with their families. A Jewish chap- 
lain was not assigned to the Twelfth Air 
Force in the Passover season of 1943 but 
Rabbi Isserman, American Red Cross 
worker in Algiers, with the help of the 
Grand Rabbi of Algiers made arrange- 
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ments for over 1,000 men to visit homes 
of Jewish civilians for the traditional Seder 
evening meal. The following year, Chaplain 
Immanuel J. Honig conducted a Seder 
service in Naples attended by over 2,000 
men of the armed forces, and arranged for 
services in Sardinia and Corsica. The Brit-+ 
ish Palestinian Unit helped Chaplain 
Angel, recently assigned to the Fifteenth 
Air Force, in conducting a Seder service 
in Foggia for which the JWB supplied wine 
and matzos. By April 1945, Honig had 
been hospitalized as a result of strenuous 
duties and was replaced by Chaplain Her- 
bert Ribner who conducted Seder services 
at Rome and Corsica and made arrange- 
ments for others at Leghorn, Pisa, Naples, 
Fano, Caserta, and Florence. Chaplain 
Moshe M. Gold conducted the 1945 Seder 
service on Morotai attended by 1,200 per- 
sons. One of the largest Sederium in the 
history of the Army was the 1944 cere- 
mony conducted by Chaplain Samuel 
Teitelbaum in Naples, Italy, attended by 
approximately 2,200 men. At Chanute 
Field the same year a Seder for 600 men 
and women of the Air Force was sponsored 
by the American Jewish Congress assisted 
by members of the Champaign JWB Army 
and Navy Committee.” 

When the Jewish Community in Belfast, 


Airmen participating in Seder Service, As- 
sam, India. 
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Ne Si BG cla SES 


Memorial Day mass at a cemetery in Italy. 


Ireland, early in the war, entertained 300 
men and women of the British and Ameri- 
can forces at a Passover supper, Chaplain 
Willard G. Davis made a prophetic state- 
ment. He said, “The peoples of different 
nations and beliefs have come together for 
a great task, and their mingling will give 
them all a clearer understanding of one 
another in the years to come.” The efforts 
made by Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
chaplains and the hospitality of civilian 
Jewish congregations not only helped serv- 
icemen observe the great Jewish festivals 
but demonstrated the power of democratic 
brotherhood. 


Patriotic and Special Days 


New Year’s Day, 1944, was designated 
by the President of the United States as a 
national day of prayer. AAF chaplains con- 
ducted services of prayerful intercession for 
our armed forces, and chapels were left 
open for individual prayer. While the proc- 
lamation did not reach the Thirteenth Air 
Force until the close of day, the staff chap- 
lain reported, “In the majority of Air Force 
units, chaplains had arranged appropriate 
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services to start the New Year by invoking 
the blessing of Almighty God.” °° 

Armistice Day was celebrated in various 
ways throughout the AAF. In 1942, Rey- 
nolds and other Eighth Air Force chaplains 
participated in the joint Armistice celebra- 
tion at Goddingham, England. To Ameri- 
cans it was Armistice Day; to the British, 
Remembrance Day. The address by Rey- 
nolds was broadcast on the BBC radio 
program for a worldwide audience. Garren- 
ton in the CBI took part in the 1943 cele- 
bration at the American military cemetery 
where he preached, after which wreaths 
were placed on the graves, a volley fired 
and taps sounded. Similar memorials were 
observed throughout the world. 

Thanksgiving Day was observed by many 
AAF units throughout the war. In 1944, 
Brig. Gen. Thomas D. White, Deputy 
Commander of the Thirteenth Air Force, 
“brought a warm personal message”’ at the 
Thanksgiving service attended by 650 offi- 
cers and men. That same day he partici- 
pated with Chaplains Frank Wilder and 
Sidney Strumpf in dedication of a chapel © 
served by Chaplain Otho Sullivan. One of 


Thanksgiving Service at Westminster Abbey, 
1942. 
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the most unusual Thanksgiving services 
was the 1942 ceremony at Westminster 
Abbey. Chaplain James L. Blakeney, ETO 
staff chaplain, was in charge of the program 
and gave the address, the invocation was 
given by Chaplain Furman E. Jordan, and 
the prayer by Chaplain Maurice W. 
Reynolds. The Thanksgiving proclamation 
was read by Ambassador John G. Winant, 
the Scripture Lesson by Ambassador 
Anthony J. Biddle, and the benediction by 
the Rt. Rev. P. F. D. deLabilliere, Dean of 
Westminster. This was the first time since 
the beginning of its history, dating back to 
1065 A.D., that Westminister Abbey had a 
service led by nonconformist clergymen, 
and the first time that a foreign flag was 
draped on the high altar. In order to do 
this, the Dean of the Abbey renounced all 
control of the Abbey for the period of the 
service. A similar service was held in 1943.** 


While Mother’s Day cannot be called 
either a religious or a national holiday, it 
was observed throughout the AAF. Chap- 
lain Branham at Chanute Field in 1941 
distributed 36,000 specially printed Mother’s 
Day envelopes and letterheads to service- 
men as a means of encouraging them to 
write home. One of the most unusual 
Mother’s Day services was that at Tuskegee 
Army Flying School, Alabama, in 1942. 
The chaplain reported that a large num- 
ber of mothers came from all parts of the 
country for the service, and many who were 
unable to attend sent bouquets of flowers. 
Holy communion was served to approxi- 
mately 900 persons in the crowded theater. 
Gearhard in the Southwest Pacific reported 
a 1945 Mother’s Day field mass attended 
by almost 6,000 persons.*° 


Many services were related to the prog- 
ress of the war itself. Pearl Harbor Day 
celebrations were held at several places. 
Chaplain Joseph J. Gredler in Cuba re- 
ported a 1943 solemn high mass for victory 
and peace, a celebration at which the 
Cuban Army Band played and the soldier 
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chorus sang. The Protestant service on the 
same day was addressed by Dr. E. Stanley 
Jones, internationally known missionary 
and author, and invocation was given by 
Bishop Blankinship of Havana. In addition, 
there was a general service addressed by Lt. 
Col. Boone and Col. Leigh Wade.”® 


As D-Day approached for the Allied in- 
vasion of Europe there was a nationwide 
plan to back the dangerous mission with 
prayer. Clergymen of all faiths were en- 
couraged to schedule services for 1930 
hours on the day of invasion. If late at 
night, the services would be the same hour 
the following night. Many chaplains 
throughout the AAF conducted such serv- 
ices Of prayers 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur issued a gen- 
eral order of 6 February 1945, requesting 
that divine services be held throughout his 
sea, land, and air command in thanksgiv- 
ing for the liberation of Manila. In March 
the same year, among the services con- 
ducted to give thanks for the liberation of 
the Philippines, was a solemn military field 
mass attended by 5,000 persons at which 
Chaplain Depkiewicz was the celebrant. 


With the cessation of hostilities in Eu- 
rope appropriate services to celebrate V—E 
Day, 8 May 1945, were observed through- 
out the AAF. McMurry, staff chaplain of 
AAF/MTO, participated in the program 
at Allied Headquarters, MTO.”* 


Victory Day celebrations, marking the 
the triumphant yet costly completion of 
World War II, were held on the flight 
line 17 August 1945, at Maxwell, La 
Junta, and many other fields throughout 
the AAF, and chapel services of praise 
and thanksgiving were held for the three 
major faiths. At Santa Maria in the Azores 
a spontaneous celebration ended with a 
procession and a final prayer in the chapel 
which couldn’t hold all those who took 
part.”° 


Chaplains participated in the observance 
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V-J Day services at Newcastle AAB, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 


of Army Air Forces Day, the 170th anni- 
versary of the Army chaplaincy on 29 
July 1945, and other special days. They 
participated in graduation exercises. At 
Scott Field, April 1941, the first class of 
communications cadets was graduated in 
the chapel, and addresses were given by 
Colonel Hayes and Chaplain Sissell. 
mediately after this ceremony, three of the 
cadets were married. Chaplains, who were 
privileged to serve at fields where cadets 
were trained and graduated to another 
phase of training or awarded the coveted 
wings of pilot, navigator, bombardier, ob- 
server, or aircrewman, will long remember 
the thrill of graduation ceremonies. Their 
prayers expressed gratitude and petitioned 
God’s safekeeping for the men they had 
known in rigorous days of training.*° 
Many were the opening ceremonies for 
chapels built during World War II. Gen- 
erally, these were called “‘initiatory” 
ices rather than “‘dedication”’ services, for 
dedication implied a specific religious cere- 
mony such as the blessing of religious ar- 
ticles. Initiatory services were patriotic in 
nature. The Chief of Chaplains, the Air 
Chaplain, staff chaplains, and military 
leaders participated in these services as 
well as a host of distinguished clergymen 
including Bishops O’Hara and Oxnam. 


Im- 


Serv- 
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Preaching Missions 


The Air Chaplain encouraged preaching 
missions with at least five services as a 
means of stimmulating religious interest 
throughout the AAF. Catholic and Protes- 
tant missions were conducted at many 
bases with varying degrees of success. The 
Federal Council of Churches assisted in the 
program by publishing a list of outstand- 
ing ministers who were available for this 
type of service. Dr. Donald Tippett, then 
pastor of First Methodist Church, Los 
Angeles, was the guest speaker for a mis- 
sion at Gardner Field in May 1944. He 
visited throughout the base, including the 
guardhouse and hospital; preached in the 
Sunday chapel services, a hospital serv- 
ice, an outdoor service for men in quaran- 
tine, and a union service in the city of 
Taft under the sponsorship of the Taft 
Ministerial Association. In the outdoor 
service, he and the base chaplain con- 
ducted a communion service for more than 
300 men at their request. On Monday 
morning he delivered an orientation ad- 
dress to all the personnel of the field on 
the the meaning of democracy. 


Dr. Donald Tippett in Protestant Preaching 


Mission at Gardner Field, Calif., 1944. 
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Catholic mission at Chanute Field led by Fr. 
GeV. Clark: 


In March 1945, the Federal Council of 
Churches aided La Junta Field, Colo., in 
obtaining the services of Dr. Harold Hum- 
bert, of Phillips University, for a similar 
program. The following month Dr. A. J. 
Elliott and Dr. Martin H. Bickham led a 
mission at Maxwell Field, Ala. 

Similar missions were conducted from 
time to time throughout the European 
Theater. In 1943 a band of two priests 
was formed to conduct missions lasting five 
days, Monday through Friday, with a one 
and one-half hour evening service. Protes- 
tant preaching bands were organized in 
western, southern, and eastern base sec- 
tions of the United Kingdom, and one 
was planned for North Ireland. The Pro- 
testant pattern was similar to that of the 
Catholic except that Sunday was included. 
Emphasis was on worship, instruction, dis- 
cussion, and visitation throughout the unit 
and outlying areas. While this particular 
program was under the direction of Serv- 
ices of Supply, ETO, the same emphasis 
was made in the Eighth and Ninth Air 
Forces. The Rev. Owen Francis Dudley of 
London, internationally known author and 
churchman, conducted a most successful 
eight day Catholic mission for the Ist 
Bombardment Division in July 1944.*! 
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At times the preaching missions were 
conducted by the chaplains themselves. 
Chaplain Fraser of the 61st Station Hos- 
pital and Chaplain Andrews of Twelfth 
Air Force conducted a Lenten mission in 
March 1944. Chaplain John D. St. John, 
with the help of Andrews and Chaplain 
Stanley J. Kusman, conducted a Lenten 
Catholic Mission at the Church of Jesus 
and Mary, Foggia, Italy, the week of 26 
March which was attended by approxi- 
mately 800 men at each of the evening 
services. Letters were sent to the homes of 
all men who desired the chaplain to write. 
The Bishop of Foggia invited the three 
chaplains to his residence and said that the 
people of the area were greatly edified by 
the devotion of the American troops whose 
example would be a great help in remind- 
ing his own people of their religious obli- 
gations. Preaching missions for Protestant 
and Catholic personnel were conducted in 
March and April 1944 in all Ninth Air 
Force units, and civilian clergymen were 
invited to assist.*? 


There were few preaching missions in 
the Pacific during the war. Chaplain Wil- 
liam J. Clasby, in early 1946, conducted 
12 missions (34 services) in as many lo- 
cations of Japan and Korea with a total 
attendance of 6,154 personnel.** 


The Air Chaplain in the fall of 1947 
reported that already in that year 38 mis- 
sions had been conducted at Continental 
Air Force bases by civilian guest clergy- 
men with a total attendance of 59,986 and 
that this would be a permanent feature of 
the Air Force chaplains’ program. 


In late 1946, he inaugurated the reli- 
gious retreat program. AAF personnel were 
to be permitted three days temporary duty 
for the purpose of attending religious re- 
treats, institutes, and conferences. Giege- 
rich, Clasby, and a few other chaplains 
had already developed successful retreat 
programs.** 
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Ch. A. Gearhard confirms class of men in- 
structed by chaplains in New Guinea. 


Sacraments and Ceremonies 


The seven sacraments of the Catholic 
church—Baptism, Penance (Confession), 
Holy Eucharist (beginning with First Com- 
munion), Confirmation, Matrimony, Holy 
Orders (Ordination), and Extreme Unction 
(Last Rites)—were all observed in the 
armed forces with the exception of Holy 
Orders. Baptism, except in the case of in- 
fants, was for converts to the Catholic 
faith who had not been baptized before. 
Extreme Unction (Last Rites) was faith- 
fully administered to all seriously ill or 
wounded Catholics. Where the person was 
still conscious, this included confession, 
holy communion, and anointing of the 
body. Where a person was unconscious or 
had expired but there was still possibility 
of life, conditional absolution and anoint- 
ing of the body was administered by the 
chaplain. 

Confirmation symbolized that the Cath- 
olic was an adult in the sight of God, will- 
ing to suffer hardship for the sake of 
Christ, and strengthened by the power of 
God to meet the responsibilities of a Chris- 
tian. While chaplains prepared candidates 
for confirmation, generally converts or men 
who had not had this privilege, only Bish- 
ops had the authority to administer it, 


Ch. Daniel J. Potterton hearing confession 
“under the wing’’ at Maxwell Field, Ala., 
Easter 1943. 


except in a few cases where a Bishop 
could not be obtained and special facul- 
ties were given. At March Field in Oc- 
tober 1940, Bishop John F. O’Hara ad- 
ministered the first confirmation, popularly 
called “The Soldier’s Sacrament” for ten 
persons. This service led by a great serv- 
ant of the church was followed by hun- 
dreds of others in the AAF. Gearhard in 
the Southwest Pacific administered the 
Sacrament of Confirmation on two occa- 
sions in October 1943. Twelve American 
and Australian Catholic chaplains assisted 
at each function with a total attendance 
of 1,250. In April 1944, one class of 142 
men was confirmed with 20 Catholic chap- 
lains in attendance.*° 

Periods for confession, as a rule, were 
made available on Saturday and before 
each mass. While the privacy of the situa- 
tion was protected to the best degree pos- 
sible, confessions were heard on the flight 
line, on jungle trails, and in other situa- 
tions far removed from a normal chapel 
atmosphere. Catholics found a renewal of 
their faith through this penitential prac- 
tice. Chaplain John Nolan recalls that 
while he was in the Ninth Air Force there 
came to him one night an airman “a bit 
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| Baptism in Italy. 


under the influence.” He said that he 
wanted to get straightened out. The chap- 
lain said, ‘““Would you like to make your 
confession?” 

“No,” the man replied. “I’m not ready.” 
Then he began to pour out his heart. 

Again the chaplain asked, ““Would you 
like to make a confession?” 

“No, I’m not ready.” But he continued 
to pour out the story of his woes and sins. 

Then Chaplain Nolan asked, “Are you 
sorry for what you’ve done?” 

“Sorry? I’m miserable! But I am not 
ready for confession.” 

“My boy,” the chaplain replied, “‘you 
have made a proper confession. Now kneel 
and make an act of contrition.” 

In joyful bewilderment, the man asked, 
“TI have confessed?” Tears streaming down 
his face, he knelt. Though he hadn’t gone 
to confession for a long time, he became a 
regular attendant at chapel services.*® 

While the sacrament of Holy Orders 
could not be administered in the armed 
services, hundreds of Catholic servicemen 
resolved to enter studies for the priesthood 
upon completion of military service. 

The two sacraments observed by most 
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Protestants were baptism and communion. 
While the manner in which the sacraments 
were administered and their interpreta- 
tion differed, all agreed that baptism sym- 
bolized dediction of life to Christ and com- 
munion continued fellowship through re- 
membrance of His love. 

Baptisms were conducted according to 
the belief of the chaplain and that of the 
person being baptized. Thousands of en- 
listed men and officers who found a vital 
faith in God witnessed their faith in bap- 
tism, particularly in the large training 
centers where chaplains encouraged men 
to take this step. At Gardner Field and 
several other bases, the chaplain wrote a 
letter of invitation to each man whose rec- 
ord showed he was not baptized. Many 
couples had their children baptized or 
christened and thus rededicated their 


homes to God. Where a chaplain was not 
able to baptize an individual, he would 
make arrangements with someone who 
could. 

Baptism was conducted under a variety 
of conditions. Those chaplains who could 
administer baptism by sprinkling or pour- 


Baptism at a base in the Pacific. The trio 
in background stand on a wrecked tank. 
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Ch. Paul Giegerich administering communion 
in Mitchel Field Gym, ‘‘B.C.,’’ before chap- 
els were built, 1941. 


ing of water had no problem, for the rite 
could be performed in a chapel, hospital, 
guardhouse, or under field conditions. It 
was a different matter with baptism by 
immersion. Arrangements were often made 
with local churches which had baptistries. 
Chaplain Bays in England used the facili- 
ties of a Baptist Church at Preston. Often 
baptisms were conducted in running 
streams, lakes, the ocean, and even in 
swimming pools. Chaplain Fred E. Stephens 
in 1944 baptized soldiers in the Tyrrhe- 
nian Sea over which the Apostle Paul 
sailed on his way to Rome. Chaplain Ler- 
tis R. Ellett at Geiger Field was ap- 
proached late one Sunday night by a sol- 
dier who wanted to be baptized immedi- 
ately. They drove to a nearby lake where 
the ceremony was completed. Later, on a 
Pacific island, Ellett conducted 42 bap- 
tisms. Once on visiting a remote labor 
camp, he found that a negro soldier and 
a white soldier whom he had _ baptized 
sometime before were leaders of a worship 
group which met regularly.*’ 

The administration of communion pre- 
sented a problem. Inasmuch as it is an in- 
tegral part of the celebration of the mass, 
there was no problem for Catholic chap- 
lains. With Protestants it was different. 
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Some denominations, such as the Church 
of Christ and Disciples, believed that com- 
munion should be served once a week. 
Liturgical groups, such as the Episcopalian 
and Lutheran, believed in frequent com- 
munion but as a part of a formalized 
service. Methodist chaplains were accus- 
tomed to serving communion only once a 
quarter. On the other hand, many South- 
ern Baptist chaplains felt they could ad- 
minister communion only in the fellowship 
of the local church. 

Most Protestant chaplains reached a so- 
lution by administering communion as fre- 
quently as their particular church disci- 
pline would allow. Usually this was done 
in a service separate to some extent from 
the general Protestant service. Lutheran 
and Episcopalian chaplains frequently con- 
ducted communion services at times not to 
conflict with the regularly scheduled serv- 
ices. Chaplains who because of their church 
discipline could not conduct general com- 
munion were urged to invite clergymen 
who could. The Ninth Air Force staff 
chaplain in January 1944 admonished: 


It has come to our attention that 
many units have never had a Protes- 
tant communion service. It is sug- 
gested that a chaplain who only ad- 
ministers communion of his particular 


Ch. Lawrence Boyll served communion 2) 


hours, 19 Aug 1945. First to receive ele- 
ments were men who built the chapel on 
le Shima. 
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Protestant wedding of cadet and WAC in 
chapel at La Junta AAB. 


denomination, call in a chaplain peri- 
odically who will give a general com- 
munion service. To deny the major- 
ity for a few is not in keeping with 
the general principles recognized by 
the Chaplains’ Corps.** 


Most chaplains found a new emphasis in 
communion and many who had celebrated 
it infrequently in the civilian parish were 
making it available after every Sunday 
service as well as to patients and prisoners. 

Marriages were conducted according to 
the discipline of the officiating chaplain 
and the laws of the state or country in 
which the ceremony was performed. Chap- 
lains were warned to beware of “‘war mar- 
riages,’’ and most took this precaution to 
heart by requiring pre-marital interviews 
to help each couple determine if the mar- 
riage was on a sound basis. 

One problem experienced early in the 
war was that men of the lower three grades 
were required to have permission of the 
Corps Area Commander for marriage. 
With the pressure of war-time duty, this 
made unnecessarily long delays, and the 
authority was finally delegated to squad- 
ron commanders. Another problem was 
occasional friction over marriages between 
members of different religious faiths. The 
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Air Chaplain urged “the spirit of charity,” 
all chaplains to use an understanding of 
denominational loyalties, and consultation 
with other clergymen where necessary.*” 

In spite of the problems involved, there 
was a deluge of war-time marriages, es- 
pecially at training bases. Chaplain Elmer 
Tiedt and the other chaplains at Boca 
Raton used the nearby Community 
Church on graduation days where the mar- 
riage ceremony was read every 20 minutes 
until the wee hours of the morning. Scores 
of newly commissioned officers were mar- 
ried and photographed in this church. 
Thousands of marriages were performed 
in the newly constructed chapels. Flowers, 
organ music, candles, the service, and 
sometimes even photographs were provided 
the couple. At some bases, the chaplain ar- 
ranged for a small reception in the service 
club following the wedding—the cake do- 
nated by the mess hall. Chaplain Carl 
Hewlett even offered to drive one couple 
up to a lodge in the Rockies for their 
honeymoon and was snowed in with them 
for three days! *° 


Wedding at Gardner Field, Calif. The saber 
arch was used for officers. 
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The wedding of the Gardner Field band 
commander called for a special arch of 


honor. 


An unusual ‘Couples’ Day” worship serv- 
ice was conducted by Chaplain Roger 
Makepeace at Roswell Army Air Field 
in 1945. Corsages were presented to the 
commanding officer and his wife as the 
“First couple of the Field,” to the “Cou- 
ple longest married,” and to the “Couple 
most recently married.” *' 

In the first few months after American 
troops arrived in Europe there were no 
marriages and few baptisms. As time 
went on, however, there was an increas- 
ing number of requests for marriage. The 
Conference of Senior Chaplains in the 
ETO called by Chaplain Blakeney in 
London, September 1942, discussed, among 
other important topics, marriages in the 
British Isles. In 1944 oversea marriages of 
American military personnel were per- 
mitted under certain conditions, one of 
which was an investigation which many 
commanders delegated to the chaplain. 
The investigation was to insure that the 
marriage was on a sound basis. Chaplains 
soon were conducting thousands of inter- 
views, and many wondered whether this 


was really in their line of work. All agreed 


that counseling prospective couples was in 
order, but many felt they did not have 
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the means or staff to properly make an 
investigation.** 

Chaplains were not able to solemnize 
legal mariage anywhere in the ETO. In 
England all weddings were performed by 
the English clergy. Chaplains served jointly 
with legal, civil, or ecclesiastical registrars 
or ratified the civil ceremony in a subse- 
quent religious rite. In Protestant churches 
it was customary to have a talk at the 
wedding, and Chaplain Bays and others 
were frequently asked to give the wedding 
address as their part in the ceremony.* 

In spite of the difficulties encountered, 
the number of marriages increased with 
the length of time troops were in Europe. 
The Eighth and Ninth Air Forces re- 
ported no marriages for July 1942, 1 in 
December 1942, 16 in December 1943, 
141 in November 1944, and 371 in April 
1945. In the MTO, there were a few mar- 
riages during the early part of the war 
between servicemen and servicewomen. 
Then later there were marriages between 
servicemen and Italian women. At Casa- 
blanca where the depot remained through- 
out the war, there were the most wed- 
dings. Chaplain Edwin R. Czeslowski in 
his Twelfth Air Force staff visit for July 
1945 said that he found some chaplains 


Ch. Judah Nadich officiates at Jewish wed- 
ding in Paris. 
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swamped with marriage applications. In 
March 1945, the Ninth Air Force staff 
chaplain wrote all chaplains: 


The longer we stay on the Conti- 
nent, the matter of marriage between 
American soldiers and the native girls 
will intensify. Chaplains should, with 
the approval of their Commanding 
Officer, place some items of informa- 
tion regarding this subject on the 
main bulletin boards. 


He emphasized the couple’s seeing the 
chaplain, the CID check regarding pos- 
sible collaboration of the prospective bride 
with the Nazis, and civil and ecclesiastical 
laws.** 

In Russia, all requests for marriage with 
Soviet nationals were refused. General 
Deane in writing to General Kessler, 31 
May 1944, explained the reason for the 
policy, “In previous instances the Ameri- 
can citizen has never been able to depart 

. with his wife. He has found it neces- 
sary to depart along with the hope and 
not assurance that his wife would fol- 
low afterwards.” Several attempts in this 
direction ended in heartbreak and failure 
despite the help of American authorities.*° 

War-time marriages in the Pacific were 
discouraged throughout the war. Chaplain 
William R. O’Neill on Guadalcanal put a 
photo of a glamorous movie actress on the 
bulletin board and wrote underneath, 
“Unless the girl you want to marry is as 
good looking as this, don’t see me.” Mar- 
riage of military personnel in the CBI was 
prohibited in a policy of August 1943. 
The only marriage by Tenth Air Force 
chaplains during 1942-44 was one per- 
formed by Chaplain Kelly when he sol- 
emnized the marriage of two American 
civilians. The first marriage of military per- 
sonnel in the CBI was that of an Air 
Corps captain and an Army nurse at 
Myitkyina, March 1945, at which Chap- 
lain O. V. T. Chamberlain officiated.*® 

There were marriages in other areas, 
particularly in Hawaii and Australia. To- 
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ward the end of the war, marriages 
throughout the Pacific were permitted pro- 
vided screening procedures similar to those 
in Europe were followed. 

Marriage between servicemen and Eu- 
ropean nationals had a good precedent in 
World War I. When some groups in the 
United States grew apprehensive over the 
flood of marriages in 1944, Isabella Mallet 
in the New York Times magazine pointed 
out that of the 8,000 foreign daughters-in- 
law—mainly French and German—brought 
to the United States as the result of World 
War I, “four out of every five had vanished 
into the normal stream of American life 
without a ripple to show for it” by 1925.7 

By June 1945, the Army estimated that 
more than 20,000 British women, wives of 
servicemen, would come to the United 
States from the British Isles and an addi- 
tional 15,000 to 20,000 from Australia. 
Approximately 35 percent of the total mar- 
riage applications were disapproved because 
of emotional instability, immaturity, and 
disease.** 

Funerals were the most trying ceremo- 
nies experienced by chaplains. They were a 
constant reminder that airmen lived on the 
thin line of hazardous duty in battle against 
the elements and the enemy. Services were 
conducted in accordance with the deceased 
person’s religious preference, and the order 
of worship used by the chaplain was gen- 
erally that of his own denomination. 

Military honors depended almost entirely 
on the situation. Servicemen who died in 
the United States were shipped home from 
the mortuary preparing the remains for 
shipment, so little opportunity was afforded 
for rendering honors. Overseas, the tides 
of battle, the availability of troops and 
equipment, and the place of burial would 
dictate the nature of military honors. In 
most cases, the chaplain was responsible 
for making all arrangements for color 
guard, pallbearers, firing squad (if there 
was an interment), and bugler. Also, he 
made arrangements for the “fly-over” in 
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Ch. Earl E. Wolf conducts the funeral for 
Col. Harry Cullins, Finschaven, New Guinea, 
Feb. 1944. 


the case of rated personnel. Usually these 
arrangements were accomplished through 
the deceased’s commander, the provost 
marshal, and in “fly-overs” with the oper- 
ations officer. Chaplains of the Army and 
Navy, civilian clergymen, and chaplains of 
Allied Forces provided services as needed 
to insure that every man who died for his 
country would be buried with honor. Tag- 
gart wrote of funeral services conducted for 
two American sailors in Java. Dutch sol- 
diers and natives participated in the cere- 
mony as well as American servicemen. 
After the ceremony, a Javanese girl placed 
sprays of flowers on the graves. Reynolds, 
soon after his arrival in England, arranged 
for the funeral of a Jewish soldier with the 
senior English Jewish chaplain. Chaplains 
of the 1st Bombardment Division attended 
all funerals for their men even when they 
had no part in the ceremony.*® 

The tides of battle and the amount of 
American participation are reflected in the 
number of deaths rather than in the num- 
ber of funerals, for there could be no fu- 
neral services, as such, for men in planes 
shot down by flak or enemy fighters. The 
funerals would mainly be for those who 
came back on the planes, those who died 
of wounds, and those who died as the re- 


Ch. Arnold Maahs conducting funeral for 
AAF fliers at Milne Bay, New Guinea. 


sult of sickness and accident. Even so, in 
the Eighth and Ninth Air Forces there 
were 28 funerals in December 1942, 135 
in December 1943, 276 in November 1944, 
and 718 in April 1945. 

What types of funeral services were con- 
ducted? First, there was the service in the 
formalized surroundings of the chapel, mor- 
tuary, or civilian church followed with in- 
terment or shipment of remains. At training 
centers services were seldom held in the 
chapel because the remains would, in most 
cases, be shipped from the mortuary to the 
next-of-kin. Further, there was a delicate 
morale factor to be considered. Military 
honors for the deceased was an assurance 
to the living, but, on the other hand, they 
could increase tensions that were difficult 
enough to handle in a training program. 
Many chaplains worked out a satisfactory 
adjustment by having the services in the 
funeral home before shipment, services to 
which personnel of the field were invited 
and which included appropriate military 
honors. Such services facilitated the ship- 
ment to final resting-place, provided comfort 
to those who had known the deceased, and 
did not infringe on the services that would 
be conducted in the home community. 

Chaplains from nearby military installa- 
tions on request assisted civilian clergymen 
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The caskets of Lt. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, 
Bishop Adna Leonard, Ch. Frank L. Miller 
and Robert H. Humphrey, and ten other men 


killed in a plane crash in Iceland where they 
were buried. 


in funeral services for men whose remains 
had been shipped home by making ar- 
rangements for military honors and assist- 
ing in the ceremony. 

The second type of service, and by far 
the most prevalent, was at the graveside 
where military honors would be provided 
as circumstances permitted. 

At times, because of the number of 
deaths, chaplains of Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish faiths conducted services to- 
gether, going from grave to grave. This 
often happened in the military cemetery 
at Cambridge, England. The first such 
service in China was for the crew of a 
Mitchell bomber just returned from a 
sweep against Japanese shipping when an 
air-raid alarm sent them roaring off again, 
only to run into a storm and crash. Chap- 
lain John P. Fitzsimmons, Protestant; Pvt. 
Samson R. Breur, son of a rabbi; and 
Chaplain John S. Kelly, Catholic, each 
conducted a short service and laid white 
and red roses on the caskets to symbolize 
sacrifice, faith in God, and immortality. A 
plane crash in Cuba, July 1943, killed all 


12 persons on board, and a combination 
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Protestant-Catholic committal service was 
held for the eight bodies recovered since 
none of the deceased were listed as Jew- 
ish. ‘The Protestant portion of the service 
was conducted by the Rev. K. McIntyre, 
a missionary, and the Catholic portion by 
Chaplain Joseph J. Gredler.*° 

Probably Chaplain Robert W. Tindall 
conducted more graveside services than 
any other AAF chaplain in the war. As- 
signed to the 9th Troop Carrier Wing, he 
was given responsibility for services at St. 
Andre Military Cemetery near which he 


- was stationed. He conducted 2,700 funer- 


als, sometimes as many as 35 or 40 a day. 
Most of them were simple graveside serv- 
ices, though a few included modified full 
honors. “Fly-overs” were held for rated 
personnel, and on one occasion the fly- 
over included a formation of gliders.°! 
Often during the war, funeral services 
were conducted with some difficulty. For 
example, in 1942 Chaplain Joseph W. 


Ch. Tunis Cordill placing a cross at the 


grave of an airman near Tobruk, Egypt, Apr. 
1943. 
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James went with Colonel John H. Davies 
to a mountain in New Guinea where a 
bomber had crashed. To reach it, they 
flew to a nearby airfield and began to climb 
up the mountain at one o’clock in the 
afternoon. They climbed through tropical 
jungle and didn’t reach the plane until 
noon of the next day. They identified the 
bodies, and James led in prayer and Scrip- 
ture reading as the seven aircrewmen were 
buried. A year later he received a letter 
from the Australian who had led the 
search party, saying that he had returned, 
cleared out the underbrush, built a fence, 
and at each mound had planted roses. 
Chaplain Francis J. Early in North Africa 
led a squad of men up a mountain to a 
narrow shelf where a plane had crashed 
in order to extricate the bodies and give 
them burial with honors. The chaplain 
and soldiers had to sleep on the mountain 
that night.”’ 

One of the most unusual funeral services 
of the war was conducted from a plane by 
Chaplains Augustus Gearhard and Carl 
Mellberg of FEAF, 26 May 1945. Several 
days before, a plane had crashed in Hid- 
den Valley, New Guinea, an almost inac- 
cessible spot. —T'wenty-one persons were 
killed including Protestants, Catholics, and 
one Jewish WAC. The plane with the 
chaplains flew to the scene of the accident 
and circled at an altitude of 11,000 feet 
while they read the Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jewish services. Twenty crosses and 
one Star of David and grave markers were 
then dropped from the plane and installed 
by paratroopers who dug the graves.”° 

Throughout the war, chaplains worked 
closely with Graves’ Registration officers to 
insure that all who died in the service of 
their country would be buried with honor. 
A course in Graves’ Registration was a part 
of the curriculum at the Chaplain School, 
and in the early part of the war some 
chaplains served as Graves’ Registration 
officers. After the initial phase of the North 
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Services for men killed during a banzai 


attack, lwo Jima. 


African campaign, chaplains of the Twelfth 
Air Force and other commands had the 
duty of locating isolated graves, exhuming 
the corpses, and transferring them to Amer- 
ican cemeteries. They were also charged 
with acquiring the necessary Graves’ Reg- 
istration information at which they were 
not always completely successful. Later in 
the campaign, a centralized Graves’ Reg- 
istration system was evolved and chaplains 
were relieved of this task.°* 

The well-kept cemeteries with their or- 
derly rows of crosses and Stars of David 
springing from green grass not only were 
a mute testimony to the price of war but, 
even more, that the United States was con- 
scious of the cost in human life and showed 
its appreciation by affording what honors 
could be given. Chaplain Roy Terry in 
describing a service in the little American 
cemetery at Tebessa on Palm Sunday 1943 
paraphrased Rupert Brooks in saying it 
was “A corner of a foreign field that will 
be forever America.” The thousands of 
services conducted by chaplains of all faiths 
and all branches of the service added to 
that honor by giving the timeless interpre- 
tation of historic faith to the mystery of 
death.*° 

This thoughtfulness was expressed by 
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friend and foe. Archbishop Spellman in one 
of his visits to Europe wrote: 


In one of the many churchyard 
cemeteries that I visited I saw evi- 
dences of the thoughtful gratitude of 
the French Underground to our Amer- 
ican soldiers, graves decorated with 
plain wooden crosses, inscribed: “Here 
lies the body of an unknown Ameri- 
can airman shot down over this vil- 
lage. He died for France. May he rest 
in peace!” These graves were well- 
kept and covered with a few fresh 
field flowers.’® 


Chaplain Robert Taylor and other chap- 
lains in a Philippine POW camp obtained 
permission to conduct a funeral service 
each week for those who died and on one 
occasion the Japanese Commander of the 
Prison Camp presented a wreath of flowers. 

A third type of service was the memorial 
service when, for one reason or another, the 
remains were not present. In the United 
States such services were conducted because 
the remains of the person honored had been 
shipped before the training schedule per- 
mitted a service, or the service was in honor 
of men who had died elsewhere. Chaplain 
E. J. Griffin in June 1942 was the celebrant 
at a solemn requiem mass at Sacred Heart 
Church, Tampa, Fla., for General Tinker 
who had been the first commander of Mac- 
Dill Field and who was “‘missing”’ after the 
battle of Midway. In November 1945, he 
gave the prayer at the dedication of Tinker 
Field, Oklahoma.°*’ Overseas, they were 
conducted for men who had been shot 
down or lost at sea. Chaplain Willard G. 
Davis participated in the memorial service 
at the Royal Military Chapel, Wellington 
Barracks for Lieutenant General Andrews, 
Bishop Adna Leonard, and the others who 
were killed in the May 1943 plane accident 
in Iceland. The sorrow of fellow airmen, the 
heartache of war, and the near hand of 
ever present tragedy were somehow soft- 
ened through faith in God inspired through 
these services of prayer and remembrance.”* 

Chaplains, at the request of civilian pas- 
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tors, participated in numerous memorial 
services conducted for men who died in 
the service of their country. The practice 
seems to have started from a letter written 
by Chaplain Ira E. Sherman of Grenier 
Field to the Chief of Chaplains. He had 
taken part in a memorial service for an 
Air Corps enlisted man who died while a 
prisoner of the Japanese. He inclosed a 
letter from the mother of the youth which 
stated: 


Do you not feel that there should 
be .. . some Army representative at 
all these memorial services? I person- 
ally know of one mother whose son 
was reported to have died in a Japa- 
nese prison camp in the Philippines, at 
whose memorial mass there was no 
military representation whatsoever. She 
felt, as I am sure you will understand, 
that his supreme sacrifice seemed 
unappreciated. 


The Chief of Chaplains sent the suggestion 
on to Service Command chaplains, and 
they all favored the idea when and if cov- 
erage could be made from the nearest base 
to the church requesting such representa- 
tion. This suggestion by an Air Corps 
mother, Mrs. Waldo N. Young of Derry, 
N.H., led to an extension of the chaplain’s 
ministry of comfort.°? 

When President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt died, memorial services were held 
throughout the world. Among these, a Uni- 
versity Memorial Service was held in 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, on Sat- 
urday, 21 April 1945, attended by many 
military and civilian leaders, American and 
British. In USSR, General Kavalev, the 
Russian commander at Poltava, upon re- 
ceiving news of President Roosevelt’s death, 
assembled his officers and men and 
marched to the American campsite. “There 
he paid his respects and expressed his deep- 
est sympathies to the American forces over 
the loss of their leader.” On 14 April 1945, 
Chaplain Nathaniel Tracy on temporary 
duty from Teheran conducted a memorial 
service in the Poltava theater in which a 
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large picture of FDR shrouded in crepe 
was faced by a picture of Stalin on the 
opposite wall.°° Air Chaplain Storaasli ex- 
pressed the feeling of the AAF when he 
said of FDR: 


In life he appeared a world apart 
from us because of his great respon- 
sibility .... In death he has come 
very close - .....,QOur grief.and our 
loss are personal, a friend is gone... . 
We must keep before our eyes the 
greatness of America which created 
him; we must enkindle within our 
stout hearts that spirit of confidence in 
God which he so frequently called 
upon during these trying days . : 
Let us cherish his unswerving faith in 
the glory of the future which lies 
ahead—a future which is cradled in 
the hands of God.*" 


An unusual service was held in Septem- 
ber 1940 when, in compliance with his last 
request, the ashes of Master Sgt. Harry A. 
Chapman were scattered over the slopes of 
Mount Tantalus, Oahu, T.H., from a 
bomber. The ceremony was conducted by 
Chaplain James C. Bean of Hickam Field. 
Sergeant Chapman in 1922 had saved 19 
of his crewmates in the wreck of the Roma 
airship at Norfolk, Va.°* 

Daniel A. Poling, whose own son was one 
of the Four Chaplains to perish on the ill- 
fated U.S.S. Dorchester, expressed a bit of 
the feeling that welled up in the hearts of 
chaplains and airmen at funeral services, 
when he wrote: 


They keep their rendezvous with death. 
So valiantly and soon; 

They pledge their youth and give their all 
And rest before their noon. 


Now God will give them greater things, 
And keep them by His side; 

And, rested, they shall build new worlds, 
Where death itself has died.®* 


An accurate record of marriages, bap- 
tisms, and funerals was reported by each 
chaplain on the Chaplain Monthly Report 
Form No. 3. The First Air Force staff chap- 
lain urged each chaplain to maintain a 
permanent chapel record book with the 
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President Roosevelt memorial service, Miami, 
Fla., 16 Apr 1945. 


same information in it, but this was not 
widely practiced. In 1943, the Chief of 
Chaplains distributed to all chaplains a 
book containing 50 marriage and 25 bap- 
tism certificates. These were in artistic form 
with the eagle design and on parchment 
paper. Stubs bound in the book enabled 
the chaplain to retain pertinent informa- 
tion.** 

An unusual ceremony developed during 
the war was that of blessing airplanes. 
Chaplain Kenneth Stack of the 20th 
Bomber Command reported, “Many crews 
were reported to have considered this as 
important as the last minute engineering 
check-up. While this was essentially a 
Catholic practice many Protestant first 
pilots requested such a blessing. ‘Spiritual 
insurance’ they called it.”” The usual pro- 
cedure was an informal prayer to God 
asking His protection on the ship and crew 
and then the recitation of the Lord’s Prayer 
in common.*° 

How did this practice develop? Perhaps 
it arose from the fact that faithful Catholics 
commonly ask a blessing for themselves, 
kneeling at the feet of the priest while he 
pronounces the words, “May the blessing 
of Almighty God, Father. Son, and Holy 
Ghost, descend on you and remain for- 
ever.” This is particularly true of men in 
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Ch. A. Gearhard blessing the famed air- 
craft ‘“‘Queen of Heaven.” 


a time of stress such as battle. On the other 
hand, various means of transportation, 
ships, planes, tanks, trains, locomotives, 
and even automobiles, have been blessed 
or dedicated from time immemorial.*° 

When Gearhard blessed planes of the 
Fifth Air Force, General Kenny asked him, 
“Aren’t you afraid that one of these will go 
down and the men lose faith?” 

The chaplain replied, “I don’t guarantee 
the planes—just the personnel.” 

One of the planes did go down, the 
famed Queen of Heaven with Gen. John 
Henebry on it. But the crew escaped. The 
general later became president of the Air 
Force Association.’ 

Not all the planes in World War II were 
named after movie stars. Among the famous 
names appear Queen of Heaven, St. Sabasizan, 
Our Lady of Loretto, Notre Dame des Victories, St. 
Christopher, Our Lady of the Skies, Parson’s 
Chariot, Life, and others. 

Did these blessings have any positive ef- 
fect? Devout pilots claimed they did, and 
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some had interesting stories to tell of the 
efficacy of such blessings. At Fairmont, 
Nebr., Sgt. Clarence Miller from Philadel- 
phia, a nose-gunner in a B-24, in June 
1943 asked Chaplain William Golder 
(American Baptist) to dedicate his plane 
with a prayer. He said, ““You know, we’re 
leaving in the morning.” Golder christened 
the plane Life. It became known through- 
out the Fifteenth Air Force. Men who had 
but a few missions to complete wanted to 
do so on the Life. It flew throughout the 
war without getting hit by flak. Finally, 
on the jast mission of the 15th Bomb Group 
in the Po Valley, it was hit but landed at a 
friendly base without any of the aircrew 
being hurt.°* 

Chaplain Herbert E. Rieke (Christian 
Science) went on a flight which had the 
mission of dropping supplies to the parti- 
sans and took a beverage and sandwiches 
along for the crew. His influence was so 
helpful that the operations officer asked 
him to go on other flights. The Command- 
ing General gave him permission to paste 
one of the following Bible passages on each 
aircraft, ““The eternal God is thy refuge, 
and underneath are the everlasting arms,” 
or “I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me.” The pilots 
backed him in this project. 

Chaplain R. W. Moore, assigned to the 
443d Troop Carrier Group, in early 1945 
participated in the dedicatory service for a 
hospital plane to be used in Burma.* 

The emphasis that chaplains made was 
that the blessing was for the personnel on 
the plane rather than the plane itself. This 
saved the practice from the charge of super- 
stition. It showed that men in battle were 
relating their dangerous task to the pur- 
poses of God. 


CHAPTER XIII 
Pastoral 
Activities 


The pastoral activities of the average 
chaplain were extremely varied but in- 
cluded consultation, visitation about the 
base, religious and moral education, and 
assistance in recreational and _ social 
activities. 


Counseling 


Counseling was one of the major jobs of 
the chaplain throughout the war, and com- 
manders appreciated the importance of this 
work. Whether conducted in an informal 
setting as the chaplain visited about the 
base, in the more formalized situation of 
the chaplain’s office, or in the hospital or 
guardhouse, the chaplain was sought for 
counsel by enlisted men and officers for a 
great variety of problems. The slogan “Tell 
It to the Chaplain” was more than a popu- 
lar saying; it was a reflection of the confi- 
dence men placed in the chaplain as a 
counselor. 

Increasingly throughout the war, staff 
chaplains emphasized the importance of 
chaplains having privacy for the counsel- 
ing situation. Where there were established 
chapels and sufficient office space, there 
was little difficulty. In combat areas, this 
privacy was often afforded through the 
chaplain using a tent for his quarters and 
office. AAF Regulation 35-55 stated, “In 
view of the confidential and religious na- 
ture of the work of a chaplain, office space 
of a nature which affords adequate privacy 
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will be provided for each AAF chaplain.” 
The Chief of Chaplains and the Air Chap- 
lain repeatedly emphasized the responsibil- 
ity of chaplains in protecting the sacred 
relationship of the confession or the privi- 
leged communication made to a chaplain 
in counseling. He could not be called as a 
witness in a court-martial to. divulge what 
he learned through counseling except with 
permission of the person involved. This con- 
fidential relationship encouraged men to 
bring their most intimate problems to the 
chaplain for frank discussion.'* 

Chapel schedules were arranged to per- 
mit men to come at times suitable for the 
training and operational program. A sur- 
vey conducted in 1942 throughout the 
Southeast Army Air Forces Training Cen- 
ter revealed that chaplains were spending 
20 to 100 hours per month in the chapel 
and office at night. Most chapels had a 
schedule which assured that some chap- 
lain would be available for counseling each 
day from early morning until nine o’clock 
in the evening or until the night flying 
schedule was completed.’ 

The counseling situation was one place 
in the AAF where attention was paid to 
the individual. Because of the tremendous 
organization of manpower and programs 
necessary to the prosecution of the war, 
the channels of communication, and the 


* Superior figures refer to footnotes starting with p. 301. 
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Ch. Joseph Gold’s office aboard a ship of 
the 6th Aircraft Repair Unit (Floating) in the 


Pacific, 1945. 


pressing demands of time, the individual 
was often lost in the machinery. In the 
chaplain he could find a confidant no 
matter what his rank, organization, or 
problem. The chaplain was a tie between 
the man and his home and the military 
situation. Being a part of the military or- 
ganization, the chaplain was in a position 
to help a man gain understanding of his 
problem and make realistic decisions. 
Consolidated statistical reports of staff 
chaplains show a staggering number of con- 
sultations. The two chaplains at Keesler 
Field in a period of about one and a half 
months in the early fall of 1941 reported 
that they had more than 1,000 interviews. 
Chaplain Clasby of Santa Ana Army Air 
Base in 1942 reported that chaplains at 
his base had 1,500 to 2.000 interviews and 
conferences each month, and that he had 
personally interviewed some 8,000 persons 
from March to December 1942. A study 
made in 1943 by the Army Special Serv- 
ices Division revealed that next to the 
commanding officer a far greater propor- 
tion of men went to see the chaplain than 
any other officer. In 1942 there was an 
average of 53 personal conferences a day 
for each chaplain in the Army. Another 
survey revealed that in the United States, 
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12 percent of all Army personnel consulted 
a chaplain in the course of a one-year pe- 
riod, and overseas 25 percent of the men 
had been counseled each year.* 

Some of the interviews were, no doubt, 
no more than friendly visits of servicemen 
to the chapel. Chaplain Elmer Tiedt one 
rainy day in 1942 was visited by Clark 
Gable, a student in OCS at the time. Tiedt 
later remarked that after Clark Gable’s 
one-hour visit, it was difficult to get any 
work out of his secretary for a week.* 

Family problems accounted for the larg- 


est number of consultations. Chaplain John 


Garrenton, in the CBI, told of a homesick 
soldier who came to see him. The man had 
been under severe strain for some time, and 
he showed the chaplain a poem he had 
written about his home and family in In- 
diana. The chaplain read the poem, went 
to the commander and suggested that the 
man be sent to a rest camp or hospital. 
Even while they discussed the case, a shot 
was heard, and they learned that the sol- 
dier had killed himself. Most problems re- 
volving ahout family and marriage were 
resolved more happily. They ranged through 
the whole spectrum of human experience, 
but none were more distressing than those 
over which the serviceman felt he had no 
control. Problems at home often caused 
more anguish of heart than the tensions of 
war near at hand. Particularly difficult 
were the “Dear John” letters, in which a 
wife or fiancee would announce that she 
had fallen in love with someone else. A 
number of suicides were caused by the un- 
faithfulness of wives back home. Chaplain 
Gilbert Johnstone in New Guinea wrote a 
letter to the editor of the Chicago Daily News 
which was printed on the front page under 
the title, “Cheating War Wives.” The 
scorching letter touched off a flurry of pro 
and con arguments by judges, social work- 
ers, clergymen, and service wives across the 
nation. On the other hand, chaplains re- 
ceived thousands of letters from families dis- 
tressed about problems concerning their 
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Ch. Roy Terry counseling with airman. 


husbands or sons. Because of his unique 
position the chaplain was able to give 
counsel and guidance.° 

Military problems, those concerned with 
adjustment to the military situation itself, 
was the second largest group. In 1942 
Chaplain George McMurry set up “a chap- 
lain month” in the Fourth Air Force in 
which all military personnel were inter- 
viewed by chaplains in reference to insur- 
ance, home contacts and correspondence, 
dependents’ allowance, and religious affili- 
ation or preference.° 

One of the difficult problems in this area 
was that of counseling cadets who “washed- 
out.” Chaplain Leen recommended that 
chaplains should give the washed-out cadet 
a new motivation, know the facts about 
the AAF manner of handling eliminees 
and be sure they knew the right answers 
to the question of “why we fight.’ One 
chaplain in counseling a cadet who 
“washed-out” discovered that he had in- 
ventive talents. He helped him obtain a 
special appointment in headquarters where 
he was put to work on his ideas. After a 
short time the government patented three 
of his inventions.’ 

A number of counseling problems were 
related to flying itself. At some training 
bases, squadron commanders sensitive to 
the needs of cadets in training, would send 


Ch. Roy MacLeod counseling in England. 


a cadet to the chaplain when it seemed that 
spiritual or family problems interfered with 
his training. Quite often these problems 
would show up with instrument flying or 
check-outs. Also, there were problems as- 
sociated with flying in combat. Chaplain 
Adrian Poletti stationed in England related 
that a pilot who felt he couldn’t go on any- 
more talked with him for two hours and 
was able to resume his missions.* 

In one case, Chaplain Joseph D. Andrew 
discovered that an unhappy private was 
failing in his ambition to become a mili- 
tary policeman because he couldn’t ride a 
motorcycle. The chaplain, a motorcyclist 
himself, went with him to a quiet road for 
a ride, diagnosed the difficulty, and helped 
him qualify.® 

Counseling was an important part of the 
work in Personnel Redistribution Centers 
which served men returning from overseas. 
Clasby at Santa Ana Army Air Base gave 
an orientation lecture to each group of men 
reporting, a lecture which reached 1,000 to 
1,500 persons a day. Each man was then 
interviewed individually by Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish clergymen. Many seri- 
ous problems were encountered which led 
to more thorough consultation. For ex- 
ample, one man came home, saw steaks 
for dinner without realizing his parents 
had been saving ration points for his re- 
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turn and disappeared for the balance of 
his leave until he reported to the redistri- 
bution center. He had lived on extremely 
short rations in the Pacific and didn’t un- 
derstand the situation at home. Chaplain 
Stanley Powers reported that men return- 
ing from overseas often had serious morale 
problems, especially those who returned to 
find their marriages on the rocks.*° 

The third largest number of interviews 
was concerned with religious problems. 
Chaplain James L. Blakeney told of one 
pilot in a particularly difficult spot who 
suddenly realized that he didn’t know how 
to pray. So, he simply kept repeating, “God 
help me; God help me; God help me” until 
he fought his way out of enemy territory. 
When he reached his home base he imme- 
diately sought the chaplain. “Look, Padre,” 
he exclaimed, “I haven’t much time, but 
can’t you give me some quick pointers on 
praying? Boy, do I need it up there!”’ Not 
all requests for religious guidance were as 
dramatic as this, but many a man facing 
the tensions and grim realities of total war 
found his own resources inadequate and 
turned to God for strength. In this quest, 
and all others of a religious nature, the 
chaplain was able to help him." 

As the war drew to a close, chaplains 
faced a new type of ministry, that of coun- 
seling men being separated from service. At 
many bases they gave a lecture to all sep- 
aratees and served on the processing line. In 
the latter they interviewed each man and 
had him complete a form including the 
name of his home church. A letter was 
then sent to the church advising the pastor 
of the man’s return and urging him to 
make the veteran a vital part of the church 
program. Many pastors followed this sug- 
gestion with good results.’” 

Another type of problem which caused 
some concern were those of a moral nature. 
A chaplain in the Third Air Force found a 
package at his door containing $1,555. On 
it was a note which said, “This money be- 
longs to the party living at 
Street, Tampa, Fla. I have faith in the 
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chaplain enough to know that it will be 
returned to the proper owner. Sorry the 
whole incident happened.” The anonymous 
soldier had stolen the money, but he trusted 
the chaplain to return it. In another inci- 
dent, the son of a nationally known family 
stole a wallet from a fellow soldier as a 
prank. The commander of the organiza- 
tion called the men into formation and 
said that no action would be taken if the 
money were turned over to the chaplain. 
The young man realized the seriousness of 
his action and gave the wallet to the chap- 
lain. At times, a chaplain took the direct 
approach in reprimanding a soldier who 
had done the wrong thing. One private, 
after an interview with Chaplain Baum- 
gartner, remarked, “I would rather be 
busted to 21 dollars a month than have 
that chaplain give me another going over.” 
However, he became a good friend of the 
chaplain and a regular chapel attendant." 

One of the great deficiencies in the pro- 
fessional training of clergymen was in the 
area of counseling. The Air Chaplain in 
September 1943 said, “One of the weak- 
nesses of chaplains in the Air Forces is the 
fact that their personal interviews with the 
troops have not been as successful as. . 
desired. For that reason a program for 
training of chaplains in counseling is con- 
sidered advisable.” As a result of this con- 
viction and a conference with the Chief of 
Chaplains and Dr. Otis Rice of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, he set up a test 
counseling seminar at Drew Field, Fla. The 
seminar proved to be a success and was one 
of the factors in the development of the 
Chaplain’s Transition Training Conference 
Course at which counseling was one of the 
important subjects. In the Conference 
Course, Chaplain Theodore T. Leen gave a 
series of lectures on counseling and led dis- 
cussions in which chaplains were urged to 
share their experiences without revealing 
confidential information. This was voted 
one of the most important subjects in the 
Conference Course.'* 

A series of one day counseling seminars 
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was sponsored by the YMCA-USO for 
chaplains, civilian clergymen near military 
installations, and USO officials. Dr. Russel 
Dicks of Dallas Tex., Dr. David Eitzen of 
the University of Southern California, Dr. 
Charles T. Holman of the University of 
Chicago, Dr. Carroll Weise, and Dr. Otis 
Rice led the 80 to 100 seminars through- 
out the United States. Dr. Marion T. 
Creeger of the YMCA-USO and Dr. 
Seward Hiltner of the Federal Council of 
Churches developed this _ significant 
program.*? 

As a result of the training afforded chap- 
lains and the guidance given by staff chap- 
lains, a more professional attitude was 
taken toward this opportunity. One of the 
important questions was defining the chap- 
lain’s jurisdiction, the area in which he 
could, and should, operate without infring- 
ing on the responsibilities of other staff 
agencies. Most chaplains achieved a cooper- 
ative staff relationship with commanders, 
medical personnel, Red Cross workers, the 
provost marshal, legal officers, and others. 
This ministry represented one of the most 
rewarding fields for service, and many 
chaplains found an interest which led to 
graduate work and keener in-sights for their 
future civilian or military ministries. Chap- 
lain Joseph L. Shuler expressed the convic- 
tion of many servicemen when he said, 
“The chaplain is the doctor of soul sick- 
ness just as the physicians and surgeons 
are doctors for the wounds of battle and 
disease. To the chaplain men go freely with 
the most intimate problems of their lives. 
The chaplain is their friend, their counselor 
and their companion—ready to listen to 
their troubles and to help them solve 
theme? =? 


Visitation 
Chaplains visited work areas, the flight- 
line, outlying areas, barracks, mess halls, 
and clubs. Through this ministry, they 
were able to counsel men who needed help 


but were reluctant to come to the chap- 
lain’s office. Of importance to the com- 
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Ch. Roy MacLeod in England visits aircrew 
before take-off, Feb. 1943. 


mander was the fact that the chaplain who 
was close to his men was most likely to 
know the state of morale and help solve 
problems before they got too serious. Air 
Chaplain Carpenter in 1944 said: 


The chaplain had to win the right 
of friendship . . . in order to be given 
an opportunity to wield a real influ- 
ence in the lives of these soldiers. Af- 
ter the selectee had come to find his 
chaplain in the gymnasium .. . or 
out on the hangar line . . . or possi- 
bly eating in the mess hall. . . then 
it was the selectee came to realize that 
the chaplain in the Army . . . was an 
individual who had something of .. . 
real value to contribute to him. 


The Chief of Chaplains emphasized that 
the chaplain who was with his men during 
the week would find his men with him in 
chapel on Sunday. Chaplain Howard B. 
Foran with the 366th Fighter Group which 
followed the invasion across Europe was 
asked by a colonel, “Chaplain, how do you 
get so many men at services?” The answer 
was, ““My shoes wear out faster than my 
pants!” 7" 

This emphasis on visitation and the 
chaplain being a part of the total life of a 
command, was emphasized throughout the 
war. Chaplain Harry Fraser in 1941 sent a 
radio message to all Air Forces in which he 
said, “It is . . . desired that all chaplains 
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. accompany their groups on the forth- 
coming maneuvers... .” Chaplain Stora- 
asli of the First Air Force replied, “Had it 
not been for your fast work in getting the 
information ... out... I] am doubtful if 
any of the chaplains would have accom- 
panied the groups.” This training was soon 
to prove valuable in North Africa. When 
Taggart boarded his troopship in San Fran- 
cisco, Maj. Stanley Robinson, his Group 
Commander, said to him on the dock, “Id 
fly you over, Taggart, but these men will 
need you. You’ve got a big job. Take care 
of our boys.’ Within a few days, war was 
declared and Robinson died in a plane shot 
down over the sea between Java and the 
Phillippine Islands. Commanders wanted 
their chaplains to visit and be ‘on the 
teams, 

Chaplain Reynolds of the Eighth Air 
Force said that a chaplain’s work with the 
Air Corps was of a specialized sort because 
a flyer must make a personal adjustment of 
going from comparative safety to the great- 
est danger. He felt that fighter pilots were 
more nervous and highly strung than 
bomber crews and that one of the great 
problems was the boredom that resulted 
when the weather turned bad and day fol- 
lowed day with no action of any kind. 
Then the chaplain “had to be on his toes,” 
talking to the men, humoring them, keep- 
ing up morale. He urged each chaplain to 
watch for the solitary individual who had a 
tendency to sit alone and brood and to 
have a friendly interest in every man in 
his command from the commanding offi- 
cer to the lowest private. This could only 
be done through visitation. Chaplain 
Williston Wirt said, ““Where many a lad 
is hesitant about taking his troubles to a 
chaplain, in most instances he will eagerly 
respond to an inquiry about his progress 
in flying .... Then often it comes out— 
the problem over which he has been brood- 
ing: ‘By the way, chaplain, there was some- 
thing I had intended to speak to you 
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Because of their desire to understand 
and better serve the men of the AAF, most 
chaplains took every opportunity to fly. 
Chaplain Roy Terry in the Twelfth Air 
Force one day in 1943 reported that he 
had flown five hours in the co-pilot seat 
and in the radio operator’s position. Most 
staff chaplains flew great distances in order 
to keep up with the tasks of supervision, 
especially staff chaplains in the Air Trans- 
port Command.” 

Chaplains shared the hazards of their 
men. Chaplain Harry F. Wade in the CBI 
on a return trip from conducting mass in 
China had to bail out over Burma jungles 
with the plane crew. They were lost for 
eight days but finally rescued. Chaplain 
William J. Van Garsse was so diligent in 
providing for the needs of transients at his 
base, that he overworked himself and his 
health failed. His wing chaplain recom- 
mended a curtailment of the program and 
reported, “It is a noble thing when a chap- 
lain puts his work on so high a plane.” 
Chaplains of the Ninth Air Force went 
with their groups to the Continent, lived 
in foxholes, and shared the dangers of their 
men. Chaplain John S. Garrenton in the 
CBI often flew “the Hump” with his men. 
On one trip to the hospital some 45 miles 
distant from his base, he was marooned in 
a flood and escaped being carried away 
with a bridge. He helped rescue crews from 
planes that crashed on landing. Chaplain 
Lawrence Dickson, attached to the 83rd 
Air Depot in Italian Eritrea, transferred to 
Merrill’s Marauders in Burma for the 750 
mile trek that lasted from January to 
August 1944. In this difficult trip, the 
Catholic chaplain died from a mite typhus 
and the other Protestant chaplain was 
evacuated because he lost more than 70 
pounds. When Dickson returned he was 
assigned to Boca Raton.”? 

The presence of chaplains on the flight 
line, in work areas, on flights, and in iso- 
lated areas, made their influence felt 
throughout the commands in which they 
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served. Chaplain E. J. Griffin, in saying 
that the chaplain ought to be alert, active, 
and aggressive, explained: 


The alert chaplain gives thought and 
study to the program he outlines to 
meet existing conditions... . 

The active chaplain gets around, he 
doesn’t hide his light behind a desk 

. . . The active chaplain is on the 
line when the planes take off and 
when they land. He knows every mem- 
ber of every crew and they know him 
... . Apart from the winning qual- 
ity of his own personality there is a 
light and a power which emanate 
from the silver cross which is his in- 
signia; he must give that cross a chance 
to influence. 

fi1esiscageressive .-/.. It is niceto 
have ‘“‘a quiet, unassuming manner,” 
but give me the chaplain who is ag- 
gressive enough to want to get things 
done and who has force enough to 
push through their achievement. . . .” 


Chaplains were required to report the 
number of hospital and guardhouse visits, 
and in 1943 each made an average of 14.1 
visits per month, visiting a monthly aver- 
age of 253 patients and prisoners. This was 
part of the chaplain’s program at each 
base. By 1944 the policy was firmly estab- 
lished and practiced, the chaplain being 
called to minister to seriously ill, injured, 
or wounded patients. Whenever possible, 
a chaplain of the patient’s faith was sum- 
moned. Less firmly established was the 
practice of many air surgeons in calling a 
chaplain to counsel with patients suffering 
emotional and spiritual problems.”* 

Some chaplains placed the flowers used in 
chapel on Sunday in hospital wards, and 
at La Junta Field potted plants were placed 
in each ward and room of the hospital 
during the Easter season. Jewish personnel 
at the same base financed a drawing for 
long distance calls each month which en- 
abled winning patients to call home. Lit- 
erature was distributed by chaplains on 
their visits, and private devotions were con- 
ducted for each patient who desired it. 
Communion was made available at the 
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request of the individual, especially on Sun- 
days. Chaplains were able to develop a 
professional approach to hospital work by 
learning hospital procedures, the best times 
to visit, and indications on the part of pa- 
tients where their ministry would be most 
helpful. As a rule, a cheerful, optimistic 
attitude was found to be most appreciated. 
Visitation was not confined to base hos- 
pitals. General Arnold in early 1944 re- 
quested that visitations be made to AAF 
patients in all hospitals near AAF installa- 
tions, and chaplains throughout the AAF 
took steps to see that this was done.”* 
An unusual type of hospital ministry was 
the service rendered to patients on hospital 
transport planes. Chaplain James C. Cros- 
son of the Ferrying Division, ATC noted in 
1945 that some chaplains on fields where 
planes stopped visited the wounded, but 
others did not. The Air Chaplain wrote the 
Director of the Air Chaplain Transition 
Training Conference Course suggesting at- 
tention be called to the importance of this 
ministry. He suggested that each hospital 
transport plane, day and night, be met by 
a chaplain who would have a cheerful word 


Ch. James Crosson visits wounded evacuee 


en route to the hospital. 


for each patient, write letters for patients 
where desired, and otherwise minister to 
their personal needs. He also suggested that 
chaplains work out an agreement with op- 
erations officers or flight surgeons for suf- 
ficient notification when planes were due. 
Chaplain George N. Marshall at Bedford 
AAF, Mass., one of the main stopovers for 
planes coming from Europe, met all planes 
and organized a ‘“Chaplain’s Canteen” 
which gave food, coffee and cigarettes to 
patients and medical personnel.”® 

In some cases, chaplains accompanied 
patients in transfer to another hospital. 
One chaplain in early 1941 accompanied 
a seriously ill patient on a six hour plane 
trip to Denver, Colo., and his presence was 
a great comfort. Chaplain Kenneth Stack ac- 
companied Gen. “Blondy” Saunders to the 
United States from the Southwest Pacific 
after the general had suffered a B-25 crash. 
The chaplain seemed to be the one person 
who could help the general, and he was 
detailed to accompany him back to the 
States where he stayed with him for sev- 
eral months before reassignment.”® 
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Toward the close of the war, chaplains 
were specifically assigned to Air Force con- 
valescent hospitals. Chaplain Rixey in mak- 
ing a survey of chaplain activities at these 
hospitals in 1945 reported that in four of 
the hospitals there had been an effort to 
provide professional guidance to the chap- 
lains and that the Air Chaplain had taken 
steps to acquaint them with available lit- 
erature. The Chief of Chaplains comment- 
ing on the survey noted that in some con- 
valescent hospitals there was an insufficient 
number of chaplains assigned to this im- 
portant work and that some on duty lacked 
experience or special training. The survey 
and the comments indicate the growing 
importance of this specialized ministry.** 

Another important area of pastoral visi- 
tation was to men in confinement. Where 
chaplains established a good working rela- 
tionship with the provost marshal, this min- 
istry was a vital part of the rehabilitation 
program. In visiting the guardhouse they 
brought religious reading materials, ciga- 
rettes, and toilet articles as required. Coun- 
seling was the essential part of the program 
though even inexperienced chaplains soon 
learned to be wary of “‘guardhouse law- 
yers.” The chaplain had the privilege of 
visiting any man in confinement, even those 
in “solitary.” In such cases, he was often 
the only person on the base who would see 
the man for days at a time. Prisoners were 
afforded opportunity to worship—either at 
chapel under guard or in the guardhouse 
itself. Chaplains at many bases gave a series 
of “‘Citizenship Lectures” as part of the 
rehabilitation program. In spite of the chal- 
lenge which such a ministry afforded, all 
chaplains felt as Chaplain Gredler in Cuba, 
who in August 1944 reported, “There were 
no visits to the guardhouse this month, be- 
cause the guardhouse was empty... . 
PhankiGodi2 

The training and early return of pris- 
oners to duty was a problem which as- 
sumed added importance in 1944. A con- 
ference of supervising chaplains of the four 
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continental air forces was held in the Air 
Chaplain’s Office in October at which 
Captain Oje, representing the Air Provost 
Marshal’s Office, discussed the Guardhouse 
Rehabilitation Program. The chaplain’s 
part in the Prisoner’s Rehabilitation Board 
was coordinated with the Chief of Chap- 
lains’ Office and approved by the Air 
Chaplain who desired “maximum cooper- 
ation of all AAF chaplains with this pro- 
gram.” In December 1944 Deputy Air 
Chaplain Zielinski addressed the Air Pro- 
vost Marshal Conference on Rehabilitation 
of Garrison Prisoners and the chaplain’s 
part in it. As a result of these conferences, 
chaplains in the field were included in the 
program in a more vital way than before, 
especially by being made members of Pris- 
oner Rehabilitation Boards.”° 

In a few areas, AAF chaplains ministered 
to prisoners-of-war. Chaplain Terry re- 
ported German prisoners attended his wor- 
ship services in North Africa, and he at- 
tended a funeral conducted by a priest 
who was a lance corporal in the German 
army.°*° 

The AAF policy of chaplains going to the 
scene of any airplane crash and ministering 
to the airmen was reiterated several times. 
An AAF letter in 1943 sent out by com- 
mand of General Arnold stated, “A chap- 
lain of each faith, Protestant, Catholic, 
and Hebrew, if present for duty on the 
base or station, will be immediately noti- 
fied at the time of an air crash and ordered 
to proceed to the scene of the crash for the 
purpose of performing the necessary minis- 
trations of their respective churches.” At 
the scene of the crash, the chaplain would 
minister to the injured and dying. Cath- 
olic chaplains gave conditional absolution 
for any Catholic casualty if there was even 
the remote possibility of life. With Prot- 
estant chaplains, it was a different story. 
What sort of ministry could they render? 
By their presence, they could insure that 
proper respect would be paid the remains. 
But what of a ceremony? Chaplain Sto- 
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raasli in a 1943 letter to Chaplain Atkinson 
said: 

We go to the scene of the crash in 
order that we may be able to render 
spiritual assistance to those who per- 
haps are not dead when we arrive at 
the scene, or if the victim is still con- 
scious, to minister unto him as we 
would do were he critically ill in a 
hospital; or if unconscious, offer a si- 
lent prayer to God to have mercy 
upon his soul. 

Most Protestant chaplains had a brief cere- 
mony consisting of Scripture reading, espe- 
cially the 23rd Psalm, and prayer, in which 
they prayed for the airman’s soul’s safe- 
keeping, and comfort for the next-of-kin.** 

The ceremonies were so conducted that 
they did not interfere with rescue efforts, 
and they helped insure that proper respect 
was paid to the remains. Any suspicion of 
carelessness in this regard—no matter how 
difficult the circumstances—aroused nation- 
wide concern. This happened in one or two 
instances. 

Overseas it was impossible to enforce this 
policy, not only because most of the crashes 
occurred in enemy territory or at sea but 
many occurred in isolated areas, as in the 
CBI. As far as humanly possible, the pol- 
icy was carefully observed. Chaplains of 
the Thirteenth Air Force—as well as in 
other commands—were on twenty-four hour 
call for any emergency ministration.” 

Early in the war there were some difh- 
culties in chaplains ministering to men in 
crashes. At Bradley Field, Conn., chaplains 
were not allowed to go to the scene of 
plane crashes, but the visit of the staff chap- 
lain cleared up this misunderstanding. In 
another case, a chaplain seeing a plane 
crash across the runway, commandeered a 
jeep, raced across the runway instead of 
going around it, and pulled the pilot out 
of the plane in time to save his life. The 
chaplain was publicly reprimanded by the 
commanding officer for cutting across the 
runway. In another case, the Commander 
of a field forbade a chaplain to go near a 
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crash to minister to the dead because the 
plane was not from his organization. Such 
cases were extremely rare. A more preva- 
lent problem was that of getting notifica- 
tion and transportation. Many chaplains 
solved this by going with the military po- 
lice who had 2-way radio sets in their 
jeeps. In some instances, they reached the 
wreckage before anyone else did. Chaplain 
Charles Buck in Alaska did even better. 
He had himself assigned to the rescue squad 
of his organization and was on constant 
alert to go out and rescue crews of planes. 
The squad had to become acquainted with 
terrain for a radius of 50 miles from the 
base and constantly train in first aid, com- 
pass reading, mountain climbing, and sur- 
vival techniques.** 

Difficult as the ministry to victims of 
plane crashes was, a more difficult minis- 
try was notifying the next-of-kin when fa- 
tality occurred. When they lived near the 
base, this duty generally fell to the chap- 
lain. On such a sad mission he would try 
to soften the blow as much as possible, 
bring comfort from the resources of reli- 
gious faith, express the sympathy of the 
Air Force, and help with any arrangements 
possible for the family. Often he was ac- 
companied by the deceased’s commander 
or a personal friend of the family. 

When the next-of-kin lived some distance 
from the base, they were notified by mili- 
tary authorities, usually through night wire, 
which would reach them early in the morn- 
ing rather than at night. For a time in 
1944, chaplains were given the responsibil- 
ity of notifying next-of-kin by telephone, 
but this proved an unhappy experience. 
In one instance, the chaplain tried for an 
hour to get a good telephone connection 
to the parents living in another state, but 
the connection was so bad that the care- 
fully prepared message had to be shouted. 
The mother at the other end who had been 
attempting to hear the message, whatever 
it was, for almost an hour, promptly fainted. 
Fortunately, this means of notification was 
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soon abandoned for the more formal but 
kinder communication of the telegram. 

Letters of sympathy were written to the 
next-of-kin of all men who died or were 
missing in action. While this ministry of 
comfort was a part of the chaplain pro- 
gram throughout the war, detailed instruc- 
tions were not given in War Department 
directives until 1944 and 1945. GCommand- 
ers were given the responsibility of writing 
a letter to include a review of the circum- 
stances surrounding the tragedy, the specific 
cause if known, grave location, information 
about burial service, and sympathy. The 
chaplain’s letter was a message of comfort 
based on his position as a clergyman. Some 
chaplains included a photograph of the 
cemetery in which the serviceman was 
buried. These letters went through chan- 
nels and some of them were so poorly pre- 
pared that Chaplain Arthur S. Dodgson, 
staff chaplain of Strategic Air Forces in 
Europe, wrote a critical letter to all chap- 
lains saying that letters of condolence 
seemed to fall into three classes: 


1. Little more than the official an- 
nouncement of the War Department. 

2. Some vividly portrayed the clos- 
ing circumstances when the person was 
last seen, a breach of security. 

3. A good letter made one conscious 
of an ever present Heavenly Father.** 


He urged each chaplain to give careful at- 
tention to the preparation of sympathy 
letters. But part of the difficulty was in the 
requirement of sending them through chan- 
nels which so delayed their reception that 
they lost their value. If the letter were re- 
ceived within reasonable time, it was a 
comfort to the family suffering the loss of 
a loved one. 

The writing of such letters was always a 
difficult task for the chaplain. Chaplain 
John Barringer of the 20th Bomber Com- 
mand wrote as many as fifty to sixty such 
letters in a single month. Chaplain How- 
ard D. Gould of the 41st Bomb Group 
(B-25’s) had one that was especially diffi- 
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cult. One of the pilots in his group whose 
father was the captain of a ship at anchor 
in the island harbor had his father visit 
the field. The father accompanied the son 
on a flight, but in the take-off the plane 
crashed, killing father and son. The chap- 
lain had to write a letter for a double 
bereavement.*° 

While the Chief of Chaplains did not 
encourage chaplains to visit dependents 
because of the urgency of the war, AAF 
chaplains in 1944 were directed to visit 
families of AAF war casualties. This visita- 
tion was made as directed by the com- 
manding officer of the local AAF installa- 
tion who received notification from the War 
Department. The chaplain’s visit was not 
“considered primarily a pastoral function,” 
but rather its purpose was to offer the sym- 
pathy of the Commanding General, the 
AAF, the local Commanding Officer, and 
the Chaplain Corps. The distance of 50 
miles from a base was suggested as a rea- 
sonable distance for the chaplain to make 
such a visit.*° 

This new requirement imposed such a 
burden on chaplains in the Washington 
area, that two chaplains were assigned to 
Bolling Field, D.C. in June 1945 to officiate 
at all funerals of AAF personnel at Arling- 
ton National Cemetery, visit families of 
AAF casualties within a 50 mile radius of 
Bolling Field, and conduct weddings and 
baptisms upon request. At the time there 
was an average of 18 funerals, 95 to 100 
casualties, and 15 weddings and baptisms 
a month. Chaplain Ormonde S. Brown 
was transferred from the Office of the Air 
Chaplain on 18 July 1945 to Bolling Field, 
the first chaplain assigned this specialized 
ministry.*’ 


Religious and Moral Education 


The educational activity of the chaplain 
had long been recognized before the ad- 
vent of World War II as an important 
part of his pastoral ministry. 

There were few Sunday Schools on AAF 


Capt. Hugh L. Cosline, Jr., teaching one of 


the 7th Air Force Sunday school classes in 
the Marianas. 


bases during the war though the old estab- 
lished fields, such as Mitchel and Langley, 
had them. Several were organized at La 
Junta Field, Colo. (in a housing project); 
Harding Field, Baton Rouge, La.; and at 
a few other fields, but most of the person- 
nel in the AAF were unmarried or too 
young to have children of Sunday School 
age, and the new fields did not have family 
housing. One unusual Sunday School was 
organized at the Shore Club of the Crom- 
well Hotel, Miami Beach, by Mrs. Ralph 
H. Wooten, wife of the Commanding Gen- 
eral, in the fall of 1942. Several successful 
Vacation Church Schools were held, includ- 
ing the one at La Junta where the base 
chaplain was assisted by servicemen and 
members of a Mennonite Church. 

On the other hand, most AAF bases 
had Bible classes. In 1940, Lt. G. G. Gar- 
rison, a dentist, led a popular Bible dis- 
cussion group in the post theater of Scott 
Field, and at Keesler Field, a religious 
school was begun in September 1941. Most 
often the classes were taught by chaplains 
at some time other than Sunday morning 
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or by servicemen, particularly in remote 
areas where no chaplain was assigned.*® 

Personal instruction to prepare men for 
church membership was universally used 
by Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant chap- 
lains. While all military personnel but 
approximately 5 percent stated a religious 
preference, a surprisingly large number 
had never received baptism, formal reli- 
gious instruction, or united with a church 
or synagogue. This fact gave chaplains an 
unusual opportunity. The number of bap- 
tisms, especially at training centers, testified 
to the number of converts. Chaplain Paul 
Potter, though devoting most of his time 
to teaching and administrative duties, in 
January 1943 wrote the Chief of Chap- 
lains that he had instructed 257 converts 
in the preceding three years, an average 
of better than two per week.*® 

The instruction varied. Chaplain Clasby 
at Santa Ana Army Air Base reported that 
he gave 15 hours catechetical instruction 
to each of the numerous cadet converts. 
Most Catholic chaplains devoted this much 
time to each person. Lutheran chaplains 
were encouraged to give six periods of 
instruction to candidates for confirmation, 
but this was frequently reduced because 
of the pressures of war. A course of in- 
struction on certain fundamentals, accept- 
able to most Protestants, with detailed 
instruction applicable to any particular 
denomination, together with an appropriate 
service of recognition, would have been a 
great help to Protestant chaplains. As it 
was, each chaplain was left to his own 
devices and the teaching of his denomina- 
tion. While the Chief and the Air Chap- 
lain warned against proselyting of any 
kind, the personality of the individual 
chaplain and the lack of acceptable in- 
structional materials in the field could not 
help but tend in this direction. In spite of 
this difficulty, thousands of servicemen 
united with the church of their choice and 
received preparation of some sort for that 
important step.*° 
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Chaplain Paul Giegerich and other 
chaplains made available religious corre- 
spondence courses. Several denominational 
and inter-denominational groups developed 
brief courses which led to deeper under- 
standing of the Bible, doctrine, and church 
history. 

Vocational guidance and personal in- 
struction were given several thousand 
prospective priests, rabbis, ministers, and 
sisters. One of the most unusual projects 
was a “seminary” conducted by Chaplain 
Aubrey C. Halsell at Shemya in the Aleu- 
tian chain for training prospective minis- 
terial students. An endowment fund of 
$5,000 was established to assist students 
in completing their theological training 
after the war. Chaplain Wade L. Carter 
had a similar program in a heavy bom- 
bardment group where he gave men prac- 
tical experience in conducting his evening 
services and taught classes in Old and 
New Testament, logic, sermon prepara- 
tion, and public speaking. Chaplain Silas 
E. Decker at Scott Field in 1941 invited 
prospective ministerial students to meet 
with him regularly for assistance in con- 
tinuing their theological studies while in 
service. Chaplain James H. Dickinson at 
Laredo had a Tuesday night meeting for 
men interested in the ministry. A chaplain 
or a civilian clergyman would address the 
group each week on a different subject. 
An average of 12 men attended, two of 
whom were ordained. Several were licensed 
as preachers including Sgt. William Keen 
who entered the USAF chaplaincy in 
1953. This group supplied pulpits and 
taught Sunday School classes in local 
churches. Giegerich was an adviser to 
numerous young servicemen and women 
prior to entrance into seminary or convent. 
Two were secretaries to Air Force general 
officers and another was a graduate nurse 
who later became a member of the Medi- 
cal Mission Sisters.** 

Toward the end of the war, official 
provision was made for helping men who 
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felt a call to the ministry to receive per- 
sonal training from a chaplain. In the 
ETO each chaplain was authorized the 
assignment of an additional assistant, a 
prospective student for the ministry. Per- 
sonnel in key positions who could not be 
spared for such assignment were to be 
provided “an opportunity for further guid- 
ance and instruction.” This was a forward 
looking step in which military service was 
linked with future vocation.** 

The Air Chaplain urged chaplains to 
use films wherever possible as a supple- 
ment to religious programs. As a rule, out- 
standing films such as “The World We 
Want to Live In,” “Journey Into Faith,” 
and others of a patriotic, religious, or 
entertainment nature were obtained from 
civilian sources, particularly the YMCA 
Film Exchange. A few official films were 
used in chapel programs for teacher train- 
ing or mission studies. Mainly, chaplains 
used the films for evening programs. ‘For 
God and Country,” a training film depict- 
ing the work of the chaplain, was prepared 
by the Army Photographic Service and 
was widely used in chapels, hospitals, and 
civilian communities. “This Is Your Mis- 
sion, Too,” showed the role of the AAF 
chaplain in combat areas. 

Courses in basic reading and writing 
skills were taught or organized at various 
bases for the illiterate. At times, chaplains 
taught courses in general education or 
specialized subjects in cooperation with 
information and education officers. The 
most ambitious project of this type was 
developed by Chaplain Rieke overseas 
who established a school with 880 men en- 
rolled in 18 different courses ranging from 
music appreciation to agriculture. An attrac- 
tive bulletin was printed to describe the 
courses and procedure for enrollment.** 

Lectures given by chaplains fell mainly 
into the following classifications: religious 
orientation, sex morality, educational, citi- 
zenship training, and leadership of discus- 
slon groups. 


Ch. William Clasby in his office at Santa 
Ana. 


One of the outstanding orientation lec- 
ture programs was that at Santa Ana 
Army Air Base. At the peak of the cadet 
program approximately 280 cadets a day 
reported to Santa Ana. On the sixth day 
after their arrival, the cadets spent two 
hours with the chaplains. The base chap- 
lain addressed the cadets as a group and 
introduced the other chaplains. The group 
then divided into Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish segments to meet with their denom- 
inational chaplains. The cadets filled out 
a religious status questionnaire, heard a 
lecture on the religious opportunities at 
Santa Ana, and had a discussion. Men 
who desired to receive the sacrament of 
baptism or to unite with a church of their 
choice were able to indicate their desire 
and make arrangements for these steps. 
Many who went through this orientation 
in 1942 and 1943 remember the talks of 
Chaplain Clasby as the most dramatic 
and inspiring of their lives.** 

At Gardner and Langley Fields the 
orientation period was followed with a 
letter sent by the chaplain to the home of 
each man, a letter describing the base and 
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urging the parents to write regularly. The 
letter from Gardner Field also described 
procedures for initiating a request for 
emergency leave in case the serviceman 
was urgently needed at home. 

In 1943 the Chief of Chaplains wrote 
the Air Chaplain: 


1. It is desired that groups of AAF 
officers in training at officer candidate 
schools be instructed concerning the 
work, responsibilities and influence of 
Army Chaplains. 


2. It is believed that the winning 
of this war is dependent upon spiritual 
stimulus as well as on training in the 
use of arms and of administration. 

45 


This orientation program was effected in 
December 1943 with a one hour lecture 
in the Officer Candidate Schools. This 
same program was initiated throughout 
the Training Command in January 1944. 
In April 1945 the Air Chaplain arranged 
for an hour lecture on Chaplain- Medical 
Relations to be given student medical 
officers of the Aviation School of Medicine, 
Randolph Field. The same month a manual 
for chaplains in AAF convalescent hospitals 
was submitted by the Air Chaplain to the 
Air Surgeon for his coordination.*® 

The Sex Morality Lecture, required by 
Army Regulations, was a problem. Chap- 
lains were urged to strengthen family 
morality by making thorough preparation 
for forceful presentation of the talk. But 
they were often distressed with the lecture 
situation itself. The medical officer ex- 
plained the nature of venereal disease and 
the methods of prophylaxis but, too often, 
the talk and occasional horror film left a 
depressing effect which strengthened the 
adverse emotional feeling that sex was 
something “dirty.” The medical officer was 
followed by a line officer whose duty was 
to warn men of the danger of venereal 
disease from the military viewpoint, for 
VD had been one of the great cripplers 
in past wars. Often the training officer 
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attempted a “man-to-man” approach that 
in effect said, “Boys will be boys, but take 
care of yourselves,” a stand that was not 
consistent with the purpose of the lecture 
or American moral standards. As if this 
weren’t bad enough, the line officer would 
often introduce the chaplain with a grin 
and say, “Now the padre will tell you boys 
to be good.” The chaplain, in the few 
minutes alloted to him, would attempt to 
salvage the values of chastity for home and 
marriage. But, too often, anything that he 
might have said was ruined before he got 
a chance to say it. Where there was co- 
ordination and understanding between the 
medical officer, the line officer, and the 
chaplain a worthwhile integrated presenta- 
tion was made. But too often the reverse 
was true. 

In spite of the difficulties, most chap- 
lains used the opportunity to good advan- 
tage. Medical officers at Santa Ana Army 
Air Base said that “the chaplains’ lectures 
in Sex Morality, as well as their general 
moral leadership, have had a lot to do 
with the very low venereal rate on the 
base, as well as on disciplinary problems 
in general.” Increasingly, chaplains found 
that the matter of sex morality had to be 
placed in its proper setting: family life; 
and commanders realized that the best 
preventive measure for venereal disease 
was the appeal to disciplined manhood. 
In 1944 Clasby was called to the office of 
the Air Chaplain for 10 days to assist in 
making a survey of factors contributing to 
the rate of venereal disease. The survey, 
made from a chaplain’s viewpoint, con- 
sidered social, psychological, and spiritual 
problems. Later, on Okinawa he organized 
a lecture program entitled, “Marriage as 
a Career,” in which a doctor spoke on the 
subject, ““The Doctor Looks at Marriage,” 
and the chaplain spoke on marriage ideals 
and responsibilities. The lectures were 
attended by 1,500 men a night for three 
nights. *7 

Another type of lecture opportunity was 
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the orientation series, a training program, 
on which distinguished clergymen, authors, 
missionaries, and military leaders were 
invited to speak. At Gardner Field, Calif., 
the base chaplain arranged for James 
Whittaker, author of the book We Thought 
We Heard the Angels Sing, to describe his 
experiences afloat 21 days on a raft in the 
Pacific with Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker 
and some of the practical problems en- 
countered in flying over water. His per- 
sonal testimony of faith was the capstone 
of the lecture which proved to be one of 
the best given in the gym. Also at Gard- 
ner Field, the chaplain and the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews spon- 
sored a program in which six photogenic 
girls from the University of California 
spoke on the subject, ““Why I Believe in 
America.” The girls were Mexican, Negro, 
Chinese, Catholic, Jewish, Protestant, and 
atheist, yet their tribute to democracy was 
enthusiastically received by the more than 
2,000 men present. Another outstanding 
program sponsored by the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews at SAACC, 
San Antonio, Tex., consisted of four lec- 
tures by three clergymen on the subject, 
“What We Are Fighting For.”? Chaplain 
Robinson of the Tenth Air Force conducted 
a discussion on the Great Religions of 
India for personnel of the 7th Bomb 
Group, then in India. Chaplain J. Edwin 
Orr of the Thirteenth Air Force on 
Morotai showed his film “China in Tur- 
moil,” and presented travelogue-style ac- 
counts of his evangelistic journeyings from 
his native Ireland to Russia and to Pales- 
tine. One chaplain in England gave a 
weekly lecture on Germany to combat 
crews, and others organized language 
classes or gave instruction in subjects for 
which they had special preparation. Rieke 
at Mitchel Field in 1941 organized a dis- 
cussion group and had chaplains of vari- 
ous denominations appear and give a brief 
but concise explanation of their denomi- 
nation’s beliefs, history, and organization.** 
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Orientation program at Gardner Field. 


Current events discussion groups, num- 
bering no more than 25 persons, were 
organized throughout the AAF under the 
direction of information and education 
officers, and many chaplains helped in 
this short-lived but profitable project. Even 
before the AAF program was launched, 
chaplains in the Eighth Air Force spon- 
sored such groups. 

Lectures in the Guardhouse Prisoner 
Rehabilitation Series emphasized citizen- 
ship and morality. Chaplains given this 
responsibility met with prisoners once or 
twice a week for a one hour period. In 
1946 a closely related program of nine 
lectures was developed in the Tactical Air 
Command to combat the problem of 
juvenile delinquency.*® 

Base chaplains served on a variety of 
boards, committees, and councils includ- 
ing the Central Post Fund Council, Vene- 
real Disease Control Board, Prisoner Re- 
habilitation Board (nonvoting member), 
the local USO Council, the Supplemental 
Officers Evaluation Board (for considera- 
tion of Chaplain Corps Officers only), 
Inactivation Boards (for closing of a base), 
Processing Board (for processing separatees), 
and others. In addition, many chaplains 
met with the commander’s staff, meetings 
of the Deputy of Administration and 
Services, his own chapel staff, Sunday 
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School board, and meetings of the local 
ministerial association. They met with 
Officers’ Wives’ Clubs and Cadet Wives’ 
Associations to cope with problems of 
housing, dependent activities, or planning 
Christmas parties for children. In several 
instances, chaplains took an active part in 
the Red Cross and Army Emergency 
Fund. The service of a chaplain on such 
boards and committees depended on the 
commander and the initiative of the chap- 
lain rather than specific Army or AAF 
Regulations. 

One of the great deficiencies during the 
war was the fact that the chaplain was 
not ordinarily included on any coordinat- 
ing board or council for morale activities. 
While a Morale Board was established in 
the War Department after World War I 
on which the Chief of Chaplains was a 
regular member, when the Board was re- 
organized at the beginning of World War 
II the Chief was left out, though the 
Board operated under the old regulation. 
One of the leaders at an early conference 
said, “We don’t want any religion in it.” 
Later, the USO had to recognize the place 
of religion and set up a consulting body 
of civilian clergymen. Still later a repre- 
sentative of the Chief served on an infor- 
mal liaison basis with the Board. One 
result of the lack of coordination at the 
top was that there was little or no coordi- 
nation in the field between morale activ- 
ities, the chaplain’s program, the USO, 
and civilian church groups. Many pro- 
grams, which should have mutually sup- 
ported one another, came into conflict. 
Wherever a chaplain was on a local USO 
Council, it was mainly because of his per- 
sonal interest and the appreciation of local 
USO workers for his position.°° 

The development of small groups or 
clubs in the chapel program had been an 
important feature of the chaplain’s pro- 
gram for many years. In 1941 the Chief 
of Chaplains made a hasty scan of one 
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day’s mail consisting of letters and reports 

to see what type of clubs chaplains were 

sponsoring. He found the following: 
Thrift Club, Camera Club, Minicam Club, 
Travel Club, 90 and 9 Club, A Chapter A 
Day Club, YP Club, Church Men’s League, 
Defenders of God’s Name, Five C Club, 400, 
Decency Club, Holy Name Society, Christian 
Union, Discussion Club, The Open Forum, 
Welfare Council, Welfare League, Forensic 
Club, Men’s Bible Class, Church Fellowship 
League, Chapel Aid Society, Chapel Guild, 
Blue and Gold, Men’s Brotherhood, The Col- 
lectors’ Club, Chaplain’s Advisory Council, 
The Biblical Drama Group, Glee Club, Camp- 
fire Group. 

Also, there were Boy Scouts, Girls Scouts, 

Christian Endeavor, Ladies Altar Guilds, 

Women’s Sodalities, and others. 

The need was soon felt for a Protestant 
organization that would be definitely iden- 
tified with servicemen. Chaplain Alva J. 
Brasted, former Chief of Chaplains, was 
selected as the Army representative for the 
World’s Christian Endeavor Union in late 
1941, and the Christian Endeavor Union 
published special materials to help chap- 
lains organize new groups. In the mean- 
time, the Service Laymen’s League was 
organized at Fort William D. Davis, Canal 
Zone, in October 1940, and within one 
year had chapters at five posts. This organ- 
ization and the experience of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union led four large inter- 
denominational agencies—the General 
Commission on Army and Navy Chaplains, 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, the International Council of 
Religious Education, and the World’s 
Christian Endeavor Union—representing 
approximately 90 percent of the nation’s 
Protestant church membership, to develop 
the Serviceman’s Christian League. It was 
officially launched on Armistice Day, 11 
November 1942, and its purposes were 
stated as follows: 

1. To offer to the chaplains of the 
Armed Forces a program for men on 
active duty, which may be useds, at 
their discretion. id 
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2. Provide a means of Christian fel- 
lowship, devotion, evangelism, and 
education for the purpose of fortifying 
the serviceman’s Christian life. 

3. To assist a man in service in 
maintaining his church affiliation and 
to prepare him for Christian citizen- 
ship in his community, nation, and 
world when he returns to civil life. 

4. To provide for the chaplains and 
men in the armed services such help— 
devotional, evangelistic, educational, 
and organizational—as may be re- 
quired to enable the Serviceman’s 
Christian League to fulfill its ministry 
for Christ. 


A monthly periodical entitled The Link was 
published and distributed free to all serv- 
icemen through chaplains. Within one year, 
more than 1,000 league units had been 
organized with a membership of 250,000 
and The Link was reaching more than 1,000- 
000 servicemen a month. Another periodi- 
cal, The Chaplain, was published with the 
purpose of serving all Protestant chaplains 
in all branches of the service.°’ 

The Serviceman’s Christian League pro- 
vided an ideal type of organization for 
development of lay leadership. Enlisted men 
and officers led the meetings which in- 
cluded a brief worship service, discussion 
period, and fellowship. Various groups 
helped build chapels and aid missions. The 
leagues at Buckley Field, Colorado, and 
Gardner Field, California, discussed post- 
war problems in a series of forum meet- 
ings, featuring prominent civilian and mili- 
tary speakers. Several groups in oversea 
areas, particularly one sponsored by Chap- 
lain James A. Wood of the Central African 
Division, ATC, sponsored mission discus- 
sions with civilian missionaries. Chaplain 
Lee V. Kliewer and his group at Tinker 
Field featured breakfast meetings from time 
to time. All groups found The Link a valu- 
able tool for organization, exchange of 
ideas, and program material. 

Other types of Protestant organizations 
included “Youth for Christ” which proved 
successful in several areas. At Clark Field 
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P.I., in 1946, the Saturday night rallies 
featuring a variety of music provided by 
choirs, quartets, and soloists, were attended 
by as many as 500 servicemen and mem- 
bers of nearby Protestant churches. The 
services were led by soldiers and chaplains 
and featured a variety of music provided 
by choirs, quartets, and soloists. On the 
island of Morotai there was a flourishing 
Island Fellowship Service attended by 
men from various units. In one oversea 
area, an “Airborne Christian Church” was 
organized by a chaplain and headed by a 
regimental council. Each company of this 
organization had a company council, bar- 
racks contact man for each barracks, 
“minister of propaganda,” and a “copilot” 
who conducted a weekly fellowship meet- 
ing. The goal was to prepare members for 
the building of a better world based on 
Christian principles. The Mutual Improve- 
ment Association of the Church of Latter 
Day Saints proved a focal point of interest 
at bases where there were sufficient LDS 
personnel to warrant a regular meeting. 
The national headquarters at Salt Lake 
City was most cooperative in helping chap- 
lains establish such groups.°* 

Catholic chaplains sponsored a variety 
of organizations for Catholic personnel in- 
cluding the Holy Name Society, Legion of 
Mary, the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin 
(for service women), Altar Societies, and 
distinctive for men in the AAF, Knights 
of Our Lady, Queen of the Skies, and 
Knights of Our Lady of Loretto. Saint 
Genevieve was named the patroness of 
Catholic WACs. More than 200 Army in- 
stallations had Holy Name Societies, often 
organized in connection with a local 
church, which scheduled fellowship meet- 
ings, breakfasts after early Sunday masses, 
and visits with local Holy Name groups. 
Giegerich on a staff visit to North Africa 
reported, ““The Legion of Mary is quite 
an active organization in these parts,” and 
he addressed one group at Payne Field in 
July 19452" 
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One of the most popular organizations 
in the AAF was “Our Lady’s Knights of 
the Skies,” a religious confraternity where 
each member received a membership card 
and pledged his devotion to the principles 
of religion as an airman. Organized by 
Chaplain Clasby at Santa Ana Army Air 
Base, it had 14,000 members by the fall of 
1942 and continued to grow until more 
than 100,000 aircrewmen pledged support 
to its principles of citizenship and faith. In 
February 1944, Clasby reported that he 
had sent 10,000 form letters that month 
alone to members of the Society.** 

An unusual devotional group sprang 
into organization December 1943 when 
Chaplain William Morgan organized the 
North Atlantic Wing Prayer Squadron. The 
squadron was not confined to any one de- 
nominational group or to any one faith 
but was open to anyone who would con- 
scientiously sign the card pledging him to 
Say a prayer at least once a day for 
world-wide spiritual revival, for those in 
command of our armed forces, for chap- 
lains, for comrades in service, and for 
loved ones. Late in 1944, General Arnold 
signed the 10,000th membership card. A 
monthly publication entitled Prayer Squad- 
ron Monthly was distributed to all who de- 
sired it. Morgan had the satisfaction of 
seeing the organization become an inter- 
national prayer movement. An interesting 
sidelight was that his 10-year-old son 
organized a prayer squadron with a group 
of boys meeting in his garage. One prayer 
from this boy’s group was as follows: 

Dear God, we pray for the soldiers 
and chaplains overseas and for the 
mothers who have lost their sons. We 
pray for children in other countries 
who are being bombed every day. 
And to give strength to the chaplains 
overseas. We pray that the war will 


soon be over and the boys will soon 
be coming home. 
An organization which could stimulate such 
concern among 10-year-old boys is a 


tribute in itself.®° 
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At Boca Raton, Florida, Chaplain Tiedt 
organized a group of volunteer women into 
an organization called The Chaplain’s 
Aides. This group, after an initial orienta- 
tion, worked regularly at the hospital as 
an extension of the chaplain program, 
served in the annual Red Cross drive, 
visited distressed military families, deco- 
rated the chapel, and even provided wed- 
ding cake and a reception for several 
weddings. Each member wore a distinctive 
arm-band while on duty.*® 


Recreation 


Chaplains participated in the social and 
recreational life of their organizations 
wherever they were stationed. Chapel ac- 
tivities included appreciation programs— 
music, books, art, tours—Sunday School 
picnics, Holy Name breakfasts, choir pic- 
nics, and refreshments after the mid-week 
services or Friday night Jewish services or 
in connection with preaching mission serv- 
ices. Where there were enough chaplains 
to warrant it, some bases had a monthly 
dinner for chaplains and their families. 

Appreciation programs were sponsored 
by chaplains in an effort to stimulate in- 
terest in the fine arts and give opportunity 
for self-expression. Chapel choirs found 
abundant musical talent available at every 
base, and personnel records gave the chap- 
lain valuable leads on potential singers. 
Chaplain Perry of the Twelfth Air Force 
in North Africa organized four choirs in 
an all negro fighter unit. Because of their 
competition, the large stable used for 
chapel had the largest evening services in 
the entire area. At La Junta Field, two 
Protestant choirs and four quartets were 
organized in 1945, and the members in- 
cluded a soloist from the Chicago Opera 
Company and another from an outstand- 
ing college choir. Staff Sergeant Leo E. 
Heim, a radioman in the Fifteenth Air 
Force who organized and directed a choir 
of 16 voices, said, “I realize the spiritual 
value of singing as a form of religious ex- 
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Choir at Altus AAB, Okla. 


pression, and I want to keep it on as high 
a plane as possible—whether in the com- 
bat field or at home.” At times, chaplains 
used choirs from local churches in the 
worship services or for special programs. 
This was true in the Fifth Air Force after 
its arrival in Japan.’ 

Glee clubs, most often of an _ inter- 
denominational nature, were organized at 
many installations. The Hickam Glee Club, 
the Air Corps Chorus in the Aleutians, the 
Officer Candidate and Cadet Chorus at 
Maxwell Field, the LDS Chorus at La 
Junta Field, the March Field Glee Club, 
the Langley Field Chorus, and other groups 
provided outstanding programs, which in- 
cluded minstrel shows, variety shows, and 
radio programs. Many groups regularly 
sang for hospital patients, service clubs, 
and civilian groups. The major problems 
experienced by chaplains in choirs and 
glee clubs was that of finding leadership, 
simple four-part music suitable for male 
voices, and a means of keeping the group 
intact in spite of transfers. 

Chaplain Paul Potter had the distinction 
of being one of the few chaplains to or- 
ganize and conduct an orchestra. His 
orchestra at March Field played for dances, 
vaudeville shows, and other entertainments. 
Many chaplains obtained the help of their 
base bands for special programs.** 


The choir of the 6th Aircraft Repair Unit 
(Floating) sang in the Protestant worship 


services, 1943. 


Music appreciation programs were spon- 
sored by many bases. At Santa Ana Army 
Air Base, one chapel featured a Sunday 
afternoon recorded concert. Vivian Shaw, 
sister of Chaplain James Shaw and soloist 
with the radio program Hour of Charm, 
presented a concert there which was at- 
tended by 6,000 servicemen. Maxwell 
Field in 1945 sponsored a monthly con- 
cert with talent from the city of Mont- 
gomery. Gardner Field’s music program of 
1943-44 included the Taft Methodist 
Church choir, the Taft Oratorio Society of 
64 voices which presented Handel’s “Mes- 
siah,” the Westmont College Girls’ Glee 
Club, the “Melodiers” instrumental quartet 
from Pasadena College, the 50 voice 
Women’s Glee Club of Los Angeles Bible 
Institute, and the Eureka Jubilee Singers, 
a negro quartet. Chaplain Willard G. 
Davis reported music appreciation hours 
in his chapel in Ireland. These indicate 
the many types of music appreciation pro- 
grams sponsored by chaplains. The re- 
sponse varied. Some programs drew large 
enthusiastic audiences, others had more 
people in the chorus than in the seats. 

While one of the last secular duties re- 
linquished by chaplains was that of librar- 
ian, all chaplains encouraged good reading. 
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The Women’s Glee Club, Bible Institute of Los Angeles, with Dr. Herbert Tovey, Director, pre- 


sented a memorable concert at Gardner Field. 


Most chaplains carried a small professional 
library and were willing to lend books to 
interested servicemen. Many distributed 
religious books and magazines; most pro- 
moted the reading of outstanding books. 
They often served as librarians in combat 
areas where men were avid readers. One 
of their duties was to be acquainted with 


Capt. Arthur J. Megraw, Intelligence Officer 


and Operations Officer, assisted as chapel 
organist in the Marianas. 


magazines sold on the installation and ad- 
vise the removal of objectionable material. 

Servicemen with artistic ability were en- 
couraged to paint religious pictures for the 
chapels. Private First Class William Moss 
of Scott Field completed three religious oil 
paintings which in November 1941 were 
installed in Scott’s three chapels. Some of 


Soldier reproduction of painting used at 
Brooks Field in Easter worship, 1943. 
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Santa Claus arriving by plane for the 
Gardner Field Christmas party. 


the religious paintings by servicemen were 
strikingly original and well executed; 
others were decidedly inferior. The policy 
of strict neutrality in chapels ruled out 
permanent installation of paintings unless 
they were acceptable to the major faiths.°° 

Sight-seeing trips were organized by 
chaplains, often in conjunction with the 
American Red Cross or Special Services, 
to historic and sacred points of interest. 
Chaplain John Barringer led groups to 
places of religious interest in his area of 
India, and Chaplain Pennell conducted 
tours to Lipsia, Algeria, the site of an old 
Roman city, and later to Carthage. 

In regard to recreational activities, 
Chaplain Storaasli wrote one chaplain: 


It is my sincere belief that much of 
the good we chaplains accomplish is 
outside our strictly religious work or 
duties. While our first concern must 
always be the spiritual side of our 
calling, we should never lose an op- 
portunity to be of service to our per- 
sonnei where such service can be 
rendered without interfering with the 
primary functions of our calling.®’ 


One of the great opportunities in this direc- 
tion was the Christmas program. Chap- 


lains at bases where there were any de- 
pendents sponsored Christmas parties for 


Part of the Christmas party crowd at Gard- 
ner Field, 1943. 


children with the help of Special Services. 
At Gardner Field, the Christmas program 
featured the arrival of Santa Claus in a 
BT-13 awaited by children on the ramp, 
a procession led by the band and Santa 
Claus to the recreation hall, and the dis- 
tribution of presents and refreshments 
while the band played a medley of Christ- 
mas carols and songs. At Harding Field, 
Louisiana, Chaplain John S. Bennett in 
1941 placed Christmas trees in the guard- 
house and each hospital ward. Santa Claus 
brought gifts to all the children and ciga- 
rettes or candy to all the men. In regard 
to such occasions, Storaasli in 1941 said: 


Due to the religious significance of 
the season, the children’s Christmas 
tree party, while not a religious cele- 
bration, is and should be the chaplain’s 
problem child. And let it be said here, 
that no expenditures of thought, plan- 
ning, work, or effort which results in 
a bigger and better Christmas party 
for the children is ‘effort wasted”’.® 


In the same letter, he indicated that mili- 
tary custom celebrated the opening of the 
Christmas season with such a party. 
Chaplains in various ways sought to 
make the Christmas season one of cheer 
in a world at war. Chaplain John J. Wood 
in 1942 distributed more than 3,000 pounds 
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of presents to troops in Alaska. The fol- 
lowing year, Chaplain Applegate distrib- 
uted another 3,000 pounds of holiday sup- 
plies by air to advanced Alaskan stations. 
Personnel at each site received a small 
phonograph, 25 recordings, chocolates, hard 
candy, fruitcakes, cigarettes, an 18 inch 
Christmas tree, and a Santa Claus suit. 
As he alighted from his plane at each field, 
Applegate was dressed as Santa Claus. 
That same year an anonymous woman 
donated $2,000 to the Washington Post for 
the purchase of Christmas gifts for airmen. 
The Air Chaplain purchased 402 gifts and 
distributed them through staff chaplains to 
airmen at isolated sites and to individuals 
whose names were furnished by Mrs. H. 
H. Arnold of the Army Emergency Relief. 
In the South Pacific, where the setting was 
not conducive to the traditional mood of 
a “White Christmas,” chaplains exerted un- 
usual initiative and ingenuity in providing 
some semblance of the Christmas spirit.®* 

One of the questions raised throughout 
the early part of the war was to what 
degree chaplains should participate in 
athletic and recreational activities. Carpen- 
ter wrote a thought provoking article on 
this subject in the Army and Navy Chaplain in 
early 1942, in which he said, “I know of 
no field in which the lessons of life and of 
the Christian life may be learned more 
definitely than in the field of athletics and 
recreation.” He advised three ways a chap- 
lain could participate in athletic and rec- 
reational programs: as advisor, participant 
(coach or player), and as observer. Car- 
penter practiced what he preached in this 
respect. At Langley Field, he took an 
active part in the leadership of basketball 
and baseball teams.** 

Chaplain Roy Terry in North Africa in 
April 1943 opened an officer’s club, a 
service club, a PX, and dragged a field to 
make a ball diamond. In Italy, he pro- 
vided a gymnasium by scraping the floor 
of a large building and using bomb racks 
for basketball nets, then proceeded to 
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organize basketball teams. An interesting 
sidelight in Terry’s pastoral activities was 
his being handed a note by a nurse when 
he was visiting the wards of a Tunisian 
hospital. The note read: 


Last night we were informed that 
our CO has declared the Air Corps 
off limits to 3rd General Nurses but 
wait until we get off—we’ll show him. 

Every night at 9:00 P.M. we sing 
“The Prisoner’s Song’? on) themes 
fence—would you care to join us. I 
am sure you boys could get on the 
other side and we'll all harmonize 
together. Okay? 


That night a good-sized chorus sang on 
both sides of the fence.*° 

Chaplain John S. Bennett at Harding 
Field, raised $5,000 from interested citizens 
and led in the development of a recrea- 
tion center in nearby Baton Rouge. Men 
of the city donated their services to repair 
the old city market building, and the 
money was used for recreation materials. 
Later, Bennett led in the development of 
the USO program, the establishment of a 
USO for colored personnel, and the do- 
nation of furniture for three dayrooms. He 
served as judge of track and field meets 
and refereed boxing tournaments. In 1943 
Chaplain Clasby was given the use of a 
completely furnished 8 bedroom house by 
an Episcopalian layman. This was located 
on Balboa Bay and had a spacious beach 
front. Additional mattresses and cots pro- 
vided sleeping accommodations for 50 
persons. In 10 months over 3,000 men of 
all faiths stayed there as guests. In 1944 
he organized a weekly program of out- 
standing stars of stage and screen for the 
benefit of hospital and convalescent pa- 
tients. Garrenton in the CBI helped a 
soldier develop the “Assam Dragon” show 
which was presented at several bases. It 
was the only variety show in the CBI, for 
no USO shows ventured so far in those 
hectic days of 1943. The show was trans- 
ferred to the Special Services Officer who 
brought it to other bases. In making pre- 
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liminary arrangements for one program, 
the Special Services Officer was killed in 
a plane crash, but the cast in tribute to 
his memory carried on.*° 

The line between secular activity and 
pastoral duty was often hard to define. 
Chaplains found that by taking an interest 
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in the total welfare of men they served 
and helping wherever they could, that the 
interest of men in things religious was in- 
creased. A cordial relationship with Special 
Services Officers afforded mutual support 
and better scheduling of programs. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Public 
Relations 


Public relations for the chaplain had 
several aspects. First, it meant effecting 
cordial relations with the public at large, 
with local civilian communities, and with 
people of other nations; second, humani- 
tarian and missionary activities as an out- 
reach of the religious program; third, 
publicizing the chapel program on the 
military installation itself. Each was im- 
portant. 

Public at Large 


Certificates of Award were presented to 
churches and synagogues whose pastors 
had entered the chaplaincy. The certifi- 
cates were identical throughout the armed 
services with the exception of the particu- 
lar symbol designating the recipient church 
as Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish, and 
their being signed by the Chief of Chap- 
lains for the Army or the Navy. By Feb- 
ruary 1944, 9,200 certificates of award had 
been presented at appropriate ceremonies 
which meant that over 9,000 congregations 
were aware of their involvement in the 
Army chaplaincy. The first such award 
was made in July 1943 to St. Charles 
Borromeo Roman Catholic Church, Peru, 
Indiana, from which parish Chief of Chap- 
lains William R. Arnold had entered the 
Army. The certificate was a “thank you” 
to churches providing chaplains and a 
reminder of their involvement in the reli- 
gious program of the armed forces.'* 


* Superior figures refer to footnotes starting with p. 303. 


Several motion pictures were produced 
to tell the story of the chaplain for military 
and civilian audiences. Chaplain George 
McMurry was technical adviser on the 
picture “For God and Country” filmed at 
MGM Studios with Ronald Reagan, Rich- 
ard Carlson and Richard Whorf as lead- 
ing actors. McMurry reported, “All studio 
personnel most gracious, generous and co- 
operative. Unusual interest in picture 
manifested by everyone connected with it.” 
In 1944, Chaplain Constantine Zielinski, 
Deputy Air Chaplin, served as technical 
adviser on two films: one showing AAF 
chaplains in action and the other a story of 
emotional reactions affecting family rela- 
tions.* 

Articles on chaplain activities, some 
written by chaplains, appeared in many 
religious and secular magazines. In 1940, 
General Marshall sent a note to the Chief 
of Chaplains in which he said: 


I have noted with interest the marked 
copy of “The Presbyterian” which you 
forwarded to Colonel Ward on the 27th. 

It is gratifying to observe the present 
favorable trend towards the Army 
among the church journals, and your 
efforts in this direction are appreciated. 

Faithfully yours, 
G. Marshall 
Chief of Staff 


Chaplain Arnold, in blue pencil, added, 
“Oh, Oh! A.” before he sent it around the 
office. Throughout the war, his office as- 
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sisted professional writers and chaplains 
who were preparing articles for publication. 
Few of the articles, however, gave an over- 
all picture of chaplain activities, even as 
experienced by one chaplain.* 

Radio programs were perhaps used to a 
larger extent than magazine articles for 
telling the story of the chaplaincy. Even 
those devoted solely to worship helped 
build understanding. The La Junta AAB 
Chapel Hour was broadcast over station 
KOKO each Sunday afternoon, January-— 
December 1945. Twelfth Air Force chap- 
lains began broadcasting ‘Soldiers’ Chapel 
of the Air” 14 February 1943 which met 
with such good response that when the 
headquarters moved, another command 
took over the program. Chaplain William 
C. Hart at Rome AAB, New York, broad- 
cast a dramatized series entitled “Faith 
of Our Fighters” over station WIBX, Utica, 
in 1945; and chaplains at Hunter and 
Chatham fields, Georgia, broadcast a weekly 
program, “Your U.S. Army Chaplains on 
the Air,’ over station WSAU, Savannah. 
Chaplains at Boca Raton broadcast a series 
of radio addresses over station WJNO of 
West Palm Beach, Florida, beginning in 
January 1943. Martin W. Baumgartner in 
an effort to reach men in four units sepa- 
rated by several hundred miles in Dutch 
Guinea used a small radio transmitter and 
broadcast a service which proved to be 
popular with civilians as well.’ 

Some programs were on a regional or 
national network including one presented 
from Chanute Field, 23 February 1941, 
and another from Fort Myer when Chief 
of Chaplains Arnold and General Marshall 
officially opened the South Area Chapel. 
Chaplain Lionel E. Beaudet at Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, in August 1941, 
made two radio broadcasts—one in French 
and the other in English—over the Colo- 
nial Network of 19 stations on, ‘‘Activities 
of an Air Corps Chaplain.” The story of 
three outstanding AAF chaplains was told 
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Ch. Oliver Grotefend broadcasting over the 
“Mosquito Network,’’ Guadalcanal, 1944. 


over a national broadcast 3 April 1944. 
Reynolds in September 1942 gave an ad- 
dress on one overseas broadcast service 
sponsored by the RAF and BBC. The 
most popular and well received radio pro- 
gram was the “Chaplain Jim’ series 
sponsored by the Chief of Chaplains.°® 


Local Community Relations 


Local community relations was an im- 
portant, at times delicate, task for a chap- 
lain and one that most commanders 
appreciated. One commander said to a 
chaplain reporting for duty, “Chaplain, 
you have my full support. However, there 
is one thing I want you to do. Do what 
you can to effect better community rela- 
tions. At present they stink.” The chaplain 
learned that when the base opened, the 
nearby city announced a party in the park 
and told the soldiers, “Have a good time!” 
They did, and almost wrecked the down- 
town section. From then on, the town was 
not so cordial. The chaplain worked with 
clergymen and clubs, started a weekly 
radio program, and coordinated programs 
with various staff officers. Within a short 
time, the situation changed for the better. 

As new airfields sprang into existence 
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about the country, chaplains went in with 
advance parties. They met with civic, reli- 
gious and recreational leaders to prepare 
them for the arrival of troops. Chaplain 
Arthur Van Saun at Ellington Field in 
1940 found few troops and he busied him- 
self with establishing cordial civilian rela- 
tions in preparation for their arrival.’ 

This activity was important. Problems of 
housing, leisure-time activities, moral stand- 
ards and controls, civilian employment, 
and soldier-civilian programs had impact 
upon both the community and the military 
installation. GI Joe in graduating from 
Podunk Hollow to world citizen was to 
change forever the areas in which he 
served. From training camp to combat 
zone, he was curious, religious, full of 
energy for either a church service or a 
drinking spree, but, above all, friendly as 
a person and an untiring devil in combat. 
Without exaggeration, the President on the 
eve of war said: 


We, as the people of many origins 
and diverse cultures and spiritual al- 
legiances, can, in full loyalty to our 
individual convictions, work and pray 
for the establishment of an interna- 
tional order in which the spirit of 
Christ shall rule. In such an order 
alone will our cherished freedoms . . . 
be secure. Let us unite in labor and 
prayer to hasten its coming.* 


GI Joe was an ambassador of what America 
represented, and in the cultural exchange, 
the chaplain played an important part. 

Dr. Daniel A. Poling expressed the opin- 
ion of the vast majority of churchmen when 
he said, ‘“‘Whether or not the Christian 
church is at war, the Christian church is in 
this war.” ® The importance of that involve- 
ment was emphasized by Chief of Chaplains 
Arnold when he said: 


Within the training camp we believe 
the Chaplain Corps can guarantee the 
preservation and strengthening of the 
soldier’s character. Beyond the bounds 
of the camp, however, the soldier is on 
his own. And here there is a vast and 
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profitable field for service by the Civil 
Church Service Organizations.'° 


Happily, most churches welcomed serv- 
icemen. Chaplain E. J. Griffin in 1941 re- 
ported that men assigned to Headquarters, 
Third Air Force, were attending churches 
in Tampa because of proximity and lack of 
chapel facilities. While Harding Field, Lou- 
isiana, was under construction, Chaplain 
John Bennett organized a “Church and 
Dinner Convoy” in which men were trans- 
ported to the local church of their choice 
and then taken home for dinner by church 
families. At Scott Field in 1941 and 1942 
convoys were formed to send soldiers to 
nearby towns for worship and recreation."* 


Rev. Paul R. Hortin, St. Petersburg, 
Florida, each Sunday morning had a photo- 
graph made of the servicemen present in 
his morning service and sent a print with a 
letter to the family of each man. Hostesses 
of the Grace Episcopal Church in Standish, 
Michigan, 'gave a send-off reception for each 
group of selectees from their county. Rev. 
Carl Stocking of Taft, California, developed 
a young adult fellowship and Friday night 
square dancing program for servicemen. 
One mother in Arizona, who entertained a 
soldier in her home, wrote his mother in 
Pennsylvania, “If any mother’s heart should 
sing with gratitude just because she has a 
wonderful son, it should be yours. . . . We 
are happy to have had the privilege of hav- 
ing him here with us.” The efforts of many 
churches in rising to the demands of war- 
time mobilization was a tribute to their 
sincerity, and often the connecting link be- 
‘tween the church and the servicemen was 
the chaplain.” 


The Chief of Chaplains stressed the im- 
portance of chaplains taking part in com- 
munity activities and by 1943 was reporting 
that the average chaplain was doing so 
through churches, ministerial associations, 
civic organizations, fraternal groups, and 
schools. In the United States this was one of 
the major activities. They preached in 
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thousands of church services and addressed 
hundreds of civic and social groups. 

Some had unusual experiences. Chaplain 
Clasby addressed 1,500 men in the Com- 
munion Breakfast of the Holy Name Society 
at the Biltmore Bowl, Los Angeles, January 
1943, and his talk on the work and need of 
chaplains was broadcast over station KMTR. 
Later that year, he gave tribute to Amer- 
ica’s dead in the Army-Navy War Show at 
the Los Angeles Coliseum. Air Chaplain 
Carpenter participated in numerous civilian 
functions throughout the war including the 
presentation of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor and memorial services. In the Broth- 
erhood program at Trinidad, Colorado, 
February 1944, the base chaplain of Gard- 
ner Field represented the AAF and the 
Protestant faith in the Saturday night meet- 
ing which was crowded in spite of cold 
weather. Boca Raton chaplains cooperated 
with business and professional men in spon- 
soring the Community Vesper Service of 
1943-44 at Flagler Park, West Palm 
Beach.** 

Often chaplains were called by civilian 
groups to give lectures on the religious pro- 
gram in the AAF, the war itself, the ele- 
ments of peace, and other related topics. 
The public was invited to visit chapels on 
special occasions. The Scott Field chapels 
had “open house” on 12 March 1941, and 
on WAC Day 12 December 1943, the chap- 
lains at Gardner Field explained their pro- 
gram to 285 visitors. Whether it was 
Chaplain George McMurry taking part in 
the dedication of the Servicemen’s Center at 
Glide Memorial Methodist Church, San 
Francisco, or Chaplain Clasby appealing to 
the residents of Balboa Beach for housing to 
help returnees and their families, chaplains 
were a vital part of community relations.'* 

In the conferences and conventions of all 
churches, chaplains were introduced and re- 
membered in prayer. In the Southern Cali- 
fornia-Arizona Conference of the Methodist 
Church, June 1944, the memorial service in 
honor of those who died during the past 
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year included those who died in the service 
of their country. This service, usually re- 
served for ministers and their widows, 
showed the concern of the conference. In 
the 1944 Detroit Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Church, one chaplain led the 
conference in adopting the peace report. 
This proved the high-point of the confer- 
ence and represented a different atmos- 
phere than prevailed during the 1930’s. 
Chaplain reports to the Military Ordinari- 
ate, the Lutheran Service Commission, the 
Committee on Chaplains of the Home Mis- 
sion Board of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, the Methodist Commission’ on 
Chaplains, and other denominational agen- 
cies strengthened the bond of understanding 
between chaplains and their denominations. 

Every chaplain had the opportunity of 
meeting distinguished visitors interested in 
his work. General officers and staff chap- 
lains on routine staff visits, leaders of na- 
tional religious and social organizations, and 
pastors of local churches in their visits gave 
the chaplain opportunity to share his prob- 
lems and achievements. Probably no visitor 
made a better contribution to the chap- 
laincy than Archbishop Francis J. Spellman 
whose inspired writings gave a vivid picture 
of faith in the armed services. 

Community relations was an important 
phase of the chaplain’s work. However, if 
local community councils of military and 
civilian leaders had been established, such 
programs could have gone forward with 
greater efficiency and coordination. 


World Community Relations 


The greatest opportunity overseas for 
services of this nature was enjoyed by chap- 
lains who served in the British Isles. Church 
visitation was emphasized with the arrival 
of our forces. The 1st Bombardment Wing 
staff chaplain in 1942 reported: 

A number of conferences were held 
during the month with members of 


civilian organizations and the clergy in 
surrounding cities to plan for and ar- 


Ch. Maurice Reynolds in the ‘‘Drumhead’’ 
service, England, 1943. 


range religious services and_ recrea- 
tional activities for American soldiers 
visiting the cities. We have received the 
finest cooperation in these matters from 

the British people.’ 
Chaplain Horace L. Fenton reported that 
the men of his unit were invited to tea in 
English homes each Sunday at three o’clock 
and then to church where they would sup- 
ply special music. Sometimes supper and an 
informal meeting were held after the serv- 
ice, the Americans supplying part of the 
food. Many chaplains participated. in wor- 
ship services throughout the British Isles.*® 
Special worship programs furthered allied 
relationships. The first joint Anglo-Ameri- 
can military church parade was held in 
October 1942, and the 500 servicemen were 
addressed by Staff Chaplain Reynolds. The 
following month men of the AAF and RAF 
attended a Remembrance Day service, simi- 
lar to Armistice Day, at Hampton Court 
Palace. On Thanksgiving Day of that year, 
Protestants attended a service at West- 
minister Abbey, Catholics a mass in West- 
minister Catheral, and Jews a service in the 
West End Synagogue, London. Attendance 
was on an allotment basis to permit the rep- 
resentation of as many units as possible. In 
1944, Thanksgiving Day services for Ameri- 
can troops were sponsored by three English 
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towns: Cravsley, Peterborough, and Bed- 
ford. During the Jewish Holy Days in Sep- 
tember and October 1942, American per- 
sonnel were guests in English homes and 
synagogues, a practice followed throughout 
the war. 

An unusual service for Americans was the 
“Drumhead” service, held in conjunction 
with the British Legion which signified the 
bringing together of World War I veterans 
and men of World War II. Over 1,000 AAF, 
RAF, and WAAF personnel were addressed 
by Reynolds in the service at Bushy Park 
15 August 1943. Chaplain Willard G. Davis 
arranged the details for the service which 
included a parade led by the Eighth Air 
Force band. Reynolds represented General 
Spaatz in the memorial service at West- 
minister Cathedral for Wing-Commander 
Grendon of the RAF who was lost in a 
sweep over France. There was a symbolic 
interruption of the requiem mass when a 
dove swooped from the high caverns of the 
cathedral, flew about the High Altar, and 
settled on the great scarlet and gold cross 
suspended from the roof. In January 1943, 
Reynolds, dressed in robe and chaplain 
stole, preached in the Royal Chapel of 
Hampton Court Palace. All the other offi- 
cial participants in the service, including 
choir boys, were dressed in robes of the time 
of Henry VIII who received the palace 
from Cardinal Wolsey." 

Ministerial meetings and church confer- 
ences provided another means of promot- 
ing fellowship and understanding. For 
example, 62 AAF chaplains attended the 
Quiet Day services conducted by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in April 1944, and 
Baptist chaplains attended the April 1944 
convention of Baptists of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Chaplain Arthur E. K. Bren- 
ner was selected to represent the United 
States chaplains in the first International 
Conference of Christians and Jews at 
Oxford, England, July 29 to August 6, 
1946, a conference which was comprised 
of 150 delegates from 15 countries. 
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An Anglo-American Christian Fellowship 
was established early in 1943 for the pur- 
pose of linking individuals, Sunday Schools, 
churches, schools, and even cities of the 
two nations together through the exchange 
of letters and speakers.'* 

Among the unusual types of community 
programs in which chaplains participated 
was the matching of an American rowing 
team with only one experienced oarsman 
against the champion team of the metro- 
politan police at Kingston-upon-Thames, 
England, in 1942. Chaplain Reynolds in 
his address said, “It is our privilege again 
to join hands with you as we did in 1917. 
It is our intention . to see this thing 
through . . . God is on our side.” He re- 
ferred to the war, not the rowing event. 
The American team from the Eighth Air 
Force lost by half a length. As a part of 
the event, the Mayoress of Kingston pre- 
sented a box of flowers to be sent by 
clipper as a gift to Mrs. Roosevelt.*® On 
Christmas Eve 1944, Chaplains Reynolds 
and Dodgson were among the guests at a 
Christmas party given by the British at 
Hampton Court Palace for Americans in 
the vicinity. Each guest was given a pres- 
ent and Reynolds found that his was a 
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Reception for American airmen given by 
British. Left to right: Lt. Bordon, Lt. Dial, the 
Lord Mayor, and Ch. Oakley Lee. 


piece of the bombed Parliament Building. 
On return to their quarters across the park, 
they saw a German plane fly over them 
at tree-top level. 

Air Chaplain Carpenter reported a con- 
ference in January 1944 with Group Cap- 
tain John McNab, RCAF Chaplain Gen- 
eral, who was making a study of the 
organization and methods of AAF chap- 
lains with particular regard to the system 
of denominational assignments. Two 
months later, he reported a similar con- 
ference with Catholic Staff Chaplain Pierce 
of the Royal Australian Air Force.”® The 
friendly interchange of ideas and problems 
at the highest levels of the Allied Forces 


RAF Chaplains visit Langley Field with AAF Chaplains Pennington, Wood, Carpenter, 


and Reynolds. 
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Ninth Air Force airmen join in celebrating 
Bastille Day in front of a French church, 14 
July 1944. 


chaplaincies was reflected in the field where 
chaplains of all faiths and nations cooper- 
ated with one another. RAF Chaplain J. 
A. Jagoe at the close of the war wrote a 
letter in which he said: 


Now that the major portion of the 
USAAF has left this country, I should 
like to express . . . my appreciation 
of the happy relationship which has 
existed between the Chaplaincy 
Branch in your Service and in the 
RAF. This friendly spirit of coopera- 
tion has been experienced not only 
by the Headquarters Staff, but it has 
also on many occasions been brought 
to my notice by chaplains serving in 
the field. 

I should be most grateful if you 
would convey these sentiments to the 
heads of your Department, and I 
should like to express the hope that 
the happy spirit fostered in time of 
war may be extended into the years 
of peace.”* 


This spirit of brotherly understanding 
was experienced by chaplains around the 
world. In 1943, the Tenth Air Force staff 
chaplain (CBI) reported that “wholesome 
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contacts were made and maintained by 
chaplains with Roman Catholic, Church 
of India, Burma and Ceylon (Church of 
England); Church of Scotland, Baptist, 
and Methodist churches.” Chaplain Robin- 
son, also in the CBI, reported “inspiring 
visits” with Methodist missionaries and that 
they were ready and eager to assist chap- 
lains. Chaplains at Shanghai and Hankow 
visited missionaries who had been in refu- 
gee camps or occupied territory and 
through them gained a better understand- 
ing of China and its people.” 

In the Philippines there was a good rela- 
tionship between chaplains and _ local 
clergymen. Catholic chaplains were wel- 
comed in the monasteries and churches, 
and Protestant chaplains, likewise, found 
a cordial reception among local church 
groups and clergy including the Methodist 
Bishop in his machine-gun pocked home 
in Manila. Not only did available mission- 
aries and civilian ministers conduct serv- 
ices where there was a shortage of chap- 
plains but often they were guest speakers. 
Mary Laughlin, a Baptist missionary refu- 
gee from Burma, addressed 150 service- 
men in a service conducted by Chaplain 
Francis Kelly in the CBI.’* 

When American troops liberated thou- 
sands of prisoners from German and Japa- 
nese prison camps, they found many dis- 
tinguished clergymen, among them the 
famous Lutheran pastor, Martin Niemdller, 
who had defied Hitler to his face. Chaplain 
George McMurry was detailed to help him, 
and he arranged for a memorable meeting 
between Niemdller and several British and 
American chaplains.”* 

One of the outstanding privileges enjoyed 
by a number of chaplains who served in the 
ETO and MTO was that of meeting Pope 
Pius XII. In October 1944, McMurry had 
the opportunity of a special audience, and 
he said that the Pope was “‘the most re- 
markable and impressive character I have 
ever met. After a pleasant, friendly chat 
with each individual, His Holiness gave us 
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Pope Pius XII, Cardinal Spellman, Bishop 
O'Hara, and Bishop McCarty greet chaplains 
and servicemen in 1946 during the cere- 
monies at Vatican City when 32 new cardi- 
nals, including Cardinal Spellman, received 
the red hat. 
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his blessing.” *? Chaplain Giegerich de- 
scribed his visit of 9 July 1945 as follows: 


My next thrill was a private chat 
with the Holy Father who imparted 
his blessing and presented both a pic- 
ture card of himself and a medal. He 
spoke of the United States, the de- 
pendence of the world on America; 
of his own personal visit to the United 
States, his special preference for flying 
and the Air Corps, and the outstand- 
ing contribution of the American chap- 
lains, how the church is indebted to 
the chaplains for their fine work and 
their good example to all the world. 
We take a bow to the Holy Father. 
After the private audience I joined 
the general assembly of allied troops 
awaiting the appearance, address, and 
blessing of the Holy Father.*® 


Some of the most effective work chap- 
lains accomplished in the field of com- 
munity relations was in the informal, day 
to day acquaintance they had with people 
in the areas where they served. To the 
Russians, for example, Chaplain Clarence 
G. Strippy was “one of the most liked of 
all EASCOM officers. His constant sing- 
ing of Soviet songs and his attempts at 


Native girls dance in honor of Air Force 
dead reclaimed from the mountains for re- 
burial at Casablanca, Aug. 1943. 


mastering the language were known to 
all.” He said, ““The relations with the Rus- 
slans are very cordial, and they welcomed 
me in their midst.” Though a Protestant, 
he gave more than 300 rosaries to Rus- 
sian personnel at three bases within a few 
weeks. From time to time, Russians at- 
tended his services. During the construc- 
tion of winter billets, he worked side by 
side with enlisted men and Russian sol- 
diers, doing small carpenter jobs unaided. 
The chapel was finished before Christmas 
of 1944, and he conducted a candlelight 
service attended by officers, enlisted men, 
and Russian guests.”’ 

Chapel congregations around the world 
contained large numbers of native Chris- 
tian worshippers whether in North Africa, 
Italy, France, England, New Guinea, Aus- 
tralia, the Phillippines, or Japan. Some 
attended to improve their understanding 
of English or because of the convenience 
of worship, but many came because other 
services not available. Chaplain 
Aubrey Zellner in 1944 reported services 
he conducted for Christian Indian civilian 
employees of his base. Chaplain Edwin W. 
Andrews of Twelfth Air Force on a staff 
visit received a request from the Slav 
troops in the area for a Christmas mass. 


WEre 
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French airmen at Lowry Field attend worship 
services. 


He reported, “These troops expressed their 
appreciation and esteem for the Air Corps 
personnel.”’”* 

Even in the United States chaplains en- 
joyed this opportunity of serving airmen 
from other nations. Language services were 
conducted in several chapels. At the Jack- 


son AAB Chapel, services were conducted 


Ch. A. Gearhard celebrated the Allied 
Memorial Day mass at Brisbane, Australia, 
May 1943. 
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in Dutch for men of the Royal Nether- 
lands Military Flying School and in Ger- 


man for prisoners-of-war.”° 


Taggart was one of the first American 
chaplains to preach in an Australian pul- 
pit. Gearhard cooperated with the Ameri- 
can-Australian Association which provided 
recreation and home hospitality for Ameri- 
can forces. Later, he conducted mass at a 
mission station in New Guinea where an 
American Catholic mission had been lo- 
cated. He said, “This was their first mass 
in over 15 months and the manner in 
which they said their prayers in common 
and sang hymns was an inspiration. With 
the help of a catechism, I heard confes- 
sions in pidgin English.”” Approximately 
500 natives attended each mass. Chaplain 
Frederic H. Heidelberg described a visit 
made to Anglican mission stations in New 
Guinea and the cordial reception given 
to Americans by the natives.*° 

A chaplain in the 5th Air Service Com- 
mand told of meeting the king of an is- 
land in the Southwest Pacific that was en-— 


The first mass in sixteen months at a New 
Guinea mission is celebrated by Ch. A. 
Gearhard. 
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tirely Methodist. Thirteenth Air Force 
chaplains stationed on Guadalcanal went 
by boat to the Island of Makita in April 
1944 to visit native missions. They re- 
ported, “The work of pre-war missionaries 
among the natives of this island was evi- 
dent, for it was only in 1926 that the last 
of these tribes was converted from canni- 
balism to Christianity. At various villages 
church services were held, during which 
the natives demonstrated their interest in 
the Bible and the singing of hymns.*! 

Chaplain William B. Hood’s outstand- 
ing service was one in St. Andrews Church 
of Scotland in Calcutta on the United 
States Memorial Day of 1943. Chaplain 
Arthur G. Courteney spoke at the native 
Methodist Mission of Alaska and assisted 
in the services of the Federated Church of 
Nome. Chaplain James R. Cox received 
a certificate of appreciation from the In- 
ter-denominational Young People’s Union 
of Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, for serv- 
ices he had rendered.*” 

Chaplain Josiah G. Chatham conducted 
mass for the soldiers and villagers of Mons- 
in-Chaussee, France, and the soldiers pur- 
chased a set of mosaic stations of the cross 
and a plaque for the village church to 
commemorate American flyers from the 
station who gave their lives.**? Chaplain 
Isaac Klein of the 9th Bombardment Divi- 
sion described the happy relationship he 
had in France, as follows: 


The greatest thrill of all was the 
French families that were at our serv- 
ices. . About forty of the men 
who came from quite a distance I 
took for lunch to one family. We had 
a good homecooked meal. We spent 
a few hours singing Hebrew, English, 
Yiddish, and French songs. You may 
wonder where a Jewish family in 
France had food for 40 men. This is 
the story: her little boy had a’ pet 
goat. The goat made the meal. The 
little boy cried. ... Only a good 
deal of American candy and choco- 
late soothed his wound. The next day 
a group of us were invited by an- 
other family to be wined and dined. 
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France and buried in civilian cemeteries. 


At each place the families brought in 
the French people who saved them 
from the Gestapo. . I met young 
people who were with the under- 
ground. All of them told us harrow- 
ing tales of the suffering they had 
undergone.** 


Chaplain McMurry in August 1944 
represented American forces in the serv- 
ice dedicating the Memorial Church of St. 
Martin and St. George, built by British 
forces at Pontecagnano, Italy, in memory 
of the men who died in the Salerno land- 
ing. Chaplain Martin Scharlemann found 
a Waldensian Church in Italy without a 
pastor. Within three weeks he mastered 
enough Italian to preach to them, and he 
continued this service for 18 months. Chap- 
lain George Wilson wrote to the United 
States and obtained the names of all 
Waldensian pastors in Italy and was able 
to effect cordial relations. Chaplains How- 
ard G. Stansburg and Victor D. Frank 
also preached in Waldensian Churches.*° 


Humanitarian and Missionary Activities 


The outreach of servicemen to the dis- 
tressed, the orphaned, the refugee, and the 
mission field is one of the thrilling stories 
of the war. It is one that cannot be com- 
pletely recounted, for there are no statis- 
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tics available to show the total monetary 
value of gifts and services contributed. 

One of the great opportunities for ex- 
pressing good will was in the Christmas 
programs. Each year chaplains around the 
world sponsored Christmas parties for chil- 
dren in nearby areas and for orphans. In 
19426a fighter*eroup in the lenth Air 
Force (CBI) had a party for 500 children. 
At Algiers there was another sponsored by 
the chaplains and the American Red 
Cross for 250 orphans of that city from 
Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, and Arab or- 
phanages. In England the parties ranged 
from small groups of children up to sev- 
eral thousand. One Ninth Air Force party 
was attended by 2,800 children. In the 
Aleutians, Chaplain Anderton’s unit in 
1943 contributed $1,700 to purchase Christ- 
mas presents for children at government 
schools in Eklutna. Fifth Air Force chap- 
lains in 1946 sponsored parties for Japa- 
nese schools, churches, orphanages, and 
hospitals. Probably every orphanage in the 
world near an American airfield was 
treated to a Christmas party each year.*® 

The parties not only brought Christmas 
cheer to children but also to servicemen 
far from home. One report from Italy 
reads: 


Officers, EM, nurses, and WACS 
all joined in to make these parties a 
success. Candy rations and parcels 
from home were donated, trees dec- 
orated, Christmas carols were sung, 
movies shown, and in many instances 
American soldiers of Italian descent 
played the part of Santa Claus. Var- 
ious choirs visited hospitals and sang 
carols in the wards.*’ 


Chaplain Kenneth Combs describing a 
1943 Christmas party in a Sicilian orphan- 
age said: 

Everyone fortunate enough to be 
present will never forget those little 
girls with the happiness on their faces 
when Old Saint Nick walked into the 


room. They certainly brightened an 
otherwise dull Christmas.** 
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Ch. A. Gearhard receives friendly greetings 


from natives to whom he has ministered. 


An airman describing the same program 
said, “Somehow, the Angels did seem very 
close that Christmas day in Sicily.” 

Orphanages and hospitals, some dam- 
aged by war, were repaired or aided by 
servicemen. An Air Corps chaplain and 
Chaplain Charles A. Sheldon, II, a former 
missionary, took up collections in every 
worship service and were able to estab- 
lish an orphanage for Chinese children and 
to support over a dozen missionaries cut 
off from home funds. In Europe, Chap- 
lain George Cameron was one of many 
chaplains who periodically took their men 
to orphanages and other institutions and 
brought food. To aid Philippine war 
widows and orphans, a welfare fund was 
established in the Far East Air Service 
Command, and within a few days more 
than $8,000 was contributed by service- 
men. One of the first projects was build- 
ing a kitchen for Welfareville, a govern- 
ment orphanage.*° 

Many chaplains, including Thomas Jack- 
son and Charles “Pat” Murphy, not only 
visited but contributed to the support of 
leper colonies. Chaplain Joseph J. Gredler 
was commended by his commander for 
the many services he conducted for Cuban 
nationals and for his visits to a leper col- 
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ony and orphanage. In October 1944, he 
led a group of 100 soldiers and civilians 
to Santiago de las Vegas for a special 
mass he offered there in honor of Christ 
the King, and the Honorable Spruille 
Braden, U.S. Ambassador, spoke at the 
communion breakfast.*° 

Chaplain Giegerich led Catholic men of 
Maxwell Field in donating a room to St. 
Margaret’s Hospital of Montgomery.*' 

With the cessation of hostilities such ac- 
tivities grew in momentum. One area of 
increasing interest was the welfare of all 
youth in areas that had experienced the 
horror of war. In 1945 Carpenter in Eur- 
ope supervised and promoted the organi- 
zation of a youth activities program for 
French children in which recreational fa- 
cilities, equipment, and food were pro- 
vided. He worked closely with ecclesiasti- 
cal agencies of all faiths in helping to pro- 
vide equipment, food, and clothing for 
needy families. With prophetic insight he 
said, “The hope of German youth lies in 
giving them Christian idealism and a 
Christian foundation upon which to build 
their individual and collective lives.” Chap- 
lain Joseph D. Andrew was appointed a 
member of a special project board for the 
purpose of studying the means whereby 
the Air Forces could make contributions 
to the German youth program.*’ 

Our prisoners-of-war were remembered. 
Chaplains of the Eighth Air Force kept a 
record of aircrewmen missing in action, 
and the personnel of each base contributed 
to a fund from which books, cigarettes, 
and toilet articles were purchased and sent 
to POW’s from the group concerned. 
Reynolds described one squadron which 
decided to buy a radio by pooling their 
spare English pennies, pitching them into 
a bucket after each raid. First one bucket 
was filled, then another. But after each 
raid there were less and less hands to 
pitch the coins. Finally, losses became so 
heavy that the crew of one ship was all 
that was left of the original squadron. 
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When it came time for this crew to make 
a raid one day, the doctor pulled one 
member off because of a bad cold. The 
one man waited in vain for his plane to 
return. Reynolds walked into his barracks 
and saw him sitting on his bunk. He 
showed the chaplain the two buckets of 
pennies into which he had just mourn- 
fully cast a few more and asked, “What’ll 
I do with them?” 

“They’re yours,” the chaplain replied. 

“You know what I'll do?” the airman 
replied. “I’l] turn them in to the society 
serving prisoners-of-war.” * 

Another type of humanitarian service 
was rendered by Chaplain Paul W. Bare 
of the Twelfth Air Force who helped res- 
cue several Torah scrolls, candlesticks, 
and vessels from the bombed synagogue in 
Sousse. When he returned them to the 
Chief Rabbi he learned that the commit- 
tee the Rabbi had appointed to remove 
them to a safe hiding place had been 
killed in the attempt.** 

Another type of humanitarian aid was 
that rendered in disaster areas. When a 
hurricane struck his base in Cuba in 1944, 
Chaplain Gredler took his post in the Op- 
erations Building with 25 men where he 
offered mass after the storm. He visited 
several nearby communities and distributed 
food and clothing to the stricken. In the 
winter of 1945 when a tornado struck the 
city of Montgomery, Ala., chaplains at 
nearby Maxwell Field gave assistance to 
the wounded and dying. In 1943, Tenth 
Air Force chaplains provided food and 
medicine for needy Indian families. Chap- 
lain Clare was instrumental in establish- 
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ing a system for reclamation of waste food in 
the mess halls which he distributed nightly 
to more than 200 starving Indians in the 
famine-stricken areas. In May 1944, he 
was lost in a flight over the Hump and 
later officially declared dead. Chaplain 
Zellner in 1943 assisted in civilian desti- 
tute relief, provided clothing for needy 
Indians, and established a working rela- 
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sionaries on Saipan. 


Bernard Spoelker visits Jesuit mis- 


tionship with Burmese clergy evacuated 
from Burma. In 1945, Chaplain Alvin 
Fine was given special responsibility for 
work among 20,000 Jewish refugees, in- 
cluding several hundred rabbis and rab- 
binical students.*° 

Chapel offerings in many areas were 
dedicated to relief work, and many chap- 
lains throughout the world personally as- 
sisted in striving to alleviate human need. 
This need continued after the cessation of 
hostilities. One chaplain at Clark Field in 
1946 was approached by a representative 
from five villages of a Central Luzon val- 
ley with a petition signed by the heads of 
the five villages imploring help for the 
famine-stricken. Fortunately, the chaplain 
was able to get immediate assistance from 
the United Nations’ Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Agency. Whenever possible, chap- 
lains obtained not only food but surplus 
medical supplies for use in relief work. 

Servicemen could not be indifferent to 
the worldwide impact of religion. Many 
a man who had a hazy idea of missions 
found himself on the mission field and a 
partner in the work. 

While chaplain’s funds during the war 
years were devoted mainly to supporting 
local chapel programs, most chaplains 
made donations to missionary projects, 
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Overseas Relief, the purchase of CARE 
packages, and other benevolent projects. 
Chaplain Joseph W. James who arrived in 
Australia with the 3rd Bomb Group two 
months after Pearl Harbor, went to the 
forward position in New Guinea shortly 
afterward, and there ministered in the 
“Jungle Church,” so named because of its 
surroundings near the bank of a jungle 
stream. He led his men in taking up an 
offering of more than $800.00 to be given 
to missionary agencies in New Guinea to 
restore churches destroyed or damaged by 
war. Though a Southern Baptist himself, 
the offering was given to Roman Catho- 
lic, Church of England, and Methodist 
churches. Chaplain Milton L. Dowden 
in the Seventh Air Force took up a col- 
lection for missions the first Sunday of 
each month. When our forces secured the 
islands of Apamama and Tarawa, they 
found a number of nuns, Sisters of the 
Sacred Hearth, and several elderly priests. 
Servicemen took up a spontaneous offer- 
ing to aid them and shared their food 
with them. Early in 1945 Protestant chap- 
lains in the Philippines gave communion 
offerings to the Episcopal Bishop for a 
fund named “The Chaplain Frederick B. 
Howden, Jr., Memorial Scholarship Fund.” 
Chaplain Howden was one of the chap- 
lains on the Bataan death march who died 
in the Davao internment camp. Within a 
few months more than 3,500 pesos were 
collected to help ministerial students.'® 
Servicemen in oversea areas discovered 
that missions were a two-way street. The 


Chief of Chaplains said: 


The oft-termed “impractical” mis- 
sionary work of the church has pro- 
duced one of the most practical sur- 
prises of the war—invaluable assis- 
tance to allied service men by islanders 
of the fever infested South Pacific. 
Voluntarily, one-time savages daily 
risk their lives to carry ammunition to 
the front lines. Many hundreds of 
wrecked and wounded aviators and 
sailors have discovered that the reason 
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A native choir on Guadalcanal presented a hymn program over the ‘‘Mosquito Network,”’ 


Apr. 1944. They sang selections taught them by missionaries. 


they were carried tenderly on stretch- 
ers for days across the Owen Stanley 
Range by “fuzzy-wuzzy angels” in- 
stead of being eaten forthwith or being 
turned over to the enemy for reward, 
was that Christian missionaries had 
been at work among those tribes for 
only fifty years.*” 


One of the famous stories concerned seven 
fliers who were shot down in combat with 
the Japanese in the South Pacific. They 
made their way on a raft to a Japanese 
occupied island where native Christians 
shielded them from capture and ministered 
to their physical and spiritual needs. The 
fliers found a vital faith in God through 
these native converts. South Sea islanders 
wrote a note in the sand for allied avia- 
tors which said, ““The great thank to our 
friend. Thank you. We will help you when 
we prayers because you help very much 
to us.” No doubt, many a serviceman who 
had known their help would say, “The 
same and double for you.” ** 

Distribution of religious literature in lan- 
guage translation was another type of 
missionary activity. In October 1946, 
USAFE chaplains received a large ship- 
ment of New Testaments, Catechisms, and 


religious pamphlets printed in German 
from U.S. religious organizations. These 
were distributed in cooperation with the 
German clergy. In November of that year 
Rev. Joachim Knolencruk, Director of 
mission Work in Evangelical Polish Groups 
in the Displaced Persons Camps visited the 
USAFE staff chaplain to request literature 
in the Slavic language for Slavic groups. 
Chaplain Edward T. Plitt of the 3rd 
Training Wing in 1945 arranged for the 
reproduction of hymns in Chinese for the 
Chinese cadets he served.*® 

This face to face acquaintance with 
worshippers in great cathedrals and lowly 
bamboo churches “sold”? servicemen on 
the necessity of missions and world under- 
standing in church programs. The average 
serviceman would not be content with a 
provincial presentation of a faith he had 
seen at work in other lands. 

Publicity 

Chaplains facing the constant move of 
men on their bases soon learned to excell 
in publicizing chapel activities. They used 
posters, blotters, posted schedules, field 
public address systems for broadcasting 
music and announcements, film trailers in 
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the base theater, letters, and articles in 
base newspapers. 

A multitude of form letters were mailed 
to military personnel, their parents, home 
churches, and local churches on a variety 
of subjects including Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, Easter, Jewish Services, services for 
minority groups, Sunday School, baptism, 
and special events. Letters were often sent 
to parents of incoming personnel, and 
some parents said the chaplain’s greeting 
was the first word they had concerning 
their son in months and the first from 
military sources. These letters opened the 
way for solving many problems families 
faced and often resulted in the chaplain 
finding especially qualified men to help in 
chapel programs. Several chaplains sent 
birthday greetings to their men. As a part 
of publicizing religion, chaplains distributed 
millions of pamphlets, leaflets, and religious 
magazines. 

Early in the war, many post newspapers 
were edited by chaplains including the 
papers at Bowman Field, Manchester Air 
Base, Westover Field, and Mitchel Field. 
Later, when newspapers passed to other 
staff agencies, chaplains contributed an- 
nouncements of their services, feature arti- 
cles on chapel activities, and inspirational 
columns under various titles. Some of the 
“Chapel” columns were thought-provoking 
and arresting in style; others were indif- 
ferent, if not tedious. Few went as far as 
the chapel announcements in the Boca 
Raton Transmitter. The short boxed an- 
nouncements read: 

T’ll Be Damned! 
Brother, you will be unless you get on the beam 
with God. Furthermore, you'll have no one to 
blame but yourself—John 3:16-31 


9:00 A.M. Catholic Mass 
11:00 A.M. Protestant Service 


“Tt’s Hotter Than Hell” 
That’s what you think. Read Luke 16:19-31 and 
see what God says. 
You are cordially invited to attend the Post Chapel 
—near South Gate. 
9:00 A.M. Catholic Mass 
11:00 A.M. Protestant Service 
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Other titles ran: “Beer-Bust in Chapel,” 
“For Christ’s Sake,” and ‘“S.O.B.s”. Most 
chaplains were not as spectacular, but each 
tried in his own way to get the fleeting 
attention of men on the move and draw 
them to the chapel program and to God. 


Chaplain Curry of Deming AAF, New 
Mexico, produced four film trailers which 
were printed by the National Screen Cor- 
poration and made available for a small 
charge. These and other announcements 
in the theater helped the chaplain reach 
large numbers of men with a minimum of 
time expended.” 


One objectionable practice, a hold-over 
from earlier days, was the T.S. Ticket 
which entitled the bearer “to cry upon the 
chaplain’s shoulder,” ‘‘use the chaplain’s 
crying towel,” or some other such senti- 
ment. Ingenuity and humor were usually 
a part of the design and statement. Most 
chaplains felt this type of publicity tended 
to hurt, rather than help, the program, 
especially counseling. Staff Chaplain Dodg- 
son stated, ‘““The distribution of such tickets 
by a chaplain is hardly becoming to his 
office and the benefits derived are question- 
able.” The Chief of Chaplains and the Air 
Chaplain were of the same opinion, and 
the practice was discouraged.°' 


The most effective publicity was per- 
sonal announcement and invitation. Chap- 
lain Taft A. Franklin at Tyndall Field, 
Fla., held two evangelistic services each 
week at widely separated places on the 
field. Before each service, he and his assist- 
ant, together with a small group of volun- 
teers, went through the barracks inviting 
men to come. His services were filled to 
overflowing, and many dedicated their 
lives. Chaplain George Mennen in the 
South Pacific and Chaplain George Cam- 
eron in Europe sounded church call on 
bugle or trumpet. Chaplain Arthur E. K. 
Brenner at Kirtland Airfield, N. Mex., 
handed out an announcement in the 
“chow-line” on Friday and Saturday. The 
title was “Religious Menu.” The invita- 
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tion to chapel was on the basis that men 
do not “live by bread alone.” Inviting men 
to Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish services, 
the announcement stated, “Take your 
choice. Select a main course and enjoy a 
spiritual feast.” Chaplain John W. Knoble 
at an AAF Regional Station Hospital called 
his Wednesday night hymn sing, ‘Vocal 
Therapy.” He was thinking in terms of his 
men and their experience! °* 

One of the best means for publicizing 
the chapel program was the orientation 
period chaplains spent with incoming per- 
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sonnel. Handled in an understanding man- 
ner with proper aids, this face-to-face intro- 
duction between the new man and his 
chaplain not only imparted information 
but friendship. 

Public relations activities, the outreach 
of the chaplain to the civilian world and 
to the men of his command, were among 
the most important and satisfying in the 
chaplain’s program. In this role he was a 
spokesman in uniform for God. Often the 
rest of his program depended on how com- 
petent he was in this field. 
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CHAPTER XV 


Chapels 


By 1939, only 17 chapels had been built 
at posts or airfields in the entire history 
of the Army. Their architecture differed 
according to the section of the country in 
which they were located. Half of them 
had been built with WPA funds in the 
1930’s, several built with contributions, 
and several erected and controlled by 
civilian denominations. There were no 
permanent chapels overseas. Against this 
background, the story of World War II 
chapel building is one of the most thrilling 
chapters of faith in the entire history of 
the Judeo-Christian religion. Never before 
in the history of man had the armed forces 
of a nation exerted such effort to provide 
houses of worship. 

How did this come about? Part of the 
answer is in the personal interest of Gen- 
eral Marshall and the foresight of the Chief 
and Deputy Chief of Chaplains, a fore- 
sight based on the experience of World 
War I and succeeding years. In September 
1940, Chief of Chaplains Arnold recom- 
mended the inclusion of chapels in train- 
ing camp construction plans. The Adjutant 
General replied that plans called for a 
regimental recreation building where serv- 
ices could be held, but that the Chief's 
proposal sounded good. Later, General 
Marshall told Arnold that he would have 
to make a choice in regard to the size of 
chapels: large, medium, or small. Arnold 
replied, “Small, one for each regiment.” He 


explained that large chapels would mean 
that many men would have to walk long 
distances to attend services and that chap- 
lains would have to develop complex 
schedules. Marshall approved the recom- 
mendation. When the proposal reached 
Congress, another choice had to be made: 
whether chapels should be on a propor- 
tionate denominational basis with 70 per- 
cent Protestant, 25 percent Catholic, and 
5 percent Jewish; whether the chapels 
should be equally available for all de- 
nominations; or whether there should be 
no chapels at all but theaters and recrea- 
tion buildings, slightly altered to accom- 
modate religious services on Sundays. The 
firm decision was made that chapels 
should be available for all faiths. 

In March 1941, Congress authorized the 
expenditure of $14,816,880 for the con- 
struction of 604 frame chapel buildings, 
each to seat up to 600 men. The mobili- 
zation or cantonment type chapel had a 
simple uniform design of wooden construc- 
tion with a sanctuary appropriate for use 
by the three major faiths, four offices, a 
restroom, and a heater room. The average 
construction cost was $27,000, depending 
on local building costs. Two smaller 
chapels, costing some $7,000 each, were 
provided for units smaller than a regiment: 
one designed as combination theater-chapel 
and the other a smaller “T/O chapel” 
building measu.ing 20 by 100 feet. 
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Chapel exterior, Mitchel Field, 1941. 


The basis of construction allotment was 
as follows: 


300-1000 men combination theater, recreation 
building and chapel. 

1000-2500 men combination theater and chapel. 

2500-20,000 men, one mobilization chapel and 
one T/O chapel (20 by 100 feet). 

over 20,000 men, two mobilization chapels and 
one T/O chapel per 3,000 men. 


On approval of the Chief of Engineers, 
semipermanent chapels for general hospitals 
were authorized with interiors similar to the 
mobilization type chapels. Seventy-three of 
the first 555 cantonment type chapels were 
authorized for Air Corps bases. 

The initial number of 604 chapels was 
increased several times until by the end 
of the war, 1,532 were in use, including 
1,238 mobilization, 149 T/O, and 145 
theater-chapel types. The Chief of Chap- 
lains- in, (1941, ‘said; “For the first. time 
chaplains are provided with uniform, 
permanent facilities for duties.” ' * 

Religious people throughout the nation 
were amazed that a chapel could be de- 
signed suitable for use by all faiths. Chapel 


* Superior figures refer to footnotes starting with p. 304. 
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spires at each military installation came to 
be symbols not only of faith in God, but 
the brotherhood of democracy. Of course, 
there were some problems not entitrely 
solved. Senator T. B. Bilbo of Mississippi 
requested the inclusion of baptistries in 
chapel plans, but the Chief suggested that 
“such baptism may properly . . . be ad- 
ministered in Baptist churches in com- 
munities adjacent to the camps.” Building 
costs and acceptable design were probably 
prime considerations. Another problem was 
that Catholic chaplains could not leave the 
Eucharist in the sanctuary when it was 
used for other than Catholic worship but 
should have it available for private devo- 
tions and communion in accordance with 
Catholic doctrine. At most bases, the prob- 
lem was solved by using one of the rear 
offices as a Eucharist Room and furnishing 
it for private devotions. In the Fourth Air 
Force such a room was constructed at the 
rear of each chapel for this purpose. On 
the whole, the chapels were functionally 
designed to accommodate Protestant, Cath- 
olic, and Jewish worship with a minimum 
of effort in setting up services.” 

The exclusive use of the chapel as a 
place of worship for all faiths was ex- 
plained in a Technical Circular published 
by the Chief of Chaplains when the first 
chapels were being constructed. He sug- 
gested that the chaplain acting as custo- 
dian of the building should be responsible 
for all government property in the building, 
that one chaplain coordinate programs, 
that the chapel should be available for 
daily religious services, that denominational 
services might be held at times not to con- 
flict with Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish 
worship, and that at all other times the 
chapels should be open for private prayer, 
meditation, and devotion. This policy pro- 
tected the chapel from secular use although 
Chaplain Giegerich in a staff inspection at 
Greenville, Mississippi, discovered that a 
Red Cross director had moved into a 
chapel office, and the Air Chaplain dis- 
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General George C. Marshall at the opening 
of the first WW II chapel. Others, left to 
right: Maj. Gen. Edmund B. Gregory, Chief 
of Chaplains William R. Arnold, and Ch. 
Maurice Reynolds. 


covered that the chapel at Middleton Air 
Depot was being used as the base motion 
picture theater.° 

When worship services were not in prog- 
ress, Chapels were to have a “neutral” 
appearance which meant that art paint- 
ings, fixtures, and statuary for any par- 
ticular religious group were to be so at- 
tached that they could be easily removed 
or covered. The ark immediately above 
the altar was to be used for keeping the 
Scroll of Law and for no other purpose 
wherever Jewish services were held. Chapels 
were not to be named as a memorial for 
any person; rather they were to be desig- 
nated by numbers (1, 2, 3), or even bet- 
ter, by the area in which they were 
located.* 

As chapels began to rise on many posts 
throughout the country and overseas, 
Arnold suggested that the opening cere- 
mony, like the ground-breaking ceremony, 
should be a military formation in which 
the commanding officer formally accepted 
the chapel. As a result of his suggestion, 
the military “initiatory” service, avoiding 
the denominational problems of a “dedi- 
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catory” service, became standard. He sug- 
gested a program to include: 

Organ Prelude 

Call to Worship 

Invocation 

Responsive Reading 

Hymn 

Scripture Lesson 

Presentation of the Chapel by the Quartermaster 

Acceptance of the Chapel by the Commanding 

Officer 

Act of Dedication by the Chaplain and People 

Prayer of Consecration 

Address 

Hymn 

Benediction 

Organ Postlude 


A number of chaplains, civilian guests, 
and military leaders could participate in 
such a service. He said, “It is hoped these 
chapels will provide a facility and impetus 
for your religious ministry to the Army. 
They should be centers of devotion where 
men renew their faith, hope, and courage. 
A nation defended by men who pray can 
feel 'sectire insits peacen ay 

The first chapel to be officially opened 
was the Arlington Cantonment Chapel in 
the South Area of Fort Myer on 27 July 
1941. General Marshall in his address 
broadcast over a national hookup, said: 


These little chapels, one for each 
regiment, will make a tremendous re- 
turn to the good citizenship of this 
country, a return out of all propor- 
tion to their cost, or to their size, and 
number.® 


Bolling Field chapel, opened in August 
1941, was the first AAF chapel. Scott 
Field’s first chapel was opened in Septem- 
ber and the chapel at Keesler Field in 
December. Seven chapels were built on 
oversea airfields: two in the Panama 
Canal department; two in Hawaii at 
Hickam and Wheeler; one in the Philip- 
pines at Nichols Field; and two in Puerto 
Rico at Borinquen and Ponce Fields.’ 
What did chapels mean to soldiers and 
airmen? Staff Chaplain Storaasli in the 
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Improvised chapels of the Atlantic, Europe, and Africa. 
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opening of Chapel 1 at Mitchel Field, Oc- 
tober 1941, said: 


This chapel, plain and simple as its 
architectural lines may be, stands as 
a symbol of our national faith in the 
provident care of the Almighty and 
Everlasting God, and as a positive 
declaration, to all who see it, that an 
armed force, however well equipped 
materially, and training militarily, 
must needs be strengthened spiritually.* 


At another initiatory service, he said: 

The chapels have proved to be a 
God-send to the chaplains... in that 
they have not only supplied the chap- 
lains with a suitable workshop . . . 
but the building of them has lent an 
emphasis and dignity to the chaplain’s 
place in the military set-up such as 
nothing else could have done.® 

A staff sergeant at one base handed a note 
to a chaplain in which he said, “Our 
chapel means to us a meeting-place with 
God Our Father.’ One chaplain reporting 
an increase in worship attendance since a 
chapel was erected at his base added, 
“But even more encouraging is the great 
improvement in the attitude of the men. 
They seem far more reverent and realize 
they are in a church for divine worship.” *° 

That effect was echoed in the inscription 
prayer at the entrance of the Fort Meade, 
S. Dak. chapel: 

God, make the door of this chapel 
we have raised to Thee wide enough 
to receive all who need human love, 
fellowship, and the Father’s care, and 
narrow enough to shut out envy, 
pride, and hate. Make its threshold 
smooth that it may be no stumbling 
block to childhood, weak or straying 
feet but rugged enough to turn back 
the tempter’s power. God, make the 
door of this chapel the gateway to 
Thy Eternal Kingdom.” 

Another thrilling aspect of the chapel 
building program was the large number of 
chapels built by servicemen, often from sal- 
vage materials. Chaplain Fitzgerald of the 
Ninth Air Force Troop Carrier Command 
built a chapel at Greenlawn Common, 
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England, from the crates in which gliders 
were shipped. When asked what he would 
name it, he replied, “St. Desmas. Every- 
thing in it has been stolen.” In Russia, 
the chapel built at the American airfield 
near Poltava created a deep interest. The 
EASCOM historian recorded: 
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Window dedicated to 401st Bomb Group 


men. 
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India, 1943 


Guam air depot chapel 


Sheet metal chapel in SW Pacific, 1943 


X 


Carpenter shop, lwo Jima 


Improvised chapels in the Pacific showing variety in architecture. 


Word of the American chapel 
which was being built . . . spread to 
all the local Soviets. The Russians 
showed a definite interest in it; this 
mainly stemmed from the high regard 
they had to Maj. Clarence J. Strippy, 
Protestant chaplain. . . . At the com- 
pletion of the chapel, Major Strippy 
worked all day and in the evenings 
preparing it for the Christmas season. 
EASCOM was proud of its chaplain 
and chapel.’ 


Chaplain Walter Osborne built a chapel 
at Cazes airport near Casablanca from 
scrap boxes. A German POW painted a 
religious picture for it, and Portuguese ci- 


vilians donated a ship’s bell and stained 


556033 O-61—17 


glass windows. At Payne Field, Cairo, the 
brick chapel surrounded with shrubs and 
flowers was so well kept by an Italian 
POW that Giegerich on his staff visit said 
it was like a jewel in the surrounding 
desert.** 


Because of the efforts of Staff Set. 
George Snodgrass and Chaplain Ward 
Fellows at a flying fortress base in Eng- 
land, two stained glass windows bear- 
ing the inscription, “To the memory of the 
401st Bombardment Group,” were installed 
in the temporary chapel building. When 
the chapel was no longer needed, the win- 
dows were installed in a nearby church." 
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In Italy, Chaplain John Eastwood built 
a chapel seating 319 from native stone 
with tile floor and roof and stained glass 
windows at a cost of $3,271.98 which his 
men donated. It included office space and 
a library. Above the entrance was a mar- 
ble plaque which read, “Dedicated to the 
glory of God in loving memory of those 
men in the 464th Bombardment Group who 
gave their lives for peace and righteous- 
ness.”” While the roof was being completed, 
Chaplain Roy Terry’s tufa-rock chapel 
was buzzed by P-38’s returning from a 
mission. There was only one ladder, and 
the Italian laborers leaped to the ground, 
one breaking a leg. Terry himself was al- 
most blown off the roof. 

In the Aleutians, several chapels were 
built. Men of the fighter group on Attu, 
to which Chaplain Wendell Rex was as- 
signed, gathered old Pacific Huts on the 
beach and constructed a chapel seating 
150 men. Then one day at another base, 
Rex discovered 1,500 books that weren’t 
being used. The men built a wing on the 
chapel, and soon a well used library was 
in operation. Then they built another 
room for a coffee bar. The men of Chap- 
lain Stanley Powers’ unit in the Aleutians 
discovered that a raft of logs, evidently in- 
tended for construction of fish traps, had 
broken up and scattered logs along the 
shore. They gathered the logs and built a 
recreation-chapel hall 40 by 80 feet which 
was used for worship services and movies.’° 

More than 150 chapels were built by 
Army and Navy units in the South and 
Southwest Pacific, mainly from native ma- 
terials. Wherever servicemen went in the 
island hopping campaigns of the Fifth and 
Thirteenth Air Forces, chapels were built. 
Chaplain George Khalil on his arrival at 
Efate “at once busied himself at building 
a chapel.” It was a native type structure, 
completed in September 1942. At Espiritu 
Santo, Chaplains Frederick Fitch and 
Maurice A. Mullan erected assembly chapel 
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tents, built benches and other appoint- 
ments in December of the same year; 
Chaplain Kenneth Stack built a native 
type chapel in time for Christmas mid- 
night mass. Chaplain Charles A. DeVore 
built a “chapel of distinction” on Pekoa 
air field, and Chaplain Lertis R. Ellett built 
another on Munda. In the New Hebrides, 
Mullan and five men built a typical coun- 
try chapel with gothic doors, windows, and 
steeple. At an airdrome crosroads of the 
South Pacific in 1943, Chaplains Leo 
Smith and Leo McCann with volunteers 
built a redwood chapel that seated 300 
persons and included office space. On the 
right and left walls were Norman Rock- 
well posters depicting two of the four free- 
doms: Freedom of Worship and Freedom 
of Speech.’*® 

At Guadalcanal, Ellett built the famous 
“Chapel in the Wildwood”, used for an 
AAF chaplain movie setting. Its altar was 
hand-carved and inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl. Dedicated on Mother’s Day, it was 
washed out and rebuilt on higher ground 
in time for Memorial Day services. Quon- 
set chapels began to be used in 1943, and 
one of the first was that constructed by 
Chaplain Mullan near Carney Field. 
Chaplain James W. Carroll, together with 
a Special Services Officer, erected a native 
type composite chapel, recreation building, 
and theater. Before it was completed, his 
unit received orders to move to the Rus- 
sell Islands. When five U.S. Senators 
made a visit to various war theaters in 
1943 they reported that the beautiful bam- 
boo chapels built by natives of Guadal- 
canal in appreciation for deliverance from 
the Japanese was one of the most inspir- 
ing memories of their entire trip.*’ 

Mr. Gottlieb of the Jewish Welfare 
Board said: 


I remember standing on the airstrip 
at Lae soon after its capture from the 
Japanese. On one side of me were 
Japanese Zeros, their guns forever si- 
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Improvised chapels in the Pacific showing use of native materials. 


lent, and on the other side of me 
were bronzed, sweaty American war- 
riors stripped to the waist, carefully 
almost lovingly, building a chapel for 
prayer. Out of dry palm _ leaves, 
branches of coconut trees, a house of 
God arose in its natural setting. No 
one asked these boys to build it; no 
one ordered them to do so. In the 
midst of death and destruction, their 
first thought and desire was for a 
House of Prayer, where they could 


contemplate the meaning of their 
lives.*® 
Brig. Gen. Roger M. Ramey, Com- 


manding General of Kenney’s Bombers, 
said at the dedication of a memorial 
chapel in 1943, “The building of a place 
of worship for all faiths of this organiza- 


tion is a significant memorial to those who 
have given their lives in devotion to the 
cause for which we all fight.” 


Many chapels were constructed in New 
Guinea. One of the most unusual was the 
airborne chapel constructed in 1943 by 
Chaplain James Shaw, then at the most 
advanced base in the Southwest Pacific. 
The entire structure was approximately 16 
by 55 feet and seated 100 worshippers. 
Three walls of the altar stood 8 feet high 
and were lined on the inside with shirred 
white silk drapes from tow targets. The 
pulpit and altar were portable and could 
be folded into a box approximately 3 by 2 
by 5 feet. “Flame of the Forest” flowers 
were used in the altar vases. Pews were 
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constructed from six foot sections of logs, 
split down the center, smoothed, and 
mounted on half sections of one foot log 
supports. All of the construction materials, 
with the exception of the timbers and 
pews, could be disassembled for airlift into 
a 900 pound package of 53 cubic feet.’ 

At Nandi, Fiji Islands, Chaplain Rich- 
ard R. Potter built a beri type chapel and 
recreation building which measured 125 by 
40 by 35 feet. At the time it was “the 
largest building of its type in the Islands.” 
One hundred seventy-five servicemen and 
40 natives gave their spare time to its con- 
struction which covered six months until 
its dedication on October 31, 1943. Per- 
haps the largest chapel in the entire Pacific 
was the “Chapel on the Hill’ on Biak 
which seated 700 men. Volunteers under 
the leadership of Chaplains Charles Burke 
and Gilbert Johnstone constructed the 
chapel when materials were scarce.”° 

In the Philippines, the Thirteenth Air 
Force Headquarters chapel on Leyte 
boasted “an excellent bell of native vin- 
tage which has been hung in a campanile 
immediately in front of the new edifice.” 
On Luzon, Fifth Air Force Chaplains 
Depkieweiz, Clark, Lovelady, Carroll, 
Ryan, and Lanning went to the woods 
with civilian Filipino workers to cut mate- 
rials and haul them to locations for new 
chapels. The chapel built at Ft. McKin- 
ley had a huge Star of David and cross 
on top. The Headquarters chapel at Clark 
Field was 81 by 24 feet with wooden 
frame, metal roof, concrete floor, bamboo 
seats and siding, and seated 240. Five 
chapels were built at Clark Field by early 
1946. One of these was a huge quonset 
chapel seating perhaps 500, and the others 
were of native materials, each built in 
picturesque style. One chapel was blown 
down by a typhoon in the summer of 
1946 after the chaplain had conducted the 
last service for an Aviation Engineer Bat- 
talion which was in the process of moving.”’ 

Several chapels were built on the Is- 
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lands of Tinian and Saipan. The island 
commander of Tinian authorized the use 
of construction materials for such purpose. 
The chapel built by Chaplain Charles “Pat” 
Murphy was one of the most distinctive 
and featured an attractive steeple. Chap- 
lain John Barringer held religious services 
in a briefing room and in a tent until a 
chapel seating 272 was constructed with 
the help of volunteer labor and an as- 
signed carpenter. On Okinawa a large 
white frame chapel was built in 16 days 
with volunteer labor in off-duty hours. 

When the Fifth Air Force moved to 
Japan, chaplains supervised the building 
of semipermanent chapels at various lo- 
cations, and Ashiya AAB chapel on the 
Island of Kyushu was officially opened in 
February 1946. 

The policy of designating chapels simply 
by number, location, or unit was not 
strictly observed. For example chapels were 
named: “The Chapel Of All Faiths,” “The 
Little Chapel On The Hill,” “The Chapel 
in the Wildwood,” “The Jungle Chapel,” 
and other names distinctive of the time and 
place. 

In the China-Burma-India Theater, 
chapel building got off to a slow start. 
There were no buildings used exclusively 
for religious services the first year. Con- 
struction of the first chapel was begun at 
Karachi some 11 months after the arrival 
of the Tenth Air Force. In’ Junem925ethe 
staff chaplain sent a letter to all chaplains 
assuring them the commanding general 
would assist in all attempts to provide 
suitable places of worship, but only three 
chapels were completed by the end of the 
year. However, the staff chaplain in De- 
cember 1944 was able to report, “All 
chaplains were holding services in proper 
chapels or in bashas, or tents decently ap- 
pointed for religious services.” 7” 

Chaplain James H. Williams was instru- 
mental in building one of the finest chapels 
in India at Kwimitola. Constructed from 
bamboo and basha material (burlap), it 
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was cool and dry, had ample light, and 
was comfortable in both the hot and wet 
seasons. Chaplain J. T. Higgins of the 
879th Engineer Aviation Battalion erected 
an adequate and attractive chapel with 
the volunteer help of enlisted men. It:in- 
cluded a square tower built of burlap, a 
rose window of mosquito cloth against an 
outline of burlap, pews from bomb crates, 
and an altar backdrop of parachutes.”* 

At Shanghai in October 1945, one 
building within the Tenth Air Force com- 
pound was converted into a combination 
theater-chapel. Protestant services were 
held there, Catholic masses in another 
building across the street, and Jewish per- 
sonnel were transported to services in 
Shanghai. There were many churches of 
all faiths located in the city, and military 
personnel were encouraged to attend.”* 

Tents were used in many areas. Chap- 
lain William L. Clark at Drew Field, 
Tampa, Fla., in 1941-42 used two tents, 
one for an office and the other for a 
chapel. In North Africa, Chaplain Mc- 
Creedy held services in a French conical 
tent and Chaplain White in a mess hall, 
both at Youks-Les-Bains. Chaplain Her- 
bert E. Rieke conducted services under the 
wings of aircraft, in mess halls, and other 
places until he obtained a large hospital 
tent. Chaplain Charles W. Hughes, nine 
days after landing in the Aleutians, joined 
two pyramidal tents and installed stoves, 
an altar, and pews of slab wood. A Yank 
correspondent named it “Radio City Music 
Hall of the Aleutians,” for the first motion 
pictures were shown there in October 
1943. In New Guinea, Chaplain Heber H. 
Pitman held his services in a pyramidal 
tent. Until the Seventh Air Force reached 
the Marianas, most of its chaplains used 
hospital ward tents, for they were not able 
to secure lumber even for frame work.”° 

In the Marianas, some chaplains con- 
ducted services in quonset huts, others in 
pre-fabs, some in tents, and others, not 
having even a tent, conducted services in 
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Altar of chapel in New Guinea. 


the open air regardless of weather. In the 
Ryukyus, the typhoons of September and 
October 1945 destroyed all Seventh Air 
Force chapels. A tent floor from the head- 
quarters area was hurled through the 
headquarters chapel, coming in the front 
and going out the rear. The AAFPOA 
Staff Chaplain in 1945 reported that 
chapels in the units he supervised were 
constructed from hospital ward tents, sal- 
vage canvas, and quonset huts. Pews were 
made from 500 pound bomb crates, Jap- 
anese ammunition boxes, and sandbags. 
Altars were made from salvage lumber, 
coral, and Japanese concrete.”® 

In the CBI, one chapel had a chancel 
which consisted of a British white tent 
with an altar in front of a backdrop of 
blue and maroon panelling with an altar 
rail and white sand flooring. The nave for 
seating the congregation was made from 
two American tents joined together. The 
building was said to be adequate, digni- 
fied, and conducive to the spirit of 
worship.”* 


In the ETO, a separate office or tent 
was generally provided the chaplain for 
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consultation and study when the troops 
were in a semipermanent location. Some 
chaplains, including Chaplain John Nolan, 
conducted their services most often in a 
pyramidal tent. Chaplain Josiah Chatham 
built a little chapel in the woods near 
Venlo, Holland. He said mass in the tiny 
chapel while the soldiers knelt outside 
wnceriihe. trees.” 

The generosity of local clergymen in 
making their churches available helped 
provide places of worship for American 
forces in spite of the shortage of construc- 
tion materials and tents. This was partic- 
ularly true in North Africa and Europe. 
In England, Chaplain Sam Bays provided 
four services on Sundays for four to five 
battalions and was able to use British 
churches. Later at Schlangbad, Germany, 
he used a Lutheran church. At some in- 
stallations in North Africa, Sicily, and 
Italy there were chapels which had been 
built for Italian troops. If they had been 
blessed by the Roman Catholic Church, 
they could not be used for Protestant and 
Jewish services. At Bari, a Protestant and 
Catholic chaplain not only conducted their 
services in the chapel but lived in it un- 
til the local bishop ruled otherwise. The 
Chief of Chaplains recommended that 
churches in occupied territory should not 
be used for secular purposes except as 
temporary shelter for the wounded and 
added, “By local arrangement they may 
be used for religious services of the creed 
or faith to which they have been conse- 
crated.” In Foggia, Italy, Chaplain Pen- 
nell conducted Protestant services in the 
St. James American Episcopal Church; 
Chaplain Honig, Jewish services in the 
Allied Military Synagogue; and Chaplain 
Andrews, mass in Santa Maria Novelle 
Church. Many chaplains conducted serv- 
ices in British Army or RAF combination 
theater and chapel buildings, in which a 
sliding wall revealed the altar.”® 

There were many make-shift chapels 
from orderly rooms to wine cellars. Terry 
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Chapel in an Italian farmhouse. 


at Hills Grove, R.I., conducted services in 
a chapel room on the second floor of the 
old hangar building. The altar, pulpit, 
lectern, and other furnishings were made 
on the post, and the men painted the 
room in their spare time. The hangar used 
for services at Hickam Field was hit and 
destroyed in the Pearl Harbor raid. Mc- 
Murry, at Headquarters Fourth Air Force, 
used a small room next to his office for 
devotions, weddings, and _ conferences. 
Gredler did the same thing in Cuba. A 
large auditorium in a Clearwater, Fla., 
hotel was used for worship. At Miami 
Beach, a cocktail lounge in one hotel was 
converted into a chapel, and the altar re- 
placed the bar. McMurry in the MTO 
reported that services were being held in 
old vacant buildings of villages, frame 
structures at airfields, quonset huts, and 
even in a cave. One bomber chaplain held 
services in a huge subterranean wine cel- 
lar. In Calcutta, the chaplain’s office was 
located in the same building as the of- 
ficers’ club but in a room that had been 
used as a “weighing-in” room for jute. 
Chaplain Emile F. Mignery, Jr., in order 
to keep in touch with his rapidly shifting 
Ninth Air Force flock, made a mobile of- 
fice and sleeping quarters on his quarter- 
ton jeep trailer. On the side of the trailer 
he wrote, “Chaplain—Montana Sheep- 
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Memorial window of church in Elveden, 
England, dedicated to the memory of 3rd 


Air Division men. 


herder.” One chaplain in the Eighth Air 
Force wrote, “I have been moved from 
mess hall to barracks, to furnace room, to 
tent, to supply hut, and to dayroom for 
my chapel services, but I draw the line 
on going to the shower room for I don’t 
believe in sprinkling. ’m a Baptist.” *° 

Chapel centers were opened on several 
bases including Chanute, Scott, and Mac- 
Dill. These centers housed various activi- 
ties including youth organizations, service- 
men’s clubs, socials, wedding receptions, 
and Bible classes. Within one month after 
the center was opened at Scott field, the 
chaplain reported there were 15 activities 
in the building per week. 
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What was the overall effect of the 
chapel building program? Certainly there 
was no period in history when so many 
chapels were built by the armed forces of 
a nation through government funds or vol- 
unteer labor for the express purpose of 
worshipping God. Wherever a chapel stood 
or wherever services were held, this activ- 
ity was a testimony of faith encouraging 
men to worship God according to their 
particular convictions. Further, chapels 
were a testimony to the essential spirit of 
brotherhood resident in American democ- 
racy. Also, they were a witness to peoples 
of other lands. Many clergymen expressed 
their profound appreciation for the way 
American servicemen attended services. 

Nor can we discount the impact which 
chapel building during the war must have 
had on the civilian church at large. The 
fact that the United States experienced the 
greatest church building in its history after 
World War II must be attributed to some 
extent to national concern the government 
had for chapel building during the war. 
The influence of beautiful chapels erected 
in a manner to further worship of litur- 
gical and non-liturgical groups must have 
had an influence on church architecture 
and forms of worship. While it would be 
difficult to assess with any degree of accu- 
racy the effect of chapel building on civil- 
ian church life in the United States, it 
would not be presumptuous to state that 
this influence must have been consider- 
able. Certainly, many a serviceman who 
worshipped in a well appointed chapel 
would not be satisfied later to worship in 
a church indifferent to architectural 
function. 


Equipment 
and Supply 


Chaplain’s equipment vitally affects every 
phase of the chaplain’s program. While 
the logistics of the program are minor 
compared to others in the armed services, 
the chaplain is seriously hampered with- 
out it. 

Up to 1946, procedures for AAF chap- 
lains obtaining equipment and supply 
were similar to those used by all other 
Army chaplains. The equipment fell into 
two main categories: Quartermaster items 
and ecclesiastical property for the Corps of 
Chaplains. All items were property of the 
United States Army and protected by ac- 
counting procedures. Whenever a chaplain 
was transferred he was expected to leave 
the issued equipment with the unit. The 
only exception was for chaplains going 
overseas, who were to be supplied from 
ports of embarkation. 

The chaplain’s outfit (Christian, stock 
number 36-0-800; Jewish 36-0-810, alike 
except for flag) was issued by the Quar- 
termaster through unit supply. It con- 
tained a hymnal chest, field desk, chaplain 
flag (either Christian or Jewish), a set of 
hymn books (150 to set), a folding field 
organ, and a portable typewriter. The 
chaplain’s flag was used to denote the 
place of worship on Sunday, especially in 
field conditions, and the location of the 
chaplain’s office during the week. Later, a 
flagstaff was authorized for attaching the 
flag to a jeep. The Christian-Faith flag 


was blue with a white Latin cross. The 
Jewish-Faith flag was blue with a white 
double tablet bearing the numerals I to X 
surmounted by two equilateral triangles 
interlaced, the six-pointed Star of David. 

Other Quartermaster items in Table of 
Allowances No. 20 included a silk regi- 
mental Christian-Faith flag and staff, a 
silk regimental Jewish-Faith flag and staff, 
a National Colors Flag and staff, Army 
and Navy Hymnals (one for each two 
seating capacity of chapel), a Christian- 
Faith chaplain’s scarf, and a Jewish-Faith 
chaplain’s scarf.* * 

Standardized ecclesiastical equipment for 
the chapels was purchased by the Chief 
of Chaplains through an annual alloca- 
tion of funds, amounting to approximately 
$40.00 per chaplain. This list included: 
ecclesiastical appointments (brass baptis- 
mal bowl, candlesticks, cross, crucifix, col- 
lection plates, missal stand, and vases), 
altar hangings (covers for altar, pulpit, 
and lectern), Sanctus bell, chaplain’s Bible, 
pulpit Bible, Jewish pulpit Bible, cande- 
labra, pulpit chairs, portable chaplain’s 
set (portable altar set, issued late in war), 
portable Jewish chaplain’s set (issued late 
in war), Communion set with individual 
cups, and other items. Expendable items 
on this list included candles, bulletin fold- 
ers, grape juice, sanctuary lights, and sac- 
ramental wine. Chaplains were permitted 


* Superior figures refer to footnotes starting with p. 304. 
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Equipment for chaplain trip to Radar Sites. 


to request the purchase of special ecclesi- 
astical equipment from the Chief of Chap- 
lains’ Religious Fund (later named Chap- 
lains’ Activities Fund) to meet existing 
need.’ 

The authority for wearing the chaplain’s 
scarf was written in Army Regulation 60- 
5, which stated that when vestments are 
required or permitted by the church to 
which the chaplain belongs, he is per- 
mitted to use such while conducting services 
in the Army. Chaplains were permitted to 
wear the chaplain’s scarf in place of other 
vestments. The scarf was issued to the 
chaplain, and he was permitted to retain it. 

Beautifully printed and bound certifi- 
cates of marriage and baptism with a per- 
manent record for the chaplain were made 
available to chaplains through adjutant 
general depots. 

Electric organs were authorized for 
cantonment type chapels upon approval 
of the Chief of Chaplains. The Quarter- 
master General was responsible for instal- 
lation and moving of organs, but the Chief 
Signal Officer was responsible for their 
maintenance. 

The use of penalty envelopes for mail- 
ing official correspondence in connection 
with their work was authorized to chap- 
lains on the same basis as to other 
officers. 

Chaplains serving small isolated camps 
were furnished motor transportation, a 16 
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mm movie projector, and a chaplain’s out- 
fit. Films were selected for entertainment 
as well as instruction. 

How should the flag of the United States 
and the Christian flag be placed? Many re- 
quests came to the Chief of Chaplains on 
this subject, and he answered it on the 
basis of guidance found in Public Law 
829, 77th Congress, as follows: 


IN THE CHURCH: If the flags 
are displayed in the chancel, the flag 
of the United States is placed at the 
left side as seen by the congregation, 
and all other flags, including the 
Christian flag, at the right as seen by 
the congregation. If the flags are 
placed outside of the chancel, then 
the flag of the United States shall be 
placed at the right as seen by the 
congregation, and all other flags, in- 
cluding the Christian flag, at the left 
as seen by the congregation. 

IN THE PARISH HALL: When 
the flags are displayed on a platform, 
and from a staff, the flag of the 
United States should be placed to the 
speaker’s right. Any other flag, so dis- 
played, should be placed behind the 
speaker. When the United States flag 
is displayed with another flag against 
the wall, staffs crossed, the flag of the 
United States should be on the left 
as seen by the audience, with its staff 
in front of the other flag. 

BUNTING: Bunting is used for 
decorative purposes. It should be ar- 
ranged in such a manner that the 
blue is above and the red below, since 
the blue field of the flag is the point of 
honor.? 


Units going overseas were required to 
include a chaplain’s outfit in the organiza- 
tion equipment. This provision was a step 
in the right direction but there was no 
coverage provided for units too small to 
have a chaplain and who would be cov- 
ered by “travelling” chaplains. Chapel fur- 
nishings, altar equipment, and other sup- 
plies purchased through the Chief of 
Chaplains’ Religious Fund were kept at 
the station. Chaplains attached to tactical 
units could make additional requests for 
equipment to take with them.* 


ae 


In the ETO, the British furnished per- 
manent altar and chaplain equipment for 
chapel services in some areas of the United 
Kingdom. The Ninth Air Force staff chap- 
lain in early 1945 reported, “With the 
strategic location of the Communications 
Zone Supply Depots, chaplains can now 
procure all necessary supplies for their 
work.” A certain amount of expendable 
supplies were handled by staff chaplains of 
the various air forces.° 


In the Pacific, chaplain supplies were is- 
sued from 23 bases to ground, air, and 
navy forces. The chaplain section of the 
Central Pacific Base Command in Hawaii 
issued a three months’ supply to every or- 
ganization leaving the Hawaiian Islands 
for any forward area, no matter under 
whose command the chaplain served. The 
list of available supplies increased with the 
movement of forces in the Pacific until by 
1945 the catalogue listed some 300 sepa- 
rate articles of supply and equipment 
available to all chaplains. Both ‘Troop 
Carrier and ATC units were generous in 
the weight allowance of chaplain’s baggage 
and equipment.° 


A number of the items carried on the 
above list were, no doubt, supplied by ci- 
vilian agencies, for the service of civilian 
church organizations in the matter of sup- 
ply is another inspiring story that has 
received scant recognition. The cost of 
religious materials furnished Catholic chap- 
lains and the men _ they 
approximately three million dollars. All of 
it was raised through free-will offerings of 
various agencies. One of the most promi- 
nent groups in helping chaplains was the 
Chaplains’ Aid Association, an organiza- 
tion ‘founded ins 1917 (by. the "Ree Rev: 
Monsignor John J. Burke, C.S.P. Another 
was the National Catholic Community 
Service which provided some 42 million 
pieces of literature and supply to the 
armed services. From this organization, 


Chaplain Augustus Gearhard, in his brief 


served was 
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visit to the United States in January 1944, 
secured 20,000 rosaries, 10,000 prayer 
books, 30,000 medals, and 40,000 pam- 
phlets for the Southwest Pacific.’ 

Many denominations provided their chap- 
lains with a chaplain’s portable communion 
or mass kit which included a carrying case 
which could be made into an altar with 
cross or crucifix and minimum equipment 
for conducting mass or Protestant service 
with communion. These were used con- 
stantly and became the chaplain’s personal 
property. Most chaplains added items such 
as altar clothes, song sheets, or baptismal 
bowls to make a more versatile service pos- 
sible. Probably no item supplied by the 
denominations was more appreciated. A 
Lutheran chaplain wrote, ‘““My communion 
kit is one of my valued treasures. I always 
carry it wherever I go and set it up for 
services. ... I’ve had them every place ex- 
cept in planes and submarines.” * Chaplain 
Granville N. Goldston, stationed at St. 
Petersburg Fla., wrote: 


The field communion set, purchased 
for me by the Central Christian 
Church of Greenville, Texas, is per- 
forming a real service. I hold four 
Protestant services on Sunday, and 
carry my field set to every service one 
Sunday a month. I hope eventually 
to be able to extend the communion 
service to every Sunday. I hold an 
early morning service on the line for 
pilots at 7:45 a.m. before they start 
flying. Another line service is held 
near the big hangar for the benefit of 
those unable to attend the chapel serv- 
ice. Chapel service is held at 10 a.m. 
Then one last line service is conducted 
on another ramp for men who did not 
get to attend one of the previous 
services.° 


Various denominations supplied their 
chaplains with pamphlets, devotional 
books, denominational magazines, special 
ecclesiastical equipment, pocket communion 
kits for hospital work, medals, rosaries, and 
books. Lutheran chaplains serving overseas 
were also allowed a $50 emergency expense 
fund.’° 
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Most Protestant and Catholic chaplains 
were amazed at the generosity of the Jewish 
Welfare Board in helping every chaplain 
provide services for Jewish personnel. 
Prayer books, prayer shawls, caps, sacra- 
mental wine, matzos, pamphlets, and greet- 
ing cards were supplied all chaplains who 
requested them. The JWB supplied food 
for many fellowship hours and Passover 
Seder celebrations. Benjamin Rabinowitz, 
Director of the Army and Navy Service 
Department, J WB, offered to supply matzos 
to any non-Jewish chaplain to be used as 
wafers during communion. The personal 
interest and unstinted generosiy of the JWB 
in serving Jewish personnel was an inspira- 
tion to every chaplain. 

Jewish congregations loaned _torahs 
(Book of the Law) to chapels with regular 
Jewish services. The installation was gen- 
erally made in an impressive consecration 
service. There were several ‘‘Flying Torahs” 
during the war. There was one well-known 
in the Pacific and another in the North 
Atlantic, the latter having come from a 
parish in New York City. 

Three-paneled altar paintings, known as 
triptychs, were supplied many chaplains 
by the Citizens’ Committee for the Army 
and Navy, Incorporated. Painted on indi- 
vidual commission by outstanding Amer- 
ican artists, these triptychs were provided 
in two sizes: the larger opening up to about 
5 by 8 feet for use in semipermanent in- 
stallations such as hospitals and command 
headquarters; and the smaller opening to 
about 3 by 5 feet for use by unit chaplains 
who needed a more portable item. One of 
these depicted an angel striking fire with a 
heavy bomber in the background." 

Other organizations supplied a variety 
of supplies. The Twelfth Air Force staff 
chaplain told of the service rendered by 
Mr. Arthur Lambert of the American Red 
Cross in providing towels, soap, games, 
magazines, phonographs, and records to 
chaplains serving outlying areas. The 
Christian Science Wartime Service Com- 


Chaplains Wyckoff and Luck examine com- 


munion set and altar furnishings made by 
airmen in England, 1943. 


mittee supplied knitted caps, sweaters, 
scarfs, and toilet kits.'° 


Religious supplies from civilian organiza- 
tions were forwarded through the ports of 
embarkation to oversea supply depots, and 
distribution was made in the field through 
the theater chaplain and command 
chaplains. 


An inspiring sidelight in the war is the 
way men through devotion and ingenuity 
met equipment needs. Some chaplains 
made communion cups out of 50 caliber 
shells, one used seashells for the purpose, 
and Chaplain Francis Kelly in India 
carved them out of bamboo shoots. In New 
Guinea, Chaplain James R. Crowe made 
pews from 1,000 pound bomb fin crates. 
In New Guinea, Chaplain Philip R. Giles 
and his men made a cross out of plastic 
from the nose of a crashed bomber and 
from its aluminum fashioned a three-tray 
communion set. Chaplain Wehking at an 
ATC base in Naples used polished bomb 
shells from the battlefields for flower vases 
and candle holders. A chaplain in the 
Pacific reported that he and his men built 
a portable platform to use for church 
services in a Pacific hut and an altar and 
pulpit which were ornamented with crosses 
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Chaplain Francis Kelly and Cpl. Leonard Marshall, chaplain’s assistant, carved communion 


cups out of bamboo to replace glass cups broken en route to India. 


made from the aluminum of Japanese 
planes.** 

Chaplain Bays kept his communion set 
in the jeep at all times in order to set up 
an altar on a block-buster bomb, under 
an airplane wing, or wherever a group of 
men could meet. The jeep was stolen and 
the communion set with it. Three men from 
his chapel made a new one. The forty com- 
munion cups were made from silver-plated 
cutdown 20 mm British shells; the tray, 
cross, and candlesticks were made from a 
salvaged B-24. The communion set was 
dedicated in the British RAF building con- 
verted into a chapel two weeks after the 
shells had been fired and three months after 
the B-24 had crashed." 

Chaplain George Cameron had an un- 
usual organ. To a standard British pump 
organ, his men added an amplifier which 
picked up the organ tones through a dozen 
small throat microphones fastened to the 
sounding board. An old vacuum cleaner 
was set up in the boiler room of the chapel 
and air blown into the organ bellows 
through a flexible tube. One of the foot 
pedals was used as a volume control. 
Various speakers were installed in the 
chapel and one outside with switches con- 
trolled by the organist. The case for the 


organ, as well as other chapel furniture, 
was made from belly-tank plywood crates. 
The chapel, which was patterned after 
English churches with a high pulpit, was 
completed in a month by a crew of 20 
men in their off-duty hours. It even fea- 
tured stained glass windows! The men 
purchased paper used in England to cover 
bathroom windows in a variety of designs; 
one man made a basic pattern; the pieces 
were cut according to the pattern and 
pasted to the windows; and a gray-black 
thick paint was used to seal the bits and 
give the effect of leaded windows."® 


A humorous sidelight was Chaplain Roy 
Terry’s hearing a terrific amount of pro- 
fanity outside his chapel hut in North 
Africa. When he investigated he found that 
the men were building an altar to surprise 
him! *° 

Chaplain Joseph Schuler in the Pacific 
used a communion table with folding legs 
built by a clerk. He said, “It is quite in- 
spiring to see the table set up under the 
shadow of rugged hills and covered with 
the green canopy of God’s own nature 
while 50 to 60 men wait on the Lord.” *’ 

Because of the problems of transporta- 
tion in the difficult terrain of the Pacific, 
the Southwest Pacific theater chaplain de- 
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veloped a small communion kit with a 
carrying strap. Also, a portable altar was 
developed which fitted over the back of 
a jeep and could be easily carried.** 

A means of recognizing military units 
and decorating the chapel was developed 
by Chaplain Charles Marteney at Truax 
Field where an ornamental plaque for 
each technical school squadron was placed 
in front of the choir loft. Private First 
Class Henry C. Pittsenberger made the 
wooden plaques, 12 by 14 inches, with a 
natural finish background. Squadron des- 
ignations and edging were in blue, and 
the Air Force wings in the center were 
orange.’® 


Hymnals 


One of the outstanding achievements of 
the chaplaincy in World War II was the 
development of two hymnals which be- 
came two of the most widely used books 
published. The Hymnal, Army and Navy and 
The Song and Service Book, Army and Navy, 
for Field and Ship replaced the Army and 
Navy Hymnal, or Blue Hymnal, and the 
smaller word edition for troops in the field, 
both of which had been in use 20 years. 
The copyright of the old hymnal was held 
by the Century Publishing Company, and 
Chaplains Yates and Fraser had prepared 
it. The responsive readings selected by Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick had been part of 
a youth hymnal on which the old hymnal 
was developed. 

What led to the new hymnal? The Chap- 
lains Association in its May 1939 meeting 
in Cincinnati recommended revision of the 
hymnal and appointed a committee con- 
sisting of Chaplains William R. Arnold, 
Ivan L. Bennett, and Walter B. Zimmer- 
man. The following year, the Chaplains 
Association of the Army became the Chap- 
lains Association of the Army and Navy 
and recommended that an abridged hymnal 
for field service, distinct from the Hymnal, 
Army and Navy, be included in the project. 
Chaplain Ivan L. Bennett was placed in 
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charge of the project by the Chief of 
Chaplains. 

The name of the hymnal was changed 
because the Century Publishing Company 
would not sell the copyright, and the 
Quartermaster General would purchase the 
books only on competitive bid. 

Sixteen men researched the copyright of 
hymns and prayers, and this information 
was turned over to the contracting pub- 
lisher. One thousand, six hundred and 
seventy-five chaplains, clergymen, and 
musicians responded to a questionnaire on 
the most used hymns in various hymn 
books. Hymn titles were put on cards and 
filed; hymns receiving the most votes were 
chosen. Throughout the project, the com- 
mittee had the advice of the head of the 
Library of Congress. Not one member of 
the Hymn Society of America would ac- 
cept any payment for use of hymns. As 
high as $200.00 each was paid for those 
from other sources. The Chief of Chaplains 
had a clause put into the contract that he 
would have the authority to make changes 
or substitutions. This clause was used, for 
one publisher demanded a royalty on each 
book if more than 12 of his company’s 
copyrighted hymns were used. Another 
clause stated that the “copyright was avail- 
able to the government at all times and 
without cost.” The new hymn books were 
published in 1942 by A. S. Barnes and 
Company, but later editions were published 
by the Government Printing Office. 

The initial order for the more compact 
Song and Service Book was 100,000. Each 
chaplain was provided with 150. By the 
end of the war more than 10,000,000 copies 
had been printed. Designed to meet all 
sorts of conditions in the field, the hymn 
books included details for an order of wor- 
ship which would enable a layman to con- 
duct devotions. A section was devoted to 
folk songs for informal group singing. The 
Protestant section included responsive read- 
ings, a collection of readings from the 
Scriptures, prayers, and hymns. The Cath- 
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olic and Jewish sections were identical with 
corresponding sections in the larger book. 

The Hymnal, Army and Navy, a book of 
608 pages, was designed for chapel use 
and was provided at the rate of one book 
for each two chapel seats. The Protestant 
section included orders of worship for 
morning and evening services, prayers, 
Declarations of Faith, responses, responsive 
readings, and hymns. The Catholic section 
included the Mass of Christ the King, Sta- 
tions of the Cross, Benediction, and hymns. 
The Jewish section included the Sabbath 
Evening Service with responses and hymns. 
William L. Stidger of Boston University 
in commending the hymnal said, “Here is 
further evidence that America in its gigantic 
all-out defense effort is not losing sight of 
the special values that make our way of 
life worth defending.” *° 

It was soon evident that one of the fav- 
orite hymns sung by AAF personnel was 
“Lord, Guard and Guide the Men Who 
Fly,” which was printed in the Hymnal but 
not in the Song and Service Book. By the end 
of 1942, the Chief of Chaplains had re- 
ceived so many requests for it, that he 
suggested AAF chaplains paste a mimeo- 
graphed copy in the Song and Service Book.”* 

One of the most popular items given to 
chaplains was the attractive leaflet Hymns 
From Home which contained the words of 
13 most used hymns. Each package of 50 
leaflets contained a larger pamplet with 
the music. Twelve packages were distrib- 
uted to each chaplain overseas, and chap- 
lains in the United States could obtain 
them by request. One million copies were 
inserted in emergency ration cartons by 
the Quartermaster. The leaflet was an 
instant success. Chaplains easily carried two 
packages, 100 copies, in their communion 
sets and were able to conduct services of 
worship under a great variety of field con- 
ditions. The initial printing of 3 million 
copies in 1943 was soon exhausted and 
followed by another printing of 2 million. 
Later a different collection of hymns was 
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printed on blue paper, at the request of 
the AAF, to make them less noticeable from 
the air. Hymns From Home was a popular 
item with men throughout the armed serv- 
ices and was one of the greatest assets to 
chaplains in the field. 

Late in the war, Hymns Of All Faiths, an 
album of double face records was made 
available for hospitals, ships, rest areas, and 
to individual chaplains on request. Many 
chaplains used them to broadcast music 
over public address systems and in services 
where an organist was not available.” 


Scriptures 

Perhaps at no time in the history of the 
world were so many Bibles, New Testa- 
ments, and Scripture portions distributed 
than during World War II. Eleven mil- 
lion Testaments were published by the 
government alone for men in the armed 
forces. How did this come about? 

Ten days after the Selective Service Act 
became effective, a woman in Iowa wrote 
the following letter to the President: *° 


Ayrshire, Iowa 
October 26, 1940 
President Roosevelt: 


I was recently reading how that 
King George of England gives a New 
Testament to every man who dons 
the uniform, with a testimony of his 
faith written in each one. Now I 
truly believe God will honor such 
faith and I believe that England as 
long as she honors God thus, will 
never be conquered. 

I think it would be timely if our 
president would do likewise and place 
a Testament in the hands of con- 
scripted men. Perhaps many would 
give their lives to Christ and the pray- 
ers of faith would save our country 
from war. It would be a God honor- 
ing thing to do and all Christians 
would support you 100% and you 
would reap eternal reward. I’m a 
great believer in prayer and in God 
and hope you are too. 


Sincerely in Him, 
Mrs. Evelyn Kohlstedt 
Ayrshire, lowa 
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This letter started a series of moves which 
led to servicemen being furnished with a 
Testament if they desired it. The Protes- 
tant New Testament was the King James 
version, the Catholic was the Stedman ar- 
rangement of the New Testament, and the 
Jewish ‘Testament was a collection of read- 
ings selected by the Committee of Religious 
Activities of the JWB from a Scripture 
version of the Jewish Publication Society 
of America. 

On the flyleaf of each Testament was 
this foreword from the President.”* 


The White House 

Washington 

March 6, 1941 
To the Members of the Army: 


As Commander-in-Chief I take 
pleasure in commending the reading 
of the Bible to all who serve in the 
armed forces of the United States. 
Throughout the centuries men of 
many faiths and diverse origins have 
found in the Sacred Book words of 
wisdom, counsel, and inspiration. It 
is a fountain of strength and now, as 
always, an aid in attaining the highest 
aspirations of the human soul. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 


This greeting represented the one direct 
communication of the President to each 
man in service. 

The postscript in each Army Testament 
had the following message from the Chief 
of Chaplains: *° 


Do you know your chaplain? This 
copy of the Scriptures should initiate 
and promote a warm friendship be- 
tween you and your chaplain. He has 
studied the Word of God for years 
and uses it daily for his own strength 
and comfort, and for the instruction 
of others. His love for the Scriptures 
makes him your friend and _ guide. 
When he counsels you he speaks with 
the knowledge and charity found in 
this little volume. A soldier who 
knows the Word of God and honestly 
tries to observe His laws is a man of 
power and influence among his fel- 
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Ch. Voight M. Sink gave Testaments to 
soldiers going overseas from Kearns AB, 
Utah. 


lows and exalts his military service to 
the high level of religious faith, cour- 
age and loyalty. 


William R. Arnold 
Chief of Chaplains 


This warm greeting from the Chief of 
Chaplains encouraged many a man to 
seek his unit chaplain as a counselor and 
guide. 

A press release in Sunday papers 
throughout the nation on 20 July 1941, 
announced that the fixed policy of the 
Army was to provide a Testament to every 
person who desired it. In May 1942, the 
Chief of Chaplains in an “Army Hour” 
broadcast presented a Testament to three 
men representing the three major religious 
faiths and the three commands of the 
Army—ground forces, services of supply, 
and air forces. At the time, the Chief of 
Chaplains said, “Day by day we see more 
clearly that we shall need more than 
physical strength and military power to 
win this war. It is a war of spiritual forces, 
and victory will come to the nation whose 
spirit is the stronger.” By September 
1945, approximately eight million Testa- 
ments had been distributed through Adju- 
tant General depots and then through 
chaplains in the field. Chaplain Isaac of 
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the AAF in 1943 reported that he was dis- 
tributing 2,000 copies of the Testament 
every six weeks.” 

One unusual development in Testament 
distribution was the Life Raft Packet. The 
beginning of the project was on the watery 
wastes of the Pacific where Capt. Eddie 
Rickenbacker and his plane crew drifted 
for 21 days. Later, Rickenbacker described 
a part of that experience as follows: 


Bartek had a New Testament in 
his jumper jacket. Watching him read 
it, the thought came to me that we 
might all profit by his example... . 

With the New Testament as an in- 
spiration, we held morning and eve- 
ning prayers. The rafts were pulled 
together, making a rough triangle. 
Then each in turn, one of us would 
read a passage. None of us, I must 
confess, showed himself to be very 
familiar with them, but thumbing the 
book we found a number that one 
way or another bespoke our needs.”* 


After their rescue, Johnny Bartek do- 
nated his Testament to the American Bible 
Society, which in turn wrote the War 
Shipping Administration in Washington, 
offering to place a New Testament in a 
waterproof container on every liferaft and 
lifeboat of every merchant vessel. The offer 
was accepted. When the Air Chaplain was 
approached with the proposal of placing 
Testaments in liferafts of planes, he pointed 
to the fact that by then there were suffi- 
cient stocks of Army Testaments to supply 
the need. Later, to conserve weight and 
space, small booklets of Scriptures—con- 
taining one book of the Bible for each 
faith—were prepared, wrapped and sealed 
in waterproof vinylite film containers and 
placed in aircraft survival equipment.”® 

At the end of the war, 74,000 surplus 
“liferaft Scriptures” were given to the Na- 
tional Chaplains Association for distribu- 
tion to prison inmates. One million surplus 
Testaments were offered to religious and 
philanthropic institutions, and the Office 
of the Chief of Chaplains was so flooded 
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with requests that all grants were made 
on the basis of priority and need. 

Among the civilian organizations dis- 
tributing Scriptures, the American Bible 
Society, the Gideons, and the Pocket 
Testament League made remarkable con- 
tributions. Early in 1941, the American 
Bible Society sent 4,000 English New Tes- 
taments to Stalag VIII B, Germany, a 
camp for British War Prisoners, in response 
to one of the few messages which prisoners 
were allowed to send out, and it was sup- 
plying Scripture portions to German pris- 
oners-of-war in England and Canada. By 
November 1942, the American Bible 
Society was printing New Testaments for 
distribution to the armed forces at the rate 
of 9,000 a day, and the Gideon Society 
was supplying around 25,000 a month. In 
1946, the American Bible Society supplied 
22,3/6 Bibles, 76,828 Vestamentsaand 
86,053 Scripture portions to Army chap- 
lains without charge. The total number of 
Bibles, Testaments, and Scripture portions 
provided men in the armed forces by 
civilian agencies numbered in the millions.*° 
In addition, many churches presented men 
coming into service from their communi- 
ties with a Bible, New Testament, or de- 
votional book. There was not a man in 
the service who desired a Testament who 
didn’t have one. 

The appreciation men in the service felt 
for the Scriptures was dramatically illus- 
trated in a note penciled by Chaplain Ralph 
D. Brown on Bataan to Chaplain Perry L. 
Wilcox. Brown, who had been awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross for bravery in 
carrying the wounded off Clark Field, wrote 
in February 1942, “Dear Chapl.—will sin- 
cerely appreciate the case of New Testa- 
ments I spoke to you about when we met 
in Bataan. I have hundreds of boys begging 
for them each week.” *! 

President Quezon of the Philippines, in 
conversing with Dr. William Stidger, re- 
ferred to General MacArthur as “‘God’s 
Book man.” 
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“What do you mean by that, Mr. 
Quezon,” Dr. Stidger asked. 

“I mean that he reads God’s Book every 
day. I have been in his room when we 
read the Book together. He not only reads 
the Bible, but he learns from it what to 
do in everyday life—especially when things 
get into what you Americans call a ‘tight 
spot” °? 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower from the 
European battlefront said, ‘““The Bible is 
our ‘daily bread’. While the utter- 
ances of God as recorded in the Bible are 
ever the need of mankind, it is in war, 
and particularly in the present war, with 
its issues of humanity and morality, that 
their essential presence is felt.” °° 

Devotional guides were extremely popu- 
lar during the war years. Perhaps the most 
widely distributed was Nygaard’s Service 
for God and Country. Alva J. Brasted’s Service 
to Servicemen was well received, and the 
Chief of Chaplains said it was “worth its 
weight in gold.” Various denominational 
groups published pocket-sized devotional 
books of prayers, Scripture readings, and 
hymns for their men. The Prayer Book for 
Eastern Orthodox Christians was published by 
the YMCA. Among the devotional period- 
icals, the most popular was The Upper 
Room. In 1943, more than a quarter of a 
million copies of each issue were going to 
servicemen, and the pocket edition was 
started because it would fit into the pocket 
of a uniform.*4 

A great variety of denominational mag- 
azines and papers were supplied chaplains 
on request. The Christian Science Monitor was 
a welcome addition to a chapel reading 
rack, the library, and the hospital. One of 
the most popular papers published for 
servicemen was Reveille, a small paper 
slanted to servicemen with inspirational 
and humorous material. Our Sunday Visitor 
was available in quantity at most chapels. 

Religious tracts or pamphlets were dis- 
tributed by the millions. Outstanding in 
attractive format were the Catholic Queen’s 
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Religious literature table in recreation center 
at Chanute Field, Ill. 


Work series written and edited by Daniel 
J. Lord. Dr. Marion Creeger wrote the 
popular leaflet, ““What Protestants Believe,” 
which proved to be a great help in train- 
ing new converts. All chaplains were re- 
quired to screen their literature racks to 
insure that no pamphlets were displayed 
which would be offensive to members of 
other faiths. Most organizations provided 
pamphlets free of charge to chaplains, and 
some made a small charge to help cover 
costs. One of the most popular items dis- 
tributed during the war was the card 
entitled “One Solitary Life.” Dr. Marion 
Creeger of the YMCA-USO was visiting 
on the West Coast where he saw a woman 
distributing small copies of Sallman’s “Head 
of Christ.’ He said to himself, “I have a 
clipping in my files to go with that.” The 
small card with the anonymous statement 
of Christ’s life was an instant success. To 
men lost in the gigantic forces of war, it 
seemed to say, “You can live your ideals. 
He did.” It met the need for a symbol in 
the lives of Protestants even as the crucifix 
did for Catholics or the “Mezuzah” for 
Jews. Two and one-half million copies were 
distributed through chaplains and others.*** 

The American Red Cross and several 
other organizations gave quantities of sta- 
tionery to chaplains for distribution to men. 
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Most chaplains used jeeps, but Ch. Tunis 
Cordill and his assistant had a ‘‘Chapel on 
Wheels’’ in the western desert of Egypt, 
1943. 


Transportation and Funds 


A special problems of recurring nature 
was that of transportation. Probably noth- 
ing caused more hardship and frustration 
to the chaplain wanting to do an effective 
job than the lack of transportation which 
many chaplains suffered in varying degrees 
through the war. Chaplains who served 
widely dispersed units and who were on 
call all hours of the day and night found 
their work impaired unless they had a 
means of reaching their men. Early in the 
war authorization was established for pro- 
viding a one-quarter ton truck (jeep) and 
trailer for the chaplain. But in many areas 
this did not materialize. Staff chaplains 
worked with this problem again and again, 
and it was one of the recurring themes of 
dissatisfaction in chaplain conferences. 
Transportation depended on whether a 
commander felt the chaplain’s work was 
important enough to warrant the assign- 
ment of a vehicle. 

The Air Chaplain, after his oversea in- 
spection trip, reported in January 1944 
that transportation was difficult in all 
theaters. He said, “In many instances 
groups or squadrons were so scattered that 
the only possible means of visitation was 
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by some type of motor transportation. 
Hospitals were at such a great distance 
from the air force stations that a chaplain 
needed transportation in order to care for 
his sick and wounded.” *° 

In the MTO, this problem was not re- 
solved until the commanding general sent 
a letter to group commanders directing 
that when any unit had received 70 per- 
cent of authorized motor transport, a vehi- 
cle would be assigned to the personal con- 
trol of the chaplain, in accordance with 
War Department Circular No. 81, dated 
23 February 1944. A measurable control 
basis gave vehicles to chaplains in units 
where the problem had been most difficult.*° 

As late as March 1945, the Ninth Air 
Force staff chaplain reported that “twelve 
chaplains have been unable to procure 
transportation. . . . The majority are with 
Bomb Groups which are in need of trans- 
portation to properly care for the scattered 
ts: a 

In the CBI, Chaplain Zellner in Septem- 
ber 1943 was the first chaplain to report 
a vehicle assigned to him. A few others in 
succeeding months obtained transportation, 
but the great majority did not. The Com- 
manding General, AAF, CBI, in October 
1944 directed that commanding officers 
should endeavor to assign vehicles to chap- 
lains. This left a large loophole for evasion. 
The matter was not settled until January 
1945 when a directive from Headquarters, 
AAF, directed the permanent assignment 
of a vehicle to each chaplain.** 

To fulfill their duties, chaplains used 
the facilities of motor pools where possible, 
rail transportation, airplanes, and person- 
ally assigned vehicles. In many instances, 
they hitchhiked from place to place as 
duty demanded when no other transporta- 
tion was available. 

There were several types of funds sup- 
porting the chaplain’s program. Appropn- 
ated funds were authorized and governed 
by specific acts of Congress. A portion of 
these funds, about $40.00 per year per 
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chaplain, was made available to the Chief 
of Chaplains for the procurement of chapel 
and chaplain’s property through the Chief 
of Chaplains’ Religious Fund (Chaplains’ 
Activities Fund). Chaplains could request 
purchase of church and Sunday School 
literature, ecclesiastical equipment, music 
for special occasions, rugs and carpets, 
tables and chairs for Sunday School (child 
size). In some cases this fund could be 
used for payment of services rendered by 
civilians. 

Nonappropriated Funds included the Central 
Post Fund and Religious Funds. Religious ac- 
tivities were listed by AR 210-50 among 
the proper objects for which expenditures 
could be made from the Central Post Fund. 
In August 1943, Chaplain Wallace I. 
Wolverton, Wing Chaplain for the African 
Middle East Wing and Army Transport 
Command, returned to the United States 
with $6,800 Post Exchange profits to buy 
religious articles for five chapels. Religious 
Funds consisted of voluntary offerings made 
in connection with religious services, and 
the care of these funds and expenditures 
was governed by AR 210-50. A chaplain 
at each installation where such a fund 
existed served as custodian. Upon the in- 
activation of any installation or organiza- 
tion the balance of the Chaplain’s Fund 
was turned in to the Chief of Chaplains’ 
Religious Fund.’*° 

The Chief of Chaplains in 1943 directed 
that chaplains on duty in the United States 
would not solicit funds or gifts for the bene- 
fit of soldiers under any circumstance. He 
also advised that chaplains were not to 
accept any gifts for the benefit of soldiers 
without the expressed approval of the 
commanding officer. This policy was made 
to protect the chaplain and the Army 
from undue influence by any pressure 
group, no matter how well motivated.*° 


Supply Problems 


With the effort expended by military 
and civilian agencies, chaplains in World 
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War II should have had no difficulty in 
securing adequate supplies and equipment 
to do their work. But serious shortages 
existed throughout the war. In the early 
phase, as airfields mushroomed over the 
United States, there were shortages of altar 
sets, organs, chapel furnishings, and chap- 
lain kits. But this situation was gradually 
relieved until by the summer of 1943, 
practically all bases in the United States 
were well supplied. The greatest difficulty 
was experienced overseas. In the ETO/ 
MTO, supply was one of the great prob- 
lems, and the matter of expendables was 
the most serious. In North Africa, there 
was a shortage of field organs, hymnals, 
communion kits, and other equipment. In 
the CBI, only one chaplain had a com- 
plete chaplain’s kit in late 1942, and even 
as late as 1944 not all chaplains had been 
supplied with portable typewriters. In the 
Southwest Pacific and AAFPOA, difficulty 
was experienced with expendables and 
chaplain equipment.*’ 

Several factors contributed to this situ- 
ation. First, chaplains had difficulty in 
obtaining equipment at the ports of em- 
barkation. They were required to leave 
unit equipment with their units and get 
equipment needed overseas at the port of 
embarkation, but the port of embarkation 
chaplains, particularly on the east coast, 
were not prepared to do the job. Many 
complaints were sent to the Air Chaplain. 
He personally investigated supply proce- 
dures and conferred with the Chief of 
Chaplains. Gradually the situation im- 
proved. Another aspect of this problem 
was that aerial ports of embarkation were 
not authorized to supply chaplains going 
overseas until 1944. 

Second, supply was not able to keep up 
with troop movements in combat areas, 
partly because of the low shipping priority 
given to chaplain equipment. When the 
Twelfth Air Force moved from England to 
North Africa, Chaplain Walsh had pro- 
vided an adequate supply of religious liter- 
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ature and expendable supplies, but these 
were delayed in movement and on arrival 
were taken by units near the ports. Even 
as late as 1945, the slowness of water 
transportation and supply channels caused 
serious delays in the Pacific. As a means 
of relief, the AAFPOA staff chaplain ar- 
ranged for the AAF island chaplains, e.g., 
on Tinian, Saipan, and Guam, to get their 
supplies from the San Francisco port 
chaplain. 

Third, “‘chaplains-at-large”’ suffered most 
in that being assigned to various command 
headquarters for meeting needs of men in 
isolated and dispersed units, rather than 
being assigned to a particular unit, they 
were not authorized supply until 1944. 

Fourth, a low supply priority was given 
to air units. In England and France the 
first priority went to ground combat units, 
and in the MTO staff chaplains complained 
that the Atlantic and Mediterranean base 
sections “were loath to part with anything 
for air force men, though they had ade- 
quate stockpiles.” 

Fifth, serious shortages were experienced 
because of weather damage and theft. For 
example, in the Southwest Pacific, com- 
munion bread mildewed and organ parts 
warped. Some protection from excessive 
dampness was found through the use of 
light bulbs and metal organ pegs. Con- 
tainers of wine suffered a high casualty 
rate in transportation. Often, only a few 
bottles in a shipment would arrive intact, 
sometimes none at all. Chaplains got 
around this by marking the boxes with 
labels other than “Sacramental Wine.” 

Sixth, some chaplains did not know how 
to get what they needed. For example, one 
chaplain at Tacloban, Leyte, requested a 
portable organ from Travis AFB and 
waited a month for it to be flown over. 
At the time there was an ample supply of 
organs at the depot less than a mile away. 

Seventh, communion or mass kits dam- 
aged or lost in the field were difficult to 
replace until late in the war.* 
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One of the ways in which chaplains 
sought to alleviate the problem of supply 
was through local purchase. Great quan- 
tities of material including Bibles, com- 
munion bread, wine, grape juice, music, 
folders, candles, and ecclesiastical equip- 
ment were purchased in Australia, Eng- 
land, and other countries, often at the 
chaplain’s personal expense. In general, 
these items were difficult to obtain and the 
quality was inferior.** 


At the end of the war a new supply 
problem arose in the deactivation of mili- 
tary installations. The Chief of Chaplains 
stated, “It is the responsibility of chaplains 
to see that all supplies and equipment in 
their possession which by their nature are 
essentially for religious uses will not be 
turned over to any disposal agency and will 
be processed in accordance with Circular 
Letter 304, dated 1 January 1946.” Chap- 
lain supplies were to be pooled and made 
available to chaplains in occupation 
forces.** 


When the Air Chaplain in his ETO/ 
MTO inspection trip of December 1943 
noted that some AAF chaplains had diffi- 
culty in obtaining supplies, he recom- 
mended that all AAF chaplains should be 
supplied through AAF channels. Brig. Gen. 
J. M. Bevans penciled a note on the re- 
port, “Why not—this is a good idea.” This 
recommendation, supply experiences through 
the war, and the strategic location of air 
depots led to this responsibility being as- 
signed to AMC in 1946. Control, author- 
ization, and storage of AAF chaplain sup- 
plies were brought within AAF command 
channels though the Chief of Chaplains 
had responsibility for budget, funds, and 
procurement until 1949. The first storage 
point for chaplain supplies was the AMC 
depot at Middletown, Pa.*° 


On the whole, in spite of the problems 
experienced in global war, chaplains went 
into World War II better supplied than 
in World War I. When our chaplains in 
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North Africa were brought into close liai- 
son with allied chaplains after the defeat 
of Rommel, they found that in spite of the 
supply shortage they had experienced our 
allies looked to them for help. 

Early in the war, Chaplain Arnold had 
said, “A chaplain’s efficiency will depend 
to a considerable degree upon adequate 
equipment.” Through the diligent service 
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of military and civilian agencies and the 
ingenuity of individual chaplains and serv- 
icemen, supply needs were met. The ma- 
terial side of the chaplain’s program— 
chapels, supplies, equipment, literature, 
transportation, and funds—is a thrilling 
testimony of American faith and public 
concern for the religious welfare of all men 
in the armed forces.‘ 


CHAPTER XVII 


The Chaplain 


and Morale 


The chaplain was officially designated as 
“an adviser to the commander on matters 
of religion, morals, and morale.” But USO 
shows and “beer busts” were also justified 
as “morale builders.’’ Every commander 
was concerned with morale; some described 
it as “‘the will to fight,’ and others de- 
fined it in terms of group dynamics or 
“esprit de corps.” Chaplain Gynther Sto- 
raasli in 1941 said: 


This thing we call morale, define it 
as you will, is not dependent upon 
outward conditions or circumstances. 
It is not a matter of the head or of 
the body but a matter of the heart, 
of the spirit, or as Jesus put it: “As 
a man thinketh in his heart so is he.” * * 


“Why Do We Fight?” 


Perhaps the greatest factor in wartime 
morale was an understanding of the serv- 
iceman’s mission. In other words, “Why 
do we fight?” The first and most obvious 
reason was national survival. The attack 
at Pearl Harbor shocked our nation out of 
isolationism and from the unrealistic hope 
that peace could be had short of war. W. 
Henson Purcell in his article entitled “A 
Father’s Farewell to His Son Going off to 
War” said: 


It seems a bit silly, doesn’t it, to 
send you away with a gun in one 
hand and a Bible in the other? There 


* Superior figures refer to footnotes starting with p. 305. 


is no explanation except that the gun 
appears for the present to be neces- 
sary to our nation’s security. The Bible 
has ever been our hope of eternal 
security.” 


Second, one of the key reasons for our 
participation in war was American belief 
in human freedom. Private Edsel Ford in 
a 1943 Link magazine article stated, 
“Since we must fight, there is nothing 
nobler to fight for than our American way 
of life, the liberation of our fellow men, 
and the destruction of totalitarian ideol- 
ogy.” ° Dr. Daniel Poling made a trip to 
the war fronts which covered some ten 
weeks and 22,000 miles of travel by air, 
rail, and jeep. On his return he said: 


Never in her history has America 
had an army of which she could be 
so proud. They know what they are 
fighting for. . . . They believe—and 
believe profoundly—they are in a 
crusade to protect and to preserve 
human liberty and human justice for 
the peoples of the earth.* 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower said: 


The allied soldier sees himself as a 
defender of those great precepts of 
humanitarianism preached by Christ 
and exemplified in the way of life for 
which all true democracies stand. He 
sees this conflict as a war between 
these great principles and the forces 
of human greed and selfishness and 
love of power today typified in Nazism, 
Fascism and Shintoism.° 
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Americans were horrified at the Nazi 
efforts to exterminate the Jews and by 
means which were most abhorrent to the 
civilized mind. The barbaric treatment of 
conquered peoples in Europe and Asia 
made the new “isms” of state worship re- 
semble the deadly tentacles of a fast- 
growing cancer which enslaved all that it 
touched. If freedom were to live anywhere 
in the world the cancer had to be removed. 


Third, the American way of life de- 
manded certain responsibilities While many 
people defined freedom as the privilege to 
do what one pleased, increasingly through 
the war, citizenship meant responsibile 
service to the nation. After the fall of 
Bataan, Walter Lippmann wrote a mem- 
orable tribute to the men who had fought 
with tenacious courage even though they 
had no hope of complete victory. He said: 


On this proof, as on a rock, that 
there is in all men a capacity to live 
and a willingness to die for things 
which they themselves can never hope 
to enjoy, there rests the whole of 
man’s dignity and the title to all his 
rights. Were man not the kind of 
creature who can pursue more than 
his own happiness, he would never 
have imagined his freedom much less 
have sought it.® 


The sacrifices of great citizens in the past 
and the great issues at stake in the war 
made men feel that responsible service was 
part of the American way of life. Service- 
men felt that, as Americans, they had a 
job to do and they would do it. 


Fourth, most of our aims in war were 
tied to our hope for a better world. The 
future represented an opportunity not 
only for national and international peace 
but for the realization of individual goals. 
Gerard Priestley said, “The Yank and 
British Tommy only want three things 
from the politicians in Washington and 
London in return for the many sacrifices 
they are making: a long peace, a decent 
job, and a sense of economic security 
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against unemployment, sickness, and old 
Aeon | 

An airman at Maxwell Field wrote a 
letter to his newborn son which stated this 
hope. He said: 


My faith allows me to look forward 
to the wonderful years that will come 
to us with victory and to the good 
things we shall share together. God 
grant that this will be so. If it be 
otherwise, then you must dream my 
dreams, fulfill your ambitions as I 
sought to fulfill my own, find the 
peace, the happiness, which I have 
only touched upon.* 


In a way, this cadet’s letter summed up 
the faith of many Americans, for he was 
saying that he fought to make a better 
world for his son. 

Their service was linked to a postwar 
world of peace and brotherhood. The 
United States realized to a far greater ex- 
tent than ever in its history that it could 
not live apart from other nations of the 
world. The Conference on the Churches 
and a Just and Durable Peace, the Dun- 
barton Oaks Conference, the Atlantic 
Charter, and the Four Freedoms linked the 
problems of war to postwar aims and ideals. 
These statements encouraged servicemen 
with the hope that their sacrifices would 
be vindicated in a world with greater op- 
portunity for peace and brotherhood. Air 
Chaplain Carpenter in the presentation of 
a community service flag in January 1943 
said: 

The stars on this Service Flag will 
definitely be tarnished unless our 
peace is worthy of the sacrifice of 
these men. We have but one duty now: 
the winning of this war. We have an- 


other duty tomorrow: the winning of 
the peace.® 


This conviction was expressed by Col. 
Louis J. Tatom in a poem entitled “New 
Crosses Row on Row”: 


The “War to end all wars” was over; 
Quiet battlefields were green with clover. 
Where the sword, long since laid down, 

Poppies in their season would abound. 
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We made the world safe for Democracy, 

Then went on a binge of Technocracy. 
Forgetting the struggle and the terrible cost, 
We bungled our victory and the peace was lost. 


When again the day of victory arrives, 

As it surely must if we hope to survive, 

God give us men of wisdom, without hate, 
To join in conference and shape our fate 

So men may live in peace profound, 

And our dead may rest in hallowed ground.!° 


The chaplain joined with other officers 
in the important task of helping men un- 
derstand why they fought. As the individ- 
ual saw his role and mission he had the 
greatest factor in building positive morale. 


Morale Problems 


In the rapid growth and global mission 
of the AAF there were many morale prob- 
lems but some were more serious than 
others. At the end of the war, a “‘Question- 
naire For Chaplains On AAF Wartime 
Morale”’ was sent to all chaplains who had 
served overseas. They were asked to indi- 
cate which of 25 factors were most impor- 
tant in adversely affecting morale. A re- 
view of the answers reveals the following 
11 factors as the most important AAF- 
wide: +? 


1. Length of Overseas Tour of Duty, Non- 
combat 

. Family or Other Troubles at Home 

. Poor Food 

. Length of Overseas Tour of Duty, Combat 

Poor Leadership 

Climate 

. Feeling of Being Forgotten Men 

. Inadequate Promotions Overseas 

. Feeling of Isolation 

. Bad Living Conditions 

. Conditions on Home Front 
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The five most important factors for various 
theaters are as follows: 
Pacific 
Family ‘Troubles-Home 
O/S Tour, Non-Com. 
Poor Food 
Poor Leadership 
Forgotten Men 
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ETO & MTO 


Family ‘Troubles-Home 
O/S Tour, Com. & Non-Com. 
Poor Leadership 
Poor Food 
Inadequate Promotions 
Alaska 


Poor Food 
O/S Tour, Com. & Non-Com. 
Climate 
Isolation 
Inactive Theater 
CBI 


O/S Tour, Non-Com. 
Family Troubles- Home 
Climate 
Conditions-Home Front 
Poor Leadership 


The lack of a fair and firm rotation 
policy created an adverse morale problem 
throughout the war. Chaplain John J. 
McCreedy of the Twelfth Air Force re- 
ported that, ““The most crucial factor in 
damaging morale of combat flying person- 
nel was the need to keep the same men 
operational for lengthy unbroken service.” 
Chaplain Clare of Tenth Air Force in 
September 1943 reported that morale in 
his area was deteriorating because his men 
had 18 months foreign service. The worse 
morale strain for flying personnel occurred 
when they completed the number of mis- 
sions entitling them to return to the States 
and were then ordered to make an addi- 
tional number of missions. Service groups 
given responsibility for maintenance of 
planes felt that they got a “raw deal” 
when non-flying members of combat groups 
on the same airfields received Battle Stars 
and they didn’t, which meant they wouldn’t 
get home as soon.’” 

The need for a fair rotation policy was 
linked to the morale problems of combat. 
Chaplain Joseph James of the Fifth Air 
Force reported that a pilot after a strafing 
mission during the battle of the Bismarck 
Sea got out of his plane, vomited, and 
stated that he never wanted to fly another 
mission and shoot at helpless people like 
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fish in water. Another pilot who was a 
member of a squadron which had all 
planes damaged or destroyed with no re- 
placements in sight committed suicide. 
When the Thirteenth Air Force moved to 
Guadalcanal the men faced the rigors of 
a program that demanded sun-up to sun- 
down flying against a background of tropic 
heat, jungle, and disease where physical 
strength was further drained by meager 
and tasteless rations. Chaplain Frank 
Wilder said, “Reality of war grimly made 
itself felt in the constant nightly air raids, 
especially . . . when our group sustained 
a number of casualties.” ** 

Heavy losses of airmen caused grave 
morale problems. Lt. Col. B. E. Allen, 
Commander of a hard-pressed group on 
Guadalcanal in 1942 said: 


Morale was low. The men lived in 
miserable conditions: mud, poor food, 
and no rotation policy at all. They 
heard about the boys in Europe fly- 
ing their 25 missions and then going 
home. I had to sell them on the idea 
we were overseas until the war was 
over. 

With the poor morale and heavy 
combat losses, I found that the chap- 
lain became an essential part of com- 
mand. He was close to the men. He 
woulcusay,, our, | think Lt. .......- 
should be sent on R & R, he needs 
a change,” and I would do it.'** 


One of the squadrons in the 306th Bomb 
Group, Eighth Air Force, had so many 
planes shot down that it was called “The 
Clay Pigeon Squadron.” Tension in the 
Fourteenth Air Force was particularly dif- 
ficult with the heavy losses sustained at the 
end of 1943. In the Twelfth Air Force the 
lack of adequate types of aircraft for some 
units and the resultant loss of men created 
a bad morale situation. Heavy losses fanned 
the fires of anxiety. In the Eighth Air Force 
chaplains reported that the last five com- 
bat misions were particularly difficult for 
aircrews and that tension mounted with 
each mission. Fatalism was a convenient 
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mental escape. ‘““When it’s your time to go, 
you'll go,” got to be a familiar saying. 
Occasionally, there was a premonition of 
disaster, ‘This is it!” meaning their num- 
ber was up. One co-pilot who had flown 
many missions went into hysterics as he 
cried, ““My God, Chaplain! This is it. I 
know Ill never get back from this one. Do 
something. Pray for me. O my God.” This 
tension showed up in an exaggerated kind 
of superstition: the wearing of lucky charms, 
an old sock, a tie, rabbit’s foot, or any- 
thing that would serve as a lucky talis- 
man, or doing something in a particular 
way. Certain things were looked on as 
bringing good luck, others bad luck. This 
tension was a normal reaction to the prob- 
lem of combat even as an athlete feels ten- 
tension before a race or boxing match, but 
heavy losses and inadequate rotation poli- 
cies could heighten this tension to the 
point of terror. Flight surgeons kept close 
check to see which individuals were reach- 
ing the limit of their endurance and sent 
them to rest camps."* 

On the other hand, morale was strength- 
ened as men saw their efforts contributing 
to the progress of war. Chaplain Maurice 
A. Mullan in early 1944 observed: 


In these hectic days of moving, the 
morale of the men was at its highest; 
we were advancing; the targets, for 
our combat men, were being levelled, 
and they were looking far over the 
horizon for enemy installations on 
which to drop their lethal load; yes, 
we were moving northward to Tokyo 
and the men were revelling in the ex- 
pectation of the adventures which 
stretched before them.” 


This same observation was made by Chap- 
lains Sissell and Wilson in North Africa 
and Italy. The rapid movement of troops 
and combat participation didn’t allow 
much time for brooding.*® 

But an inescapable morale problem, 
linked with the need for firm rotation poli- 
cies, was that of monotony. Chaplain 
Wendell Rex in 1944 said, “The big prob- 
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lem in the Aleutians was the battle with 
weather and morale. The men were ex- 
pecting to be used for war but they waited 
and nothing happened.” On another oc- 
casion he said, “From the experience of 
serving noncombat personnel in an inac- 
tive theater, I can testify that tours of 
duty exceeding 12 months under isolation 
and adverse weather conditions definitely 
resulted in various forms of mental depres- 
sion regardless of the number of compen- 
such as hobby shops, 
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sating projects... 
gymnasiums, theaters, libraries, etc 
Chaplain Stanley Powers indicated that 
one of the worst problems in that area was 
mail, for sometimes a month would go by 
without letters from home. Chaplain 
Palmer P. Pierce of the Sixth Air Force in 
the ,Caribbeanstsaid, a Phetxdon’ trcare. 
attitude eventually took hold of fully one- 
half of the personnel in my area.” The 
Twelfth Air Force staff chaplain in a visit 
to the Oran area of North Africa in Janu- 
ary 1943 noted the inactivity of some units 
and “‘no evidence of a training program 
at the bivouac area,” a fact he mentioned, 
not as one concerned with training, but 
knowing the deadly effects of monotony. 
Chaplain David J. Seligson reported in- 
numerable cases of battle fatigue and war 
tension in CBI “Hump-fliers,” but he also 
mentioned that tensions in the theater were 
often the result of prolonged inactivity.'® 
Chaplain Albert H. Northrop of the Tenth 
Air Force was in a unit which did not 
change location in over two years. At first 
the men were busy setting up their area, 
but when life settled down into a routine, 
morale was lower. He said the lowest 
morale that he had seen in the CBI was 
in an ack-ack squadron at Tezon, India. 
For many months this unit was stationed 
in one spot, either on the guns or standby. 
During the entire time there was no alert. 
On the other hand, the British in the 
same area used temporary emplacements 
and rotated their gun crews.'? When units 
that had fought in the active theaters of 
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North Africa, Sicily, and Italy were shipped 
to India and Burma, the letdown was 
terrific. Missions were few and the targets 
comparatively unimportant. Many men 
became bitter, “lost in a rice paddy.” ”° 

The South Pacific, the Southwest Pacific 
and the CBI were areas with so much dis- 
ease that at times complete squadrons were 
immobilized because of malaria, dysentery, 
or other illnesses. The Tenth Air Force 
staff chaplain in one report made special 
mention of the morale problems caused by 
the many cases of malaria and the many 
psychotic patients in the hospital. 

In view of these tensions in oversea 
areas, a more realistic rotation policy would 
have saved many men for greater useful- 
ness. The great problem was to have the 
right men in the right places to fight a 
global war. The announcement of rota- 
tion policies toward the end of the war 
raised morale in all theaters. 

The greatest morale problem was that 
of family or other troubles at home. Chap- 
lains in various conferences reported that 
the great bulk of their consultations were 
related to family difficulties of housing, 
finances, care of children, infidelity, in-law 
relations, sickness, and a host of other 
problems. The serviceman far from home 
felt helpless to provide the help he thought 
he should, and this often had disastrous 
effect. For example, one commander in the 
Fifth Air Force was dissatisfied with the 
work of one of his pilots, a young regular 
army officer. Not until the pilot com- 
mitted suicide was anyone aware that his 
wife was suing him for divorce.”? 

Leadership was an important morale 
factor. One air unit in England had a low 
state of morale caused by incompetent 
leadership, but under a new commander 
morale was restored.*’ Dissoluteness of 
troops manifested, for example, by exces- 
sive drinking, cursing, and sexual immoral- 
ity, was aggravated and at times inspired 
by the poor example of officers. Many were 
simply not qualified for their responsibil- 
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ities as leaders.** On the other hand, com- 
manders who flew their quota of missions, 
not shirking danger or hardship, who had 
an interest in their men, and who made 
fair decisions, inspired confidence. The 
number of men who rose rapidly to posi- 
tions of responsibility and who there dis- 
played character and ability is an inspir- 
ing chapter in the war. Chaplain James 
A. Burris of the 93rd Bomb Group told of 
a bombardier who suffered great nervous 
tension after a strafing raid. The chaplain 
tried to help him, and Brig. Gen. T. J. 
Timberlake came in and talked with the 
young man. When he left, the bombardier 
said, “It was hell, but I’d go through all 
of it again if General Ted asked me to.” 
The chaplain went on to observe: 


This truth was proven over and 
over again during our experience in 
the desert. Here we had none of the 
recreational facilities . . . nor many 
of the things which we usually think 
of as essential for high morale... . 
But never was the morale or esprit 
de corps of the group so high in 
Engiand. as here in. the desert, in 
spite of the desert’s climate, horrible 
living conditions, and the tragic losses 
we suffered. The secret of our morale 

. . was that of competent leadership.** 


The character of the leader was most im- 
portant, for the power of his example 
either for good or bad was decisive. 

Another frequently mentioned problem 
was that of poor food. In the Fifth Air 
Force the monotony of dehydrated and 
canned foods plus the lack of refrigeration 
caused low morale. In North Africa, Chap- 
lain Cooper in a staff visit to Thelepte 
found Chaplain Lawter engaged in forag- 
ing food for the messes “where the men 
actually felt the want of food.” The base 
suffered constant bombing because of its 
nearness to Feriana, and the lack of food, 
miserable living conditions, and bad field 
conditions for aircraft all contributed to 
low morale.”° 

Still another aggravating problem was 
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that of malassignments and men who 
“washed-out” of aircrew training. Classifi- 
cation and assignment procedures improved 
during the war, but the changing tides of 
global war meant changing requirements. 
The commander at a basic or advanced 
flying field who had a good class of 
cadets knew the seriousness of the “‘washed- 
out” problem when he received a telegram 
telling him that only so many of the cur- 
rent class could be graduated. The chap- 
lains knew it from the men who flocked to 
their offices and poured out stories of 
frustrated ambition. As the war progressed 
and thousands of men were deferred from 
cadet training and placed in ‘“‘on-the-line- 
trainee’ status with no particular job to 
do, the problem became an ever annoying 
one wherever these detachments were 
stationed. 

How did service women affect morale? 
The presence of nurses, American Red 
Cross workers, and WACs was a humaniz- 
ing influence. However, a universal gripe 
was that enlisted men were not allowed to 
date nurses or Red Cross workers while 
officers were. In June 1943, in the Pacific, 
the first of many protests was registered by 
chaplains concerning alleged indiscretions 
of some women ARC personnel with rank- 
ing officers, this in spite of the reports of 
praise for the majority of ARC workers.”® 
However, the presence of women in the 
service was such a factor for good morale 
that the Air Chaplain in his oversea in- 
spection report of 1943 said: 


It is my observation from my recent 
tour that one of the finest factors for 
the building of morals and morale 
among troops in the combat theaters 
is the presence for duty of the WACs. 
> ie believerthe WA Cs arestoube 
commended for the high standards 
they are maintaining among their own 
members and are demanding of the 
soldiers. . . . It would be my recom- 
mendation that the WACs of the air 
force be detailed to combat theaters 
whenever and wherever requested, but 
that the policy of this headquarters be 
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stated as being opposed to the social 
association of the enlisted WACs with 
officer personnel.”’ 

The AAF Staff Chaplains’ Conference 
of May 1945 had as its main concern the 
problems of redeployment, demobilization, 
and separation from the service. The con- 
ference was prophetic in dealing with the 
morale problems which were already de- 
veloping with victory in sight. As a nation 
we were not prepared to think in terms 
of “armed forces in being.”’ With the end- 
ing of the war most servicemen simply 
wanted “out.” The demonstration of sol- 
diers in Manila, verging on mutiny, was 
but one expression of the morale problems 
which chaplains faced. One chaplain as- 
signed the task of assessing the morale 
problem of a mutinous aviation engineer 
battalion at Clark Field in early 1946 felt 
that the problem was caused by changing 
rotation policies and fraternization of men 
with local Filipinos, many of whom were 
connected with the “‘Huk” movement 
which in that area was Communist domi- 
nated. The problems of monotony experi- 
enced during the war increased ten-fold 
after the cessation of hostilities. Men who 
had been keyed up to “combat pitch” in 
some theaters found the letdown of peace 
difficult. 

With prophetic insight, Chaplain Car- 
penter in August 1945 said, “Unless this 
occupation of Germany and Japan is han- 
dled with good sense, this whole period of 
time and life has been wasted.” He was 
thinking of the religious and morale needs 
of American personnel in the occupation 
and their influence. The role of the chap- 
lain was especially important, for rede- 
ployment and rotation sent veterans home 
and young replacements were not mature 
enough for the serious moral and morale 
problems they faced in war devastated 
lands. If they were to maintain their own 
integrity, much less be ambassadors for 
democracy, they needed the undergirding 
strength of religion.”* Maj. Gen. E. R. 
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Quesada voiced the conviction of many 
commanders when he said: 


Under wartime conditions the value 
of the spiritual ministration of the 
chaplain was recognized by all ranks. 
It is my opinion that in this reorgan- 
ization period the stress upon chap- 
lains’ religious ministration has not 
lessened. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that we recognize with the 
induction of so many teen-age youths, 
that the AAF has even greater re- 
sponsibilities, that the spiritual devel- 
opment of these young men should 
not suffer.”° 


Moral Problems 


In addition to the morale problems al- 
ready mentioned, chaplains devoted atten- 
tion to a number of moral problems which 
affected servicemen. Among these were 
alcoholism, profanity, obscenity, and vene- 
real disease. 

How prevalent was drinking in the 
Army? It would be difficult to make an 
accurate estimate. However, Chaplain 
Edgar Ackerman devised a questionnaire 
which he submitted to 30 officers and 573 
enlisted men he served. These were the 
results: 

67% (438) drank before coming into service. 


33% (138) did not drink before coming into 
service. 


Changes— 

Of the 138—43 began drinking 

Of the 438—12% drank more 
52% drank less 
36% no change 


He said, “My conclusion is that it all 
balances out.” The increase in the number 
of drinkers was offset by those who drank 
less or became total abstainers.*® The prob- 
lem of liquor in the armed forces gained 
a great amount of attention, particularly 
among church groups. An article entitled 
“Beer for Soldiers” appeared in the Chriszan 
Advocate in which the writer stated: 


There is an order from General 
Headquarters, USAAFE, that no mili- 
tary aircraft will be used to bring 
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liquor out of Australia to New Guinea 
and that anyone found doing so will 
be subject to court-martial. But the 
regulation has been ignored. Most 
every Air Corps unit has its plane 
(called “‘fat-cat”) that makes regular 
trips to the mainland for the express 
purpose of bringing back a load of 
liquor and extra food—and often the 
load is all liquor. . Most every 
unit has a regular bar for officers and 
another for enlisted men. I need not 
say that drunkenness is very common. 

Above and beyond this there is a 
racket known as the brewing of 
“Jungle juice” that is very common 
here** 


The same article said that fuel tanks in 
the South Pacific were being used to trans- 
port beer. Such statements produced great 
public concern. 

There were several factors in the drink- 
ing problem. Alcoholic beverages were avail- 
able in some areas when soft drinks were 
not, and they were distributed on a quota 
basis which one could use or give to some- 
one else. Flight surgeons gave a jigger of 
whiskey to combat crews on their return 
from missions, but some aircrews felt that 
relief of combat tension required more 
copious amounts. Many sought temporary 
escape through over-indulgence. Chaplain 
E. R. Veatch of the Eighth Air Force said, 
“This made it easier to pick out these men 
and try to help them overcome their fears.” 

This relationship of over-indulgence to 
deeper problems was observed by chap- 
lains in various areas. Chaplain Walsh 
in visiting the guardhouse in LaSenia 
where he found 30 soldiers whose mis- 
conduct was traced to drinking, reported, 
“It is not enough to urge them to stop 
drinking, but more recreational activities 
are needed.” Chaplain Hellmuth W. 
Reinke reported that men stationed in 
Australia, outside of the combat zone, be- 
came very irritable and at times despond- 
ent after 24% to 3 years of separation from 
home. Quite a number turned to the use 
of alcohol. Chaplain Victor C. Frank in 
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TO AVOID A CRASH, 
EVEN YOUR FAITH 
MUST MAINTAIN FLYING SPEED. 


Idea bulletin board devised by Ch. Vernon 
A. Cooley as a morale booster. 


Alaska in early 1946 reported that the 
morale of his men had fallen because of 
their long separation from home and delay 
of supplies with the result that “there were 
many sdrunkses-5.70n\ the ‘street.4 In: the 
European occupational air force, movements 
were restricted, food poor, recreational 
facilities inadequate, mission not defined, 
but women and liquor were cheap and 
plentiful. Chaplains through consultation 
were able to help many who overindulged 
in liquor by uncovering troublesome prob- 
lems and helping to effect better adjust- 
ments.*” 

Another problem was that of profanity 
against which chaplains and many com- 
manders waged an unceasing campaign. 
Chaplain Paul Potter in 1940 said, “One 
of the ways to decrease profanity among 
army men is to wage a pulpit campaign. 
A much more effective way, perhaps, is 
to set before the men the example of a 
chaplain who can speak their language 
without using their vocabulary.” One 
commander on a chaplain’s report made 
this indorsement, ‘‘The reduction in the 
use of obscene and vulgar language by 
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officers and enlisted men is due to the 
effort of Chaplain Henry Duhan.” Chap- 
lain Leo Marker at Key Field, Meridian, 
Miss., placed at various places on the 
field half-pint jars labeled “Chappie’s 
Cussin’ Coins.” When anyone swore, he 
was supposed to drop a coin in the jar, 
and the proceeds were used for charity.** 


Another moral problem of serious con- 
cern was obscenity. While USO shows 
featured a few prominent actors, many on 
the circuits were fifth-rate or worse who 
felt that the one sure way to get a laugh 
or gain attention was by appealing to the 
sex instinct. Early in the war proper super- 
vision was not given to scripts for these 
shows. Humphrey Bogart said, “I asked in 
Washington what to do, and they told me 
just go out and be seen.” There was only 
the highest praise for performers like 
Humphrey Bogart, Bob Hope, Joe E. 
Brown, and others who brought their best 
efforts to the USO program. However, so 
many complaints came to the Air Chap- 
lain by December 1943 that he requested 
an investigation by Special Services in 
order that high standards of decency might 
be maintained in entertainment of service- 
men.** 

Chaplain Gredler in January 1944 
pointed to the patter and antics of the so- 
called master-of-ceremonies in one show as 
being the most suggestive and objectionable 
in the shows that had come to Cuba. He 
said, ‘““The impression is that the master- 
of-ceremonies is completely ‘on his own’ 
when he gets up before his soldier audi- 
ence, with nothing to guide him but his 
conscience which often seems quite non- 
existent. What we object to is not mere 
vulgarity, but the down-right obscenities 
which too often occur in these shows.” His 
commander, Leigh Wade, in his indorse- 
ment said, “It is the opinion of this officer, 
from the few USO shows witnessed, that 
the quality is inferior, commensurate with 
the expense to the U.S. Government and 
benefit to the military personnel.” *° 
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In the Southwest Pacific the historian of 
a bomb group reported, “Although most 
any GI will walk a mile to see a woman 
over here, it disgusts him to see a woman 
and nothing but a woman cavorting on 
the stage. . . . The Southwest Pacific area 
GI may be brutalized by the war but he 
doesn’t like to have it rubbed in.” *® In 
the European theater the greatest objec- 
tion was pointed to the masters-of-cere- 
monies with their ad-libbing to soldiers 
whom they evidently thought were sex- 
crazy. Also, a great amount of objection 
was found in locally produced soldiers’ 
shows. 

As the war progressed, the USO head- 
quarters handling shows took precaution 
that each troupe going out on a circuit 
would have a complete script and that the 
script would be reviewed before travel. In 
some instances, where the script was disre- 
garded, troupes were recalled. Headquar- 
ters AAF sent the following letter to Com- 
manding Generals of all Air Forces in 
September 1944: 


1. Attention of this Headquarters 
has been invited, on too many occa- 
sions recently, to the practice of a few 
members of the Army Air Forces to 
express themselves in a manner offen- 
sive to many American families in 
selecting subjects and text to paint on 
the side of military aircraft, to pub- 
lish in camp newspapers, and to in- 
clude in stage entertainments. 

2. It is desired that the same high 
standards of decency and good taste 
be met by AAF personnel in express- 
ing themselves as their home commu- 
nities would require of them under 
normal circumstances.*' 


However, as late as February 1945, Bishop 
John F. O’Hara of the Military Ordinari- 
ate wrote a letter to the Air Chaplain 
which expressed the opinion of all leading 
churchmen in the United States: 


Reports reaching me indicate the 
spirit of General Arnold’s letter on 
decent standards of entertainment has 
been violated in the European thea- 
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ter. Certain base commanders have 
not only tolerated low-class entertain- 
ment, but have even encouraged lewd 
spectacles and have attempted to de- 
fend them against legitimate objections. 

We are used to stories of the enemy 
insulting our men by appeals un- 
worthy of them; we have a right to 
expect that our own government will 
respect their moral integrity.** 


Another moral problem the Army bat- 
tled throughout the war was that of vene- 
real disease. It was related to the structure 
of family life and the morals and customs 
taught by our society. The Air Chaplain 
in January 1944 said, “Innumerable off- 
cers with whom I talked overseas felt that 
we should resurvey our whole approach to 
this problem with the thought of placing 
our emphasis upon continence and the 
highest moral standard.’ He suggested 
seminars of personnel from the Air Sur- 
geon’s office and the Air Chaplain’s office 
to study the problem and develop a realis- 
tic program.*° 

The causes of promiscuity were numer- 
ous. Men cut away from home communi- 
ties with the normal restraints of com- 
munity organizations, from meaningful 
group life with members of the opposite 
sex, with marriage something to be post- 
poned until an indefinite future, if at all, 
were a prey to temptation. The insecurity 
of war with its threat of death or, at best, 
long separation from normal life, led to a 
sense of fatalism as far as any long range 
plans were concerned. Many men desiring 
feminine company found that in many 
areas the women they met most easily 
were the wrong type. Surveys conducted 
at various hospitals revealed that practi- 
cally all cases of VD were associated with 
heavy drinking. 

Strenuous efforts were exerted through 
the war to meet this problem. In order to 
insure that proper medical treatment was 
afforded, no disciplinary action was taken 
against offenders though this might have 
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helped those who were psychologically im- 
mature. Certain areas of cities showing a 
high incidence of VD were placed “‘off-lim- 
its.” VD control boards were established, 
and VD lectures given to all troops. 

Some commanders required men going 
on pass to carry “prokits” in spite of the 
fact that AR 40-210 stated: 


While insuring ready availability of 
venereal prophylactic units to prevent 
disease . . . no authority is contained 
herein for forced issue of units to in- 
dividuals who do not wish to draw or 
buy; them,” 


Chaplains felt this practice encouraged 
promiscuous behavior, and one chaplain in 
the Western Flying Training Command 
who opposed the illegal policy was told to 
leave his base within “‘twenty-four hours” 
and given “an unsatisfactory” rating. The 
Northwest African Air Force Chaplains 
Conference of June 1943 made the follow- 
ing recomendations to the commanding 
general: 


c. That there be censorship for Red 
Cross and Special Service stage shows. 

d. That the Army free itself from 
the stigma of sponsoring houses of 
prostitution. 

e. That the practice of organiza- 
tional commanders compelling soldiers 
to carry prophylactic packets as a re- 
quirement for a pass to be issued be 
stopped as per War Department Cir- 
cular No. 53, 23 February. 1942.** 


A sound observation in regard to the 
means of promoting moral responsibility 
was pointed out by Chaplain Josiah G. 
Chatham of the Ninth Air Force who said: 


The Army inherits the virtues and 
the vices of the society which it rep- 
resents. It can do little to cure them. 
Only military states use their military 
establishments as schools of virtue. On 
the other hand, the means used by 
civilized society should also be used 
by the Army; recognition of God’s 
grace and of a religious motive; a 
soundly formed public opinion; the 
removal of obvious temptations to evil 
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and dissipation; the substitution of the 
wholesome to absorb leisure time and 
to permit relaxation. There is no sub- 
stitute for love of God and there is no 
substitute for love of country.*’ 


The youth of America caught in the rapid 
pace of mobilization faced a paradox: that 
of relinquishing many vital decisions to a 
patriarchal system headed by a com- 
mander who was almost all powerful, 
while at the same time having to be ma- 
ture and disciplined in the face of haz- 
ardous duty. Many simply did not find 
their way. Some felt that the conventions 
and values of society were in another world; 
some resented authority and discipline in 
any form; some thought they could “beat 
the system” and didn’t put forth any effort 
that could be diverted to other interests. 


How effective was the work of the chap- 
lain in meeting problems of morale? In a 
survey of chaplains who had served in 
Europe, 93 percent of the chaplains inter- 
viewed felt their service was regarded as 
materially helpful in promoting military 
efficiency, one percent felt that the work 
was looked upon without value, and six 
percent felt that military authorities were 
indifferent to their work.** The Eighth Air 
Force Director of Psychiatry in October 
1944 sent a memo to the Eighth Air Force 
staff chaplain in which he said: 


It might interest you to know that 
in interviewing 98 successful combat 
crewmen returning to the ZI fora 
thirty day period of rest and recuper- 
ation, one of the questions asked was 
related to the work of chaplains on 
the field with combat crews. Although 
44 said they had no close contact 
with the chaplain, 54 stated that they 
knew their chaplains well and felt 
that they had been a very decided 
addition to the group. Twelve of these 
men felt that the chaplain had been 
a very critical help in allowing them 
to go on. . . . The work of the chap- 
lains on operational fields was of very 
definite . . . benefit in allowing men 
to continue in the face of rather 
severe difficulties. ** 
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Gill Robb Wilson, aviation editor of The 
New York Herald Tribune in September 1944 
after interviewing members of the Eighth 
Air Force in England, reported: 


A good chaplain, they claim, is 
worth his weight in gold, and a poor 
one is worse than none at all.... 
A quick prayer with the men before 
they climbed aboard for a mission to 
Berlin was better than a shot of 
brandy. . . . Knowing the chaplain 
will be there waiting if they come 
back wounded is a real comfort. 
Knowing he is back there praying 
while they are sweating through a 
mission is a first-class bracer. . . .*° 


The Supreme Commander, Allied Expedi- 
tionary Force, Dwight D. Eisenhower, said, 
“The work of the Army chaplain has been 
of inestimable value to American forces in 
Europe. Their selflessness and unfailing 
devotion to the spiritual and material wel- 
fare of millions of Americans have won for 
them the admiration, respect, and affec- 
tion of all commanders.” *® On the other 
side of the world, Brig. Gen. Donald R. 
Hutchinson, Chief of Air Staff for the Far 
East Air Forces, stated toward the end of 
the war: 


Stationed in areas where heat, rain, 
and wind made living and working 
more difficult than in any other 
theater in the world, these chaplains 
have given advice, comfort and help 
to thousands of officers and men. 
Their accomplishments have consti- 
tuted a very real contribution to the 
success of the American air arms in 
the Pacific war.*” 


At the end of World War II, General 


Brehon Somervell said of the chaplains: 


Living and working with the troops, 
the chaplains furnished one of the 
greatest morale factors in the war. 
Before battle and during it, the soldier 
could always turn to his chaplain for 
strength and courage, for the chap- 
lains followed the troops where they 
went. ... The wounded received help 
and consolation. ... The dead were 
buried in the cloak of their faiths.*® 


These statements chosen from many others 
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made during the war give an indication of 
the value which commanders placed upon 
the service of chaplains in promoting 
morale. 

There were many unusual circumstances 


— in which this was shown. When the forces 


on Guadalcanal were just holding their 
own in 1942, Chaplain George Khalil, 
called “‘the original hitch-hiking chaplain 
in the Pacific,” found his men on Espiritu 
Santo beginning to show the effects of 
“jitters.” One night a Japanese submarine 
surfaced outside Palijulo Bay and fired a 
number of rounds near the bomber strip. 
The men hugged the ground in mounting 
terror. Then the voice of Kahlil was 
heard, “Corporal, get the organ and we’ll 
sing ‘We’ll Gather by the River’! The 


tension was relieved. The submarine sub- 


merged and the camp went back to 
_ normal.*? 
The Christmas season of 1942 was a 
time when the morale of men in the South 
Pacific appeared to be slipping. It was 
their first Christmas away from home. 
_ However, the staff chaplain could report 

in 1943, ““When the New Year... rolled 

around the commanding officers of the 
various units could not say enough in 
praise of the work done by the chaplains 
- to alleviate the melancholy of men of their 
commands.” °° 

Chaplain Aubrey A. J. Zellner in Europe 
wrote to the Air Chaplain in 1944, “Have 
been bombed and strafed literally. . . 
Was honored by a commendation from 
the commanding general for contribution 
to morale while under fire. Was scared as 
everyone else. Was a better bluffer per- 
haps, but then the chaplain, above all, 
' can’t let the boys down.” *? 
| In the Pacific, a lone Jap plane bombed 
_an island base at tree-top height. After 
one of the runs, Chaplain Arthur Lively 
shouted, ‘Services tomorrow at 7 o’clock. 
I imagine you will all be there.” Every- 
one laughed, and it broke the tension. The 
historian of his group remarked, “P.S. The 
chaplain did have quite a crowd on Sun- 
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day. Yours truly could not get within 
hearing distance of the place.” Chaplain 
James Patterson was awarded the Legion 
of Merit for being “markedly responsible 
for the high standard of morale in the 
combat record of his group.” He was one 
of many chaplains who received decora- 
tions for similar reasons.°*? 

Several chaplains had unusual experi- 
ences in flying. Chaplain Herbert Rieke in 
North Africa was in a group whose job was 
to drop supplies from a base in Algiers to 
partisans in the mountains of southern 
France. As a rule, these missions were 
dangerous and had not been too successful. 
Chaplain Rieke went on a mission and 
held to the fact that, “God hath not given 
us the spirit of fear; but of power and of 
love, and of sound mind.” (2nd Timothy, 
1.7) The mission was successful, and the 
operations officer asked the chaplain to go 
with other planes on which he claimed 
there was a “jinx.” °° 

Another incident was that of Chaplain 
William C. “Smiley” Williams who was 
on a flight over the Pacific and some 500 
miles from land when the pilot sent for 
him. 

“Where are we, Colonel?” he asked the 
pilot. 

“Chaplain, we wish we knew!” 

“What seems to be the trouble?” 

“Our radio is out, gas is getting low, 
and we can't tell where we are. < .. 
Chaplain, we thought you might be able 
to contact the Big Man Upstairs, and get 
us some help.” 

The chaplain replied, ‘Fellows, I have 
already contacted the Big Man Upstairs, 
and I have assurance that this is not our 
day.” 

In spite of the terrible storm in which 
the plane flew, the mountain in the path 
of the plane, the low visibility that closed 
in most fields on the coast, the plane 
made a safe landing. The faith of the pilot 
and co-pilot and the chaplain was indica- 
tive of the faith which bolstered morale of 
flying men through the war.** 


Religion 
in the AAF 


Men confronting the possibility of death 
and caught up in a global war over which 
they personally had little or no control 
realized they needed resources of faith 
which they had but slightly tapped before. 
One chaplain in North Africa said of his 
first bombing experience: 


Those first few hours were horrible 
for me. It was too close. And that 
one moment awakened me from a 
world of unreality to a world of real- 
ity. I found myself thinking things dif- 
ferently from the way I had thought 
before. I could not look into my own 
mind and heart and analyze my reac- 
tions, but I could see how my assist- 
ant reacted. In those few moments he 
grew up. As I peered in his thoughts, 
I found first of all, the basic belief 
that every man has in God. I have 
found since that every man believes. 
Even the Arab boys were offering 
their prayers that night... . Every 
man, deep underneath, believes in 
God; but often it takes a crisis in his 
life to transform his belief into a liv- 
ing faith.” ? * 

The crisis of war made many a man turn 
to his fundamental faith in God in which 
he found strength and vision for the de- 
mands he faced. Mr. Will H. Hayes, Pres- 
ident of the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, said, “The bright- 
est and most enduring of the lights of 


* Superior figures refer to footnotes starting with p. 305. 


civilization is the spirit of religion. In war, 
it is the means of unity at home and of 
strength at the battle front.”” Queen Eliz- 
abeth of England in a 1943 empire-wide 
broadcast said, “I would like to add with 
my fullest conviction that it is on the 
strength of our spiritual life that the right 
rebuilding of our national life depends. In 
these last tragic years many have found in 
religion the source and mainspring of 
courage and selflessness they need.” ” 

Many prominent leaders believed that 
the spiritual issues in the war were so 
clear-cut that they were on God’s side in 
the struggle. Archbishop Spellman reported 
that Winston Churchill said he firmly be- 
lieved that God had saved England in sev- 
eral critical situations, notably, the failure 
of the Germans to follow up their success 
at Dunkirk, the calm sea which prevailed 
for the first day in many weeks at the 
time of the invasion of North Africa, and 
several other occurrences of like moment.’ 
General Dobbie, former Governor of Malta, 
the most bombed place in the world, said 
after the two-year siege: 

I am convinced that God does still 
answer prayer. During the siege of 
Malta, I was very conscious of the 
good hand of God upon us. I am sure 
that the continued safety of Malta 
was ultimately due to His Divine pro- 


tection. I believe that recognition of 
this fact was the secret of the spirit, 
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endurance, and fortitude shown by so 
many persons.* 


Gen. George S. Patton in an official com- 
munique stated, “It is my firm conviction 
that the great success attending the haz- 
ardous operation carried out on sea and 
on land by the Western Task Force could 
only have been possible through the inter- 
vention of Divine Providence manifested 
in many ways.® These statements and 
many others of like nature made by prom- 
inent Allied leaders throughout the war 
reminded men of the spiritual issues in- 
volved in the conflict and the resources of 
power that were available through faith in 
God. 

The importance of religion in the Army 
was pointed out by Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall who said: 


I am deeply concerned as to the 
type of chaplain we get into the 
Army, for I look upon the spiritual 
life of the soldier as even more impor- 
tant than his physical equipment. A 
good chaplain does not require a 
church; a poor one will empty a 
cathedral. 

The soldier’s heart, the soldier’s 
spirit, the soldier’s soul are every- 
thing. Unless the soldier’s soul sustains 
him, he cannot be relied upon and 
will fail himself and his commander 
and his country in the end. 

It is the morale—and I mean spir- 
itual morale—which wins the victory 
in the ultimate, and that type of 
morale can only come out of the re- 
ligious nature of a soldier who knows 
God and who has the spirit of religious 
fervor in his soul. I count heavily on that 
type of man and that kind of Army.° 


A favorite saying of General Marshall’s 
was, “Military power wins battles, but 
spiritual power wins wars.” ‘ 

The emphasis of the United States on 


religion in service by building hundreds of 


chapels, printing and distributing millions 
of copies of scriptures, and commissioning 
thousands of clergymen as chaplains repre- 
sented the greatest investment of money 
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Bombs made the pews and fighting men the 
congregation for this Easter service con- 
ducted by Ch. George J. 
England. 


Cameron in 


and personnel that our government had 
ever undertaken for religion in its history. 
Chaplain Gynther Storaasli in referring to 
these developments said, “Our government, 
not our churches, mind you, has taken the 
initiative and has set in motion a back-to- 
the-church, back-to-the-Bible, back-to-God 
movement the like of which church men, 
laymen and preachers, may have dreamed 
about but never thought could come to 
pass.” * Maj. Gen. Edmund B. Gregory, 
Quartermaster General, in July 1943 made 
a discerning statement concerning religion 
and morale when he said, ‘‘No matter 
how well a man is fed or clothed or 
trained, he cannot be a soldier unless he 
has within him a sincere belief in the way 
of living of the nation which he represents. 
Nothing will contribute more to that be- 
lief than the opportunity to worship as he 
chooses.” ° The same sentiment was em- 
phasized by Gen. Douglas MacArthur in 
his famous statement, “Throughout the 
history of mankind, symbols have exerted 
an impelling influence upon the lives of 
men. The cross and flag are embodiments 
of our ideals and teach us not only how to 


live but how to die.” ?° 
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Prayer after the first American flag was 


raised over the American Embassy in Tokyo. 
In the front row, left to right are: Admiral 
William Halsey, Lt. Gen. Robert L. Eichel- 
berger, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, and Ch. 
Eugene P. Walsh. 


While men attended chapel services, 
drew upon their personal resources of faith, 
and found a new depth of religious experi- 
ence, quite often this experience was not 
related directly to any denominational 
group. Dr. Dan Poling returning from a 
tour of the world’s battle fronts in Decem- 
ber 1943 said: 


On all the fronts where I have gone 
since August 1941, from England to 
North Africa, from South America to 
Egypt, India, and China, and in the 
camps at home, two things more than 
all others have troubled me, two 
things not good for America. First, 
positive bitterness against organized 
labor (perhaps I should write: against 
leaders of organized labor). Second, 
overwhelming indifference to organized 
religion." 


What did Dr. Poling mean by his state- 
ment? In the first place, the strikes at home 
in essential war industries aroused bitter- 
ness among servicemen who faced serious 
shortages of equipment. In the second 
place, men in the stress of combat were 
seeking fundamentals of faith, and they 
were not particularly interested in the 
organized church as such. Elsewhere, Dr. 
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Poling spoke in highest praise of the serv- 
iceman’s faith. The big question was 
whether the civilian church would have a 
faith as vital as that found by men flying 
the lonely skies or fighting in foxholes. 
Gill Robb Wilson after his 1944 visit 
among air units of the Eighth Air Force 
in England stated, “No one could tell me 
what effect the war was having on the 
spiritual life of men. All were certain the 
average member of a fighting crew took 
constant refuge in prayer. No one had 
ever heard an airman scoff at religion.” 
An interesting questionnaire “What Do 
You Think Of Religion?” was prepared 
by Chaplain Thomas Carter and admin- 
istered at the personnel redistribution cen- 
ters in an attempt to analyze and clas- 
sify the opinions of men returning from 
overseas in regard to religious customs and 
experiences. A majority felt that their ex- 
perience in the AAF had aided their at- 
tendance at worship services because these 
services were more accessible and directed 
to their personal needs or because of the 
sobering effects of combat. Nearly half 
these men recognized a change in their 
attitude toward religion, and this change 
was almost always favorable. The most 
common explanation was that they had 
found a new appreciation and understand- 
ing. A large majority spoke favorably of 
the work of chaplains. Adverse comments 


included such statements as “narrow- 
minded,” “tend to force religion and wor- 
ship on men,” “too much idealizing,” 


“partial to men of their own denomina- 
tion.” A survey of the first 2,985 question- 
naires completed by 714 officers and 2,273 
enlisted men from five oversea theaters, 
revealed the following statistics: 


Effect of Army Life on Attendance at Religious Service 


Ehel pital aye seashaaat 40% 


PinG@ened hana, euleeo 22 33 15 
NO CENA oo ou oll 5 47 32 45 
(Probably because of more intimate contact with 
clergymen than in civilian life.) 
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Helpful Influence 


Services More Convenient. 
Services Directed Toward 


Bensonale Necdsiais) Sl 133 30 
Sobering Effect of Combat 
Peperience « . . 5 «| 13 13 7 


Other Duties mr fe 42% 
Inconvenient, Lack of Time 21 
Army Environment 7 


No Interest 


52% 
38 14 
1 2 


Regular . 
Occasional 
‘Not At All 


Changes in Attitude Toward Religion as Result of 
Oversea Experience 


Changed 


No Change 51 
No Comment 107, 
Favorable 100 


Unfavorable 


Jew. Prot. 

Favorable 66% 60% 
Unfavorable 10 6 
No Comment 24 34 


(Most frequent remark: not enough chaplains) 1 


While the statement became popular in 
the war that “there are no atheists in fox- 
holes,” the observation may be made that 
religious faith was not usually found in the 
stress of combat. Rather, religious teach- 
ings that men already had embraced were 
a source of strength, and the time of peril 
made more dramatic their calling upon 
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them. There was a new awareness on the 
part of all servicemen and women of the 
resources which religion had to offer, and 
there was a new sensitivity to the cogency 
and relevancy of religious teachings to the 
peculiar environment of which they were 
a part. 


A focal point in this new awareness was 
the chaplain himself. Air Chaplain Car- 
penter said in a speech at Pittsburgh, 
June 1944: 


When these ministers became chap- 
lains, it became a necessity for them 
to live intimately with their troops 
that the message they brought from 
God’s holy word was one which was 
applicable to daily living and to daily 
problems. ... Men returning from 
combat have had experience with 
chaplain leadership which has made 
religion real to them. . . . I know of 
no minister... in the chaplaincy 
who was looked down upon because 
he was true to the ideals of his 
profession. ** 


The Seventh Air Force staff chaplain early 
in the war reported: 


Despite handicaps and the added 
difficulty of wide dispersal of units, 
the Air Force chaplains have succes- 
fully cared for the spiritual needs of 
the personnel of their organizations, 
and their monthly reports show a 
solidly sound morale foundation to- 
gether with a spiritual solidarity that 
proclaims the untiring zeal of the in- 
dividual AAF chaplain.’® 


The importance of chaplains’ activities in 
the Aleutians was indicated in a report of 
the Eleventh AFSC which said, “Due to 
climate, terrain, and isolation the chap- 
lain’s work played a vital part in the 
spiritual, moral, and morale needs of the 
men.” *® Senator Russell, one of five United 
States Senators who visited war fronts, re- 
ported, “Men who live close to death 
think on the spiritual side of life. We at- 
tended church services at several places 
and were much impressed by the manner 
in which the chaplains are carrying out 
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Mt. Olive Chapel in the Southwest Pacific. 


their manifold duties.” *7 Floyd W. Cooper 
in a short article published in March 1944 
from an oversea theater said: 


The comforts of home and of our 
Army camps in the States are now 
simple memories in this land 
men are not ashamed to pray aloud. 
Across the front of our little, rustic 
chapel I have placed this inscription, 
“Here men of faith solve their prob- 
lems!” We fashioned that little chapel 
with our own hands out of native 
timber. It is more popular than any 
in which I have ever served in the 
States.** 


This brief sentiment summarizes what 
many chaplains felt about their work. As 
men of God, they were needed. Though 
difficult the circumstances surrounding 
their ministry, they felt a bond of kinship 
with their men seldom known in civilian 
life. Companions to danger and death, 
sharing the same discomforts that faced 
their congregations, they could preach to 
life and turn men to the Eternal Light. 
They were realists. They had little time. 
But when they saw the light of faith in 
the eyes of men they had helped, they 
knew their work was worthwhile. When 
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an aircrew took communion before a mis- 
sion, they knew the reaching out of hu- 
man souls for a strength not their own. 
And when they buried a man they had 
known, they knew the wrenchings of heart 
that only those who have so lived can 
know. 

One of the great testimonies of faith 
was lived by chaplains who were prisoners- 
of-war. For example, in the Philippines 
there were 24 Army, AAF, and Navy 
chaplains serving at the time of the Jap- 
anese attack, and 16 of them died during 
the ensuing months and years of ordeal. 
Their heroism in the Battle of Bataan and 
Corregidor, as well as on the infamous 
Death March, was encouragement to their 
fellows. They were placed in three prison 
camps—Camp O’Donnell, Cabanatuan, and 
Bilibid. Chaplain Robert Taylor was 
among the group sent to Cabanatuan. The 
chaplains had their own organization led 
by Chaplain Oliver, the senior chaplain, 
who made religious assignments. All the 
prisoners were organized under a camp 
commander. Many of the men in prison 
brought their testaments, prayer books, 
and Bibles with them on the march from 
Bataan. The chaplains brought Bibles, 
missal books, and hymn books wherever 
possible. Hymns were copied on milk can 
wrappers. 

Worship services, Bible courses, and hos- 
pital visitation were part of the regular 
schedule. A church organization was set 
up in the prisoner-of-war camps, and a 
laymen’s organization included ushers, dea- 
cons for serving communion, and visitors 
to assist in visitation of the sick. The chap- 
lains grew their chapels by putting out 
papaya trees with permission of the camp 
commander in one corner of the com- 
pound. These quickly grew to a good 
height and a thatch lean-to was put over 
the altar which was made of wood. Choirs 
were formed throughout the camp. There 
were many baptisms, and a number of 
men dedicated their lives to full time 
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Christian service, some of whom entered 
the ministry and missionary work after the 
war. 

During the days and months of impris- 
onment the chaplains suffered as did their 
fellow prisoners. Chaplain Taylor was 
among 13 of the prisoners sentenced to 
solitary confinement, one of whom spent 
120 days in the “black box.” Chaplain 
Taylor spent some seven weeks in the 
“black box,” a small enclosure standing in 
the sun with insufferable heat and so 
small he could not stand or lie down at 
full length. Chaplain Oliver’s neck was 
broken by the rifle butt of a guard because 
he refused to tell how prisoners were ob- 
taining help from friendly Filipinos. Thou- 
sands of prisoners died from brutality, mal- 
nutrition, starvation, and disease. At first, 
the chaplains were permitted to conduct 
services in the morgue, then they were al- 
lowed to accompany the bodies to the 
graves for a brief burial service. 

Just before the liberation of the Philip- 
pines, Chaplain Taylor was among a group 
of 1,620 prisoners transported by the Jap- 
anese to Manchuria. On that desperate 
trip because of the sinking of a ship, bru- 
tality, and starvation, only 250 finally 
reached the chosen designation of Mukden. 
The rest had died along the way or had 
been so severely wounded or incapacitated 
that they could not continue. When the 
POW camp was liberated, Chaplain Tay- 
lor called a meeting of all personnel for a 
thanksgiving service. He said, “It was in- 
deed a day of thanksgiving. It was also a 
day of regret in that all of us recalled the 
many fellow prisoners who did not survive 
to witness the day of liberation. Our lib- 
eration service was perhaps the most sin- 
cere thanksgiving service men ever held. 
All through the Bataan campaign, the 
march, and the long months of prison, the 
men had never lost faith. Now, at long 
last, they were delivered.” 1° 

The faith which many servicemen redis- 
covered in time of war was indicative of 
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the faith they would live in time of peace. 
Mr. Frank L. Weil, President of the Na- 
tional Jewish Welfare Board, said: 


Through our work we have had the 
privilege of coming into contact with 
countless numbers of these servicemen 
and service women. We have watched 
them mature from uncertainty of the 
early days to the confident champions 
of liberty they are today. 

These youthful fighters are God- 
fearing men, participating in religious 
services and anxious for religious guid- 
ance. They will be among the leaders 
who will build the American fu- 

0 


CULE eee 


The statement by Mr. Weil was prophetic. 
Thousands of men made life-changing re- 
ligious decisions which led to baptism, re- 
ligious instruction, church membership, 
and even the ministry. 

This was an important goal of each 
chaplain. For example, Chaplain J. Edwin 
Orr reported on his early experiences in 
the AAF at Jefferson Barracks, Mo., as 
follows: 


In the first months at Chapel 8, 
Sunday morning service jumped from 
150 to 400. The total number of men 
addressed on spiritual topics rose to 
slightly more than 10,000. We got into 
trouble for packing 660 into a jerry- 
built recreation hall seating 300 and 
safe for no more than 350. The floor 
began to weaken, which was good 
publicity. 

“But numbers aren’t everything,” 
said my wife quietly. 

I prayed about that remark, and 
decided to do more evangelism. I re- 
frained from making an appeal to 
men attending their first chapel serv- 
ice, but made emphatic challenges on 
other Sundays. To my joy, twenties 
and thirties and forties made public 
decisions in the Sunday morning 
meetings.*? 


Southern Baptist chaplains were evangel- 
ists. In 1945, they took one tenth of the 
Centennial Evangelistic Crusade goal of 
1,000,000 or 100,000 professions of faith, 
and by the end of the year reported a 
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total of 91,740. During the years 1940 to 
1945, they reported 298,932 professions of 
faith.’ 

Another heart-warming story is the num- 
ber of men who made decisions to enter 
the ministry. The General Commission on 
Chaplains in 1945 mailed a questionnaire 
to Protestant chaplains requesting the 
names of men who were intending to pre- 
pare for the ministry. Though the ques- 
tionnaire came late in the war and little 
more than 50 percent of Protestant chap- 
lains answered, by early 1946 there were 
3,933 names submitted, which the Com- 
mission in turn sent to 40 denominational 
agencies for follow-up. The largest response 
was as follows: 


Ba pest (all) CrOUps)an = ne mee ot ee 1,028 
WiGtnOCIStee, cen ete ral Sie rece eae 753 
PLESDYLEDIAT ire tt reat ae ener ee eee 348 
MCUTUL CL ONA ae gre ORE Re are clon eee 295 
Disciples ava ke Panta Cees eek 152 
Congresationah- des kh Wee ee 95 


These recruits for the ministry represented 
all grades up to that of major but mainly 
they were sergeants and corporals. A great 
majority of the early names sent in were 
for men who had served overseas. When 
one considers that this survey did not in- 
clude Catholic or Jewish personnel and 
was answered by only half the Protestant 
chaplains at a late period in the war, it is 
significant. Helping these men was a thrill- 
ing part of each chaplain’s ministry. For 
example, Chaplain Ben Jackson at Lowry 
Field encouraged a shy newcomer to take 
an active part in the chapel program. He 
did until he was shipped to Africa. A year 
later he wrote back, “As you know I’ve 
had college training as an engineer. When 
I get out of the service I plan to be an 
engineer—but, God willing, it’s going to 
be an engineer for souls.” He went on to 
a successful career in the ministry. Twenty- 
five of the servicemen and women who 
participated in the Protestant services con- 
ducted by Jackson at Lowry Field went 
into full-time Christian work as mission- 
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aries, chaplains, and ministers of six de- 
nominations. It would be interesting to 
know how many priests, rabbis, and Prot- 
estant ministers, as well as other full-time 
Christian workers, were former servicemen 
and how many made their decision of vo- 
cation while in service. 

The greatest example of inter-faith co- 
operation in our century was demonstrated 
by chaplains across denominational, racial, 
and national lines. Chaplain Aryeh Lev 
said, “Back in our theological seminaries 
we always spoke of a world Divinity, but 
somehow this became just a God of our 
particular denomination.” ** However, from 
the time a chaplain entered service and 
until he left, he worked in closest cooper- 
ation with men of various faiths. The Air 
Chaplain in 1943 said, “I know of no 
group of men who are truly doing more 
for understanding among followers of the 
great religions than are the Army chaplains 
who work side by side with a common in- 
terest in the religious welfare of their 
men.” ** The Military Ordinariate in 1942 
said, “From the purely worldly point of 
view the harmony and charity that marks 
relations of Catholic chaplains with one 
another and with non-Catholics, is simply 
amazing.” °° Chaplain Frank H. Tobey in 
writing of the problems faced by chaplains 
in the jungle war of the Southwest Pacific 
said, “These chaplains gave life and pur- 
pose to others. They were ministers, priests, 
and rabbis, of more than 30 denomina- 
tions, yet they were one in spirit, united 
in their determination that men should not 
live or die without their desired spiritual 
ministration.” °° Chaplains soon found that 
what they held in agreement with one an- 
other was far more important than what 
they held in disagreement. Catholic, Prot- 
estant, and Jewish chaplains worked to- 
gether in harmony that men of all faiths 
might worship God according to the teach- 
ings of their churches and the dictates of 
their consciences. Also, there was no dif- 
ferentiation on the basis of race or national 
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background in any service. Protestant 
services were attended by men of many 
denominations. The average chaplain found 
this an exhilarating experience, for he 
learned to appreciate the contributions 
made by various religious groups. Chap- 
lain George F. Weiss, a Congregationalist, 
said: 

I have learned something from every 
group. From the Latter Day Saints I 
have learned a kind of clean-cut viril- 
ity; from the Christian Scientists a 
kind of gentility of spirit; from the 
Jews a sensitivity for the persecuted 
and oppressed; and the fundament- 
alist group has taught me a fervency 
of spirit. Religious people the world 
over have more in common than 
would be apparent by our divisions.?’ 


While in some instances this inter-faith 
cooperation was furthered by inter-faith 
services such as Thanksgiving and brother- 
hood programs, on the whole it was ex- 
hibited in the day by day service of the 
chaplain. For example, Chaplain Delahunt 
riding on a B-24 bomber one Sunday in 
the South Pacific arrived at an island 
shuttle station and wanted to say mass. 
He said: 


I located the Protestant chaplain 


and explained the situation. The 
chaplain thereupon went out person- 
ally and dug up 250 Catholic men, 
notifying them th 

on the island. He acquired a place 
for me to say mass. Cooperation like 
that makes a fellow feel pretty good.”® 


Chaplain George H. Dwyer of the Thir- 
teenth Air Force was placed on temporary 
duty at a Signal Air-Warning Battalion to 
conduct Catholic services. Chaplain J. C. 
Campbell, the assigned Protestant chaplain 
was in the hospital, so for two Sundays 
Chaplain Dwyer conducted a general serv- 
ice for Protestant personnel until Chaplain 
Campbell could join his unit in time to 
conduct services for Holy Week and 
Kaster.”° Many Protestant and Catholic 
chaplains organized Jewish groups, obtained 
literature, and found workers to conduct 


at there was a priest’ 
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Ch. Charles E. Smith (Protestant) conducting 
the service for Jewish men in England. 


the services. At one isolated northern port 
the Jewish New Year was celebrated with 
the Special Service Officer reading from the 
prayer book that was supplied by the JWB, 
the ceremonial wine was provided by the 
Catholic chaplain, and the sermon for the 
day was brought by the Protestant chap- 
lain.*° In 1946 one chaplain at a North 
African station preached to a congregation 
that included Americans, British, Greeks, 
Abyssinians, Egyptians, Syrians, Armenians, 
Sudanese, and others. After prayers and 
scripture readings in English, Greek, and 
Arabic, the audience joined in singing the 
hymn in three languages.*? 

The warm fellowship which chaplains 
found with clergymen of denominations 
other than their own and which they 
found with men of all religious persuasions 
was one of the inspiring chapters in each 
chaplain’s service. Perhaps the greatest 
example of it was in the story of the four 
chaplains who died in the sinking of the 
USS Dorchester early in the war. Rep- 
resentatives of the Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jewish faiths, one of them an Air 
Corps chaplain, they gave their life pre- 
servers to other men, and prayed while 
the ship was sinking. In a very dramatic 
manner their heroic action pictured the 
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The Four Chaplains demonstrated the brotherhood of faith. 


brotherhood that existed day by day among 
chaplains of all faiths. 


The Flyer’s Faith 


The environment of air in which pilots 
and aircrews lived, trained, and fought led 
them to a deeper realization of God. It was 
a faith they acquired without argument or 
conclusive debate. It was a conviction that 
grew upon them as they flew the lonely 
ways of the sky. Many cadets and pilots 
felt as Weber A. Hattrem, whose life span 
was January 1921 to February 1943, who 
as a cadet wrote: 

Sunlight glist’ning on silver wings 

Fathomless blue, like sapphire rings. 


The sound of pow’rful engines bringing 
To our ears, a sound, as angels singing. 


Puffy white clouds of alabaster, 
The vagrant thoughts of our Lord and Master. 


These are ours, a chosen few, 


Who are lucky enough to be part of that blue. 


We spend our waking hours flying 
Some are living, some are dying. 


i INTERFAITH. 
BIN ACTION 
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Though the thought of death is none too cheering 
I hope when I see it nearing, nearing. 

I'll be on the softness of heaven’s breast 

Doing the thing I love best. 

Flying—*” 


One flyer writing to his family expressed 
it as follows: 


It seems a fellow just gets to realiz- 
ing that God is there—all around 
us—because such beauty and vastness 
could not otherwise be understood. 
You can’t argue with a sunset that is 
so immense and beautiful that it 
makes a whole Fortress grow speech- 
less. We get so we sort of understand 
God and feel he is real—because 
there is such overwhelming evidence 
all around us.*° 


Chaplain Elmer Tiedt reported that 
Colin Kelly was his best friend at Hickam 
and that Kelly and his wife didn’t miss a 
service for eight months before Kelly’s 
going to the Philippines. Cecil Daniel 
Smith in “An Aviator’s Prayer” said: 


O Lord of earth and sea and sky, 
Thine are the higher realms we fly; 
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Secure within Thy boundless care 
We safely trace the trackless air. 


Not fate nor chance that bids us rise: 
By Thine own law we climb the skies. 
Thy Spirit hovers ever near, 

Thy Presence drives away all fear. 


Thy purpose holds eternal sway, 
Thy hand doth guide the surest way; 
So for Thy wisdom, Lord, we pray: 
Grant us good judgment for this day. 


Not only the new perspective of flight 
inspired faith, but the hazardous problems 
of flying led men to think in terms of the 
basic realities of life. One pilot in encour- 
aging others to attend chapel said: 


We have done more thinking about 
the hereafter while trying to find that 
night traffic pattern than we did 
through four church services per Sun- 
day during a devout childhood... . 
Some of you think that God rides in 
the cockpit with you, and that’s prob- 
ably right. He has had to be there for 
some of us guys; there is no doubt 
about it. But remember this: when 
you get a pair of wings of your own, 
it is said that God gets out and only 
takes an occasional check-ride with 
you to see how you are getting along.*° 


However, Col. Robert Scott wrote a famous 
war book with the title, God Is My Co-Pilot, 
and one combat pilot said, “I allot an 
hour a day to God and allow nothing to 
interfere with His time.” *° 

Men facing the hazards of flight in com- 
bat seemed to feel that God was riding 
with them. One pilot said, ““We still fly 
our raids with the firm faith that God is 
riding our ship—sometimes you can actu- 
ally see and hear him.” Another aircrew- 
man said, “God is very close to us. We all 
say a prayer of thanksgiving when we 
sight our home. Even in the thick of com- 
bat, there are prayers on dirty-faced gun- 
ners’ lips.” Tech. Sgt. Joseph Monfort 
upon his return to the States from combat 
in the Ninth Air Force said, “I never felt 
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An airman prays. This altar was in the 96th 
Bomb Group chapel, England. The window 
in the background was dedicated to the 


memory of group members killed in action. 


as close to God as I did over there. It was 
every living, breathing moment of day 
and nite, and He would be there to ‘just 
chew the fat’ with me.” ** 

Chaplains knew that aircrew men who 
practiced their religious convictions were 
better able to endure the tension of com- 
bat and that many men found a deeper 
faith in combat. Chaplain Charles W. 
Wakefield of the Eighth Air Force told of 
a pilot who was severely wounded ona 
raid over Munich in which he suffered six- 
teen flak wounds in his chest and abdomen. 
When he recovered he became a regular 
attendant at worship services and even 
sought out the chaplain for religious dis- 
cussions. 

Lt. Robert Trenkle said, ““When I am 
in combat, I just call on God to look after 
me. There is nothing for me to worry 
about. All I have to do from then on is 
just do my job. If He wants me to come 
back, He’ll get me through.” Chaplain 
Roy Terry in North Africa one day met 
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some pilots returning from a mission and 
one of them, Clem Crowley, said, “Chap- 
lain, when that flak started coming up we 
knew you had the real answer to facing 
this life.” °* Four combat pilots were on 
their way to assignments in the European 
theater in 1945 when their B-17 developed 
serious trouble. One of the pilots calmly 
opened his Bible at the 23rd Psalm while 
the ship’s crew wrestled with controls dur- 
ing the most critical sixty seconds of the 
flight. He read the scripture verses loudly 
but unhurriedly as the crisis was experi- 
enced.*® Gen. A. C. Strickland in North 
Africa wrote a letter to his son on his son’s 
thirteenth birthday in 1943. Among other 
things he said: 


If you have a firm footing in your 
relationship with God, you need never 
worry about anything. How grateful 
I am that I can tell you this from 
the bottom of my heart. The things 
that you have been taught, You Must 
Live. . . . Our great General Mont- 
gomery loves and believes in God. 
That is his great weapon. In the dead 
of night to hear a bomb come scream- 
ing down and have it explode within 
a few yards of you; to have your tent 
ruined above and below your bed; 
and not to have one scratch upon you, 
is the time you, with tears of gratitude, 
will give thanks for your small knowl- 
edge of God! Yes, my dear boy, it 
happened to me, and it is needless for 
me to tell you how grateful I am to 
Mother for the things she taught me. 
Don’t ever be ashamed of what you 
know about God, and the greatest 
birthday gift I can give you, is my 
prayer that you will “grow in grace” 
each day. . . . Lovingly, Daddy.*° 


The faith of men in the AAF was dem- 
onstrated by the way they fought. For ex- 
ample, Flight Officer Dave Campbell on 
a strafing raid over Sardinia was coming 
in just 30 or 40 feet off the ground and 
ready to open up his guns when ahead of 
him, unable to reach a shelter, stood a 
woman with one child in her hand and 
another tucked under her arm. The 
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woman was too paralyzed with fear to 
move. “I waved to her as I went by,” was 
Campbell’s comment as he related the in- 
cident to Chaplain Terry.*? 

Many pilots and aircrew men felt that 
they owed their lives to their faith in God. 
Capt. M. L. Vinson of Houston, Texas, the 
pilot of a Flying Fortress on a raid over 
Germany was hit several times and there 
were at least two bad explosions inside the 
Fortress. Two engines were dead and the 
ship was wobbling badly and losing height. 
He ordered his ten shipmates to bail out, 
but at the last minute decided to bring 
the ship in although he would not allow his 
crew to take the risk involved. When he 
landed he said, “The Man Upstairs brought 
me down. I talked to him plenty—and He 
must have heard me. You see, the chips 
were down!” *? 

Clifford Anderson made a blind emer- 
gency landing at night when his own life 
and the lives of several civilians were at 
stake. He reported, “I never would have 
attempted a landing there in daylight—it 
wasn’t humanly possible. . . . The Lord 
did it for me.” *® A combat crew whose 
bomber had been crippled on a raid over 
Panape where the enemy flak had been 
particularly heavy, agreed to fast on the 
long trip back to the Marshall Islands, so 
they could go to confession and make their 
communion after interrogation as a way 
of saying thanks.** Lt. H. H. Dunn of the 
Twelfth Air Force, back after a tough mis- 
sion when his plane had been shot up by 
three enemy fighters, attended chapel and 
said, “You may think I prayed out of pure 
fear, but it was something more than that. 
I know I needed more than I was able to 
offer back. . . . It’s more than just a serv- 
ice to me tonight. I really want to offer 
thanks for my safe return today.” * 

The story of Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker’s 
crash landing in the Pacific on which the 
eight men on rubber liferafts drifted help- 
lessly for 21 days is a story of heroism and 
the victory of faith over circumstance. 
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Within a few months that story was told 
in three books: Seven Came Through, by Capt. 
Eddie Rickenbacker; We Thought We Heard 
the Angels Sing, by James C. Whittaker; and 
Life Out There, by John Bartek. Johnny Bar- 
tek later said, ‘“Those three weeks and what 
happened in them, in answer to our prayers, 
left me forever with a deep faith. I’ll never 
lose that.” *® James Whittaker told of the 
faith that he had found in those watery 
wastes. 

Another dramatic rescue was evidenced 
in the story of Maj. Allen Lindberg and 
his crew who crash-landed in the ocean 
and were able to get into two rubber rafts. 
Sgt. Hilario Hernandez started praying and 
sang hymns until his lips were too swollen 
and cracked to continue. The current 
pulled the rafts along at a rapid rate. On 
the second night they saw the silhouette 
of palm trees and three outrigger canoes 
coming toward them. They reported, “Our 
rescuers were Australian aborigines—black 
skinned fishermen from the mainland many 
miles away. They were on their way home, 
they said, when a strange urge came over 
them to come fishing here. They didn’t ex- 
pect to catch anything, but they couldn’t 
resist the impulse to come.” *” 

Another story of heroic faith flashed 
across the nation in February 1943. Brig. 
Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Commander of 
the Thirteenth Air Force, was rescued with 
14 others after five days and six nights 
adrift in rubber rafts when their Flying 
Fortress crashed into the Coral Sea. Gen- 
eral Twining related how they had crashed, 
got into their rubber rafts, and were 
caught in gales of near monsoon force 
which were interspersed with periods of 
blazing heat. He said, “Once a storm rose 
to terrific height, sending us streaking over 
the wave tops. ... It was like being pulled 
into a nightmare by a giant devilfish. The 
only food during the entire time was one 
bar of chocolate for all, a small can of 
sardines, and two albatross I killed with 
my .45.”” When asked how they were sus- 
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General Nathan F. Twining, CG of the 
Thirteenth Air Force, thanks Lt. Robert Feddern 
who picked up the flight party from life 
rafts on which they had drifted for six nights 


and five days. Standing between them are 
Major H. C. Seasbrook and Col. Glen C. 


Jamison. 


tained through all this, the General replied, 
“We were helpless. I just prayed out loud 
and was joined by the men.” * 

Another story concerned two airmen, 
members of the Summit Presbyterian 
Church, Germantown, Pa., who crashed 
on a mountain in Tibet. Each suffered a 
broken ankle. They faced almost impassa- 
ble mountains. They made their food for 
one day last eight days and for four more 
days had nothing to eat. Capt. Ridgley 
Hammell said, “It was very evident, right 
from the start, that it was far more than 
our skill that enabled us to survive the 
crash; and it was then that I started to 
pray. I know our prayer was answered; 
for I feel certain that we would never have 
gotten out of those mountains without it.” *° 

But what of the men who had deep faith 
but were not rescued from death? The 
Distinguished Service Cross was awarded to 
an Army Air Force sergeant, Howard G. 
Collette, who was a gunner in a bomber 
that was knocked out during an attack on 
Celebes in October 1943. Machineguns of 
Jap fighters either killed or wounded every 
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V-E Day services, like this one in England, found men praying. 


member of the doomed ship’s crew as it 
fell to the sea. Collette was seriously hurt, 
but he read aloud from his pocket Bible 
over the plane’s intercommunication sys- 
tem until they sank beneath the waves. 
He was not rescued. Yet, his faith impelled 
him to bring comfort to his comrades as 
they faced together their plunge into 
eternity. 

A young flyer was found dead, adrift in 
his liferaft somewhere in the Pacific. He 
had kept a diary for 24 days, after which 
he became too weak to continue it for the 
remaining six days that he evidently lived. 
His diary testified that he had been reared 
since childhood in a vital Christian faith. 
Yet, he was not rescued. Again, the vic- 
tory of faith over suffering is seen in the 
lines which this man wrote as he drifted 
helplessly in the watery wastes of the 
ocean. 

Perhaps their faith was vindicated in 
the unexpressed feelings of many service- 
men who hoped and dreamed that their 
efforts would make a better world. At Buck- 


ley Field, Colo., in 1944, there was a review 
for the presentation of the Purple Heart 
medal to the three months’ old son of an 
Army pilot who had been killed in action. 
Corp. Lee Wadlow in reporting this in- 
cident said that the commanding officer 
after the review said, “All men who wish 
to, may fall out and go to the chapel.” 
The writer added, “These big, tough sol- 
diers are falling out and going into the 
chapel to pray for a three months’ old 
child, to pray for a quiet and peaceful 
America for this child to grow up in. They 
are going to pray for all heroes and fathers 
who are fighting this war, and also to pray 
that we may go into battle on the side of 
God and righteousness.” °° That conviction 
was an important part of a flyer’s faith. 
During the war Chaplain Constantine 
E. Zielinski wrote a poem entitled ‘“‘The 
Air Force Psalm” which expressed the faith 
of men in the environment of space. He 
sent a copy of the poem to General Arnold, 
Commanding General of the Army Air 
Forces, whose distinguished service had been 
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such an important part in the development war, would echo the sentiment of this 
of military aviation. General Arnold replied: poem: 


Dear Chaplain Zielinski: I appreci- 
ate to the utmost the inspired expres- 
sions which you conceived and phrased 
as the universal invocation of all pilots 
and modeled to the form and content 
of the Twenty-Third Psalm. 

Your words reflect the convictions I 
have had since my first flight and in 
addition describe why it has been con- 
tended from the day man conquered 
the air that there are no atheists 
among aviators. 


Sincerely, 


H. H. Arnoip 
General, U.S. Army 
Commanding General, Army Aur Forces.*' 


The aircrew men, living and dead, who 
had found a love for flying and through 
flying had served their country in time of 


The Air Force Psalm 


The Lord is my Pilot. I shall not falter. 

He sustaineth me as I span the heavens; 

He leadeth me, steady, o’er the skyways. 

He refresheth my soul. 

For He showeth me the wonders of His firmament 
For His Name’s sake. 


Yea, though I fly through treacherous storms 
and darkness 

I shall fear no evil, for He is with me. 

His Providence and Nearness they comfort me. 


He openeth lovely vistas before me 
In the presence of His Angels. 

He filleth my heart with calm. 

My trust in Him bringeth me peace. 


Surely, His Goodness and Mercy 

Shall accompany me each moment in the air, 

And I shall dwell in His matchless heavens 
forever.°” 


Epilogue 


The Price of War 


The Army of the Dead, the wounded, 
and the prisoners-of-war was accompanied 
in its half-step march by chaplains. From 
Pearl Harbor to 30 September 1945, there 
were a total of 478 casualties among Army 
chaplains. This is the brief story: ' * 

Killedein, “ACHOn a, on) i8 O38 
Wounded in Action . . 273 


Prisoners-of- War 57 (including 14 
killed, 5 died) 


Missing-in-Action . . . 3 
Death Non-Battle 
(accident, disease) . . 82 


478 (including 

164 deaths) 
In his annual report for 1943, the Chief of 
Chaplains said there were 103 chaplain 
battle casualties by that time, which on a 
comparative basis had been exceeded by 
only two branches of the service, the Army 
Air Forces and the Infantry, respectively.’ 

Who were the chaplains of the AAF who 
paid the supreme price and how did they 
die? Here is the all too brief story: 

Andrew A. Bacigalupo, (DNB), 14 Au- 
gust 1945, as the result of jeep accident in 
Germany. 

Edward F. Bradley, missing-in-action, 28 
July 1944, in the Pacific and presumed 
dead on 21 February 1946. 

Ralph Brown, (KIA), died in hospital 
at Moji, Kyushu, Japan, on 31 January 
1945. 

Herbert F. Butterbach, (DNB), as the 
result of arteriosclerosis at Drew Field, Fla., 
16 August 1945. 

Thomas H. Clare, (DNB), missing-in- 
action on aerial flight between Yankai, 
China, and Chabna, India, 24 May 1944, 
and declared dead on 26 May 1945. 

Morris E. Day, (KIA), assigned to AAF 


* Superior figures refer to footnotes starting with p. 306. 


before missing-in-action 7 May 1942 at 
Corregidor, POW, and killed in action 7 
September 1944 off Mindanao in the sink- 
ing of a Japanese ship. 

Aidan H. Germain, (DNB), 14 April 
1946, AAF Regional Station Hospital, San 
Antonio, Tex., due to leukemia. 

Alexander Goode, (KIA), missing 3 Feb- 
ruary 1943 at sea in the North Atlantic, 
and declared dead 17 April 1943. He was 
one of the famed four chaplains on the 
USS Dorchester. 

Lawrence A. Gough, (DNB), 11 Septem- 
ber 1942, as the result of an airplane 
accident near Nashville, Ga. He was the 
first AAF chaplain to die in World War II. 

Roy A. Griffin, (DNB), 16 December 
1943, in a train wreck while enroute from 
Chaplain School to his first AAF assign- 
ment. 

Percy E. Haley, Jr., (KIA), missing 26 
November 1943 in Tunisia and presumed 
dead on 27 November 1943. 

Joseph V. LaFleur, (KIA), missing-in- 
action 7 May 1942 at Corregidor, detained 
by enemy, killed in action off Mindanao 
7 September 1944 on Japanese ship. 

Keith V. Munro, (KIA), 15 August 1943 
killed by exploding Japanese plane while 
conducting services. Chaplain Carpenter 
reported, “It is believed that Chaplain 
Munro is the first AAF chaplain to be 
killed in the theater of operation during 
this war.” ° 

James W. O’Brien, (KIA), who had been 
assigned to Nicholas Field, P.I., missing-in- 
action 7 May 1942 at Corregidor, detained 
by enemy, killed in action 24 October 1944, 
in South China Sea in sinking of Japanese 
ship. 

Martin J. O’Gara, (DNB), January 1946 
was enroute home from India when the 
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plane in which he was a passenger devel- 
oped engine trouble and crashed off the 
coast of Naples, Italy. It was thought that 
Chaplain O’Gara gave preference of para- 
chuting to other passengers, and when he 
got around to bailing out it was too late. 
He was buried in the U.S. Cemetery in 
Naples.* 

Richard K. Orr, (DNB), death 10 De- 
cember 1944, in Schick General Hospital, 
Clinton, Iowa. 

Floyd N. Richert, (DNB), killed 12 May 
1944, in March, England, in airplane col- 
lision (nonbattle). His death was probably 
the first for chaplains in the Strategic Air 
Forces in Europe. He served the Troop 
Carrier Command in Africa and Sicily. 
He was buried in Cambridge Cemetery 
on Saturday, 13 May 1944. 

William N. Roberts, (DNB), Troop Car- 
rier Command Headquarters, 20 September 
1943.° 

Eugene G. Robinson, (DNB), missing 30 
August 1944, between Nadzab, New Guinea, 
and Biak Island, presumed dead on 26 
February 1946. 

James R. Shaw, (KIA), 30 July 1944, 
Biak Island, by Japanese bombing, just after 
last worship service prior to transfer. 

Joseph G. Vanderheiden, (KIA), 5th Air 
Base Group, missing-in-action 7 May 1942 
in Philippines, detained by enemy, killed in 
action 15 December 1944 in sinking of Jap- 
anese ship. 

Thurman Vickers, (DNB), 14 August 
1944 at Yuma, Ariz., as result of heart at- 
tack. He had served as staff chaplain of 
Tenth Air Force in the CBI and was staff 
chaplain of the Western Flying Training 
Command at the time of his death. He was 
on a routine staff visit at Yuma AAB. 

Louis Werfel, (DNB), 24 December 1943, 
Twelfth Air Force, killed in plane crash. 
Werfel, of Birmingham, Ala., was a 27-year- 
old rabbi who, because of poor eyesight, was 


not required to serve overseas but on his © 


insistence was assigned to Air Force units 
fighting in North Africa. Werfel, covering 
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the vast expanses over which American 
troops were dispersed in the early days, be- 
came known as the Flying Rabbi. On the 
occasion of Chanukah in 1943, he was on a 
tour of various outposts to conduct services. 
During this trip he was grounded by bad 
weather. Some 200 miles away, across a 
mountain range, men were waiting for him. 
He caught a hop, but in a matter of min- 
utes after take-off, he was dead, his plane 
having crashed into an unseen mountain 
top.® 

Mel E. Wertman, (DNB), killed in an 
aircraft accident at Casablanca, French 
Morocco, 23 February 1945, three weeks 
after he left the United States for an oversea 
assignment. 

Earl O. Widen, (DNB), 28 June 1944, at 
Hethel, England. He was the second chap- 
lain to be buried in the Cambridge Ceme- 
tery, England. His funeral was conducted 
by Chaplain Arthur Dodgson, USSTAF 
Staff Chaplain, 1 July 1944. 

The following AAF chaplains were 
wounded as the result of enemy actions: 

James H. Dickinson 

Clifford A. Hewitt 

Edward N. Maxwell 

William A. McAdoo 

Philip H. Oxnam 

Willis L. Stafford, 49th Fighter Group, June 

1944, survived bombing but lost leg. 
This list does not include those who were 
injured and hospitalized as the result of air- 
plane or vehicle accidents. Nor is there any 
list available of those who suffered serious 
illness. 

The following chaplains were detained by 
the enemy as prisoners-of-war: 

Ralph Brown 

Morris E. Day 

Joseph V. LaFleur 

Robert P. Taylor (in AAF before and after 
imprisonment) 

Joseph G. Vanderheiden 

Leslie F, Zimmerman 


Only Robert P. Taylor and Leslie F. Zim- 
merman returned alive. ‘There are no chap- 
lains of the AAF listed as detained by the 
enemy for any theater other than the Pacific. 
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(Unless otherwise indicated names are those of chap- 
lains—active duty and retired) 
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AAFPOA Army Air Forces Pacific Ocean Areas FEC Far East Command 
ADC Air Defense Command 
AC Air Corps G-1 Deputy Commander for Personnel 
AEF American Expeditionary Forces GHQ General Headquarters 
AF Air Force (Gale Government Issue 
AFB Air Force Base GO General Order 
AFPAC Army Forces Pacific 
AFSC Air Force Service Command Ind Indorsement 
AG Adjutant General 
AGF Army Ground Forces J) Jewish 
AGO Office of the Adjutant General JWB Jewish Welfare Board 
AMC Air Materiel Command 
APO Army Post Office KIA Killed in Action 
AR Army Regulation KofC Knights of Columbus 
ARC American Red Cross 
AS Air Service LDS Latter Day Saints 
ASF Army Service Forces LO: Letter Order 
ATC Air Transport Command 
AUS Army of the United States Mo Rpt Monthly Report 
AWOL Absent Without Leave MOS Military Occupation Specialty 
MTO Mediterranean Theater of Operations 
BBC British Broadcasting Company 
NATOUSA North African Theater of Operations, 
Cc Roman Catholic U.S. Army 
CANRA Committee on Army and Navy Reli- NBC National Broadcasting Company 
gious Activities Non Com Non Commissioned 
CBI China-Burma-India Theater 
CCC Civilian Conservation Corps OCCh Office, Chief of Chaplains 
CE Christian Endeavor OCS Officers Candidate School 
CG Commanding General O/S Oversea 
Ch Chaplain 
Cir Ltr Circular Letter le Protestant 
CMTC Citizens Military Training Camps POW Prisoner of War 
CO Commanding Officer PRO Public Relations Office 
CofCh Chief of Chaplains PTA Parent Teacher Association 
Com Commissioned PX Post Exchange 
DNB Death non-battle RAF Royal Air Force 
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RCAF 


SAACC 


USAF 
USAFE 
USO 
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Royal Canadian Air Force 


San Antonio Aviation Cadet Center 
Strategic Air Command 

Special Order 

Services of Supply 

Service Specialty Number 


‘Table of Authorization 
"Technical Manual 
‘Table of Organization 


United States Air Force 
United States Air Force Europe 
United Service Organization 


USSR 
USSTAF 


VD 
V-E Day 
V-J Day 


WAG 
WD Cir 
WPA 


YMCA 
YWCA 


ZI 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
United States Strategic Air Forces 


Venereal Disease 

Victory in Europe 
Victory in Japan 
Women’s Army Corps 
War Department Circular 


Works Progress Administration 


Young Men's Christian Association 
Young Women’s Christian Association 


Zone of Interior 
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Chaplains Serving 


Atelomits 


WWI, 1917-1919—Assignments varied from one month 
to more than a year.. 


Browne, A. F., Post Field, Taylor Field 

Brown, Milton M., Wilbur Wright Field, O. 

Bryne, Joseph T., Lee Hall, Va., (Balloon Sch.), 
SES OO) 

Burton, William C., Barron Field 

Carr, James Henry, Wilbur Wright Fld, O. 

Carroll, William M., Morrison, Va. 

Clark, James P., Gerstner Fld., La., 34 

Clemons, E. C., 7th Av. Inst. Cent., AEF 

Cochran, Fred, Love Fld., Tex., 37 

Creeden, Joseph, Park Fld., Tenn. 

Coholan, Philip F., Kelly Fld., Tex., 30, 42 

Day, John W., St. Blin Air Fld., France, AEF, 32, 
35, 40 

Dieckman, Francis J., Rockwell Fld., Calif. 


Doherty, Francis B., Ft. Sam Houston, (conducted 
a service at Kelly Fld., the earliest on record.) 


Dowd, Dennis H., Ft. Omaha, Nebr. (Balloon Sch.), 
Camp Pike, Ark., killed in airplane fall. 

Dubois, Paul E., Spruce Prod. Div., 33, 38, 43 

Dunnigan, James A., Hq, Aero Gen. Sup. Depot, 
ile 

Elliott, R. J., 1st Air Depot, Colombey, 33 

Brdmanw Galvin 2.) ‘Hazelhurst Fld, 4.1, N-Y:, 
Mitchel Fld., L.I., 29, 4/ 

Fealey, John J., Wilbur Wright Fld., O. 

Gayer, T. W., Post Fld., Ft. Sill, Okla., 37, 4/ 

Graham, William R., Aero Gen. Sup. Depot, Mor- 
rison, Va., 29, 32, 41 

Griffiths, George A., Air Service, St. Jean Des 
Morts, Aerial Gen. Sch. 

Hafner, Casper A., Hazelhurst Fld., L.I., N.Y. 

Hamlin, Julian D., Ft. Sam Houston, served at 
Kelly Fld. 

Hamrick, William L., Kelly Fld., Tex. 

Hand, Clifford Nott, Spruce Prod. Div., 4/ 

Hawkins, John S., 3rd Av. Inst. Cent., AEF 

Hoag, Frank V., Spruce Prod. Div., 35 

Isbell, Jefferson F., Carruthers Fld., 33 


* Page numbers given where cited in text. 


Jenkins, Paul B., U.S. Army Base Hosp. No. 22, 
AEF, served at 2nd Art. Aerial Obs. Sch., 32 

Keane, William C., Ist Air Depot, AEF 

Kilgour, Alexander J., Gerstner Fld., La. 

Lane, E. E., Aviation School, Aulnot 

MacDonald, William D., Arcadia, Calif., (Balloon 

Sch.) 

MacDonald, William J., Beaumont Barracks, France, 

AEF, served 2nd Av. Inst. Center, 26, 42 

Macelwane, Francis J., Payne Fld. 

McAdams, Edward P., Aero Gen. Sup., Morrison, 

Wing Gal 

McDermott, Terence S., Av. Con. Camp, Waco, 

Tex., 36 

McGourty, Gerald S., U.S. Army Base Hosp No. 
22, AEF, served at 2nd Art. Aerial Obs. Sch., 32 

McNamara, Bernard J., Gerstner Fld., La. 

Miller, John Leo, Carruthers Fld., Ft. Worth, Tex., 

24, 34, 35 

Molinelli, E. E., Aero Gen. Supply Depot, L.I. 

Monahan, John Francis, Kelly Fld. 

Murray, Francis A., Av. Camp, Waco; Camp 

Greene, N.C.; Supply Depot, L.I., 3/, 42 

Norman, Joseph D., Call Fld, Tex., 35, 38 

Nowak, Andrew T. F., Arcadia, Calif., (Balloon 
Sch) 3G3345036: 

O’Brien, James, Selfridge Fld. 

O’Connell, Fabian V., Ellington Fld. 

O’Dowd, Dennis, Camp Pike, Ark., 44 

O’Keefe, John D., Kelly Fld. 

O’Leary, Michael, Kelly Fld. 

Ottman, Donald R., Post Fld., Ft. Sill, Okla., 35 

Parker, Roy H:, Ellington’ Fid., Tex., 27, 35 

Phalen, Paul S., Ist Motor Mech. Reg., Av. Sect., 
France, AEF, 25, 37 

Rand, Fred G., Kelly Fld. 

Reardon, Francis C., Eberts Fld., Ark., 22 

Reese, John E., Ellington, Tex., 35 

Reynolds, Paul R., Spruce Prod. Div., 3/ 

Rice, George D., Rockwell Fid., Calif., 2/ 

Richardson, Benjamin J., Ft. Omaha, Nebr., (Bal- 
loon Sch.) 

Rogers, Edward S., Kelly Fld. 
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Wo, Ihieyel Isl, Shorter lrcoel, IDINy. 32 oe 

Ryan, Edwin J., Rich Fld., Tex. 

Sanders, W. L., Ft. Omaha, Nebr., (Balloon Sch.) 

Shank, W. O., 2nd Corps School, Chatillon Sur 
Seine (Aviation Fld), 22, 32, 33, 38 

South, Orlando R., Wilbur Wright Fld., O. 

Stamps, D. F., 4th Motor Mech. Reg. AEF, 25 

Stephens, Charles H., Kelly Fld., Tex.; Eberts Fld., 
Ari oSn OF, 42, 

Stevens, Charles H., Eberts Fld., 3/ 

Strickland, Henry B., 3rd Mot. Mech. Air Serv, 
AEF, Camp Greene, N.C., 36 

Sullivan, John J., 3rd Av. Inst. Center 

Swanson, Emerson E., Kelly Fld.; Brooks Fld.: 
Camp John Wise (Bal Sch.); 26, 43 

Sweeney, Clement P., Langley Fld., Va., 5/ 

Tarskey, Benjamin J., Ellington, Tex., 32, 35 

Temple, Thomas F., 1st Air Depot, Colombey, AEF 

Thompson, Newton, Hq, Aero Gen. Sup. Depot, 
Idling INEM 5 25) 

Troy, James J. A., Eberts Fld. 

Underhill, Chester J., 2nd Motor Mech. Reg., AEF, 
St. Maixent, France, 37 

Unruh, John G., Camp Morrison, Va., (Hq, Air 
Ser. Depot), 37 

Velte, L. J., 3rd Av. Inst. Center, AEF 

Waggoner, Huel E., Kelly Fld. No. 2, 43 

White, Arthur J., Taliaferro, 22, 42 

Wood, E. W., Hq, Air Service, Tours, France, 
(briefly); Beaumont Barracks, Tours, France; 
also served Air Field; /9, 22, 26 


Between WW I and WW II, 1920-1939 

Axton, J. T., Jr.. March Fld., Sept. 30-Feb. 33 

Ballentine, H. J., Mitchel Fld., June 29-Apr. 31 

Bean, J.C., Scott Fld., May 36-Feb 39 

Beebe, M. O., Chanute Fld., June 32-Jul 35 

Booner, Frank B., Nichols, P.I., Mar 25-Apr 28, 
Sep 33-Jul 36 

Boyd, R. E., Langley Fld., Dec. 19-Dec 23; Nich- 
ols, P.I., Apr 24-Mar 25; 51, 64, 71 

Branham, E. W., Luke Fld., T.H., 1924-27; 57, 64, 
65, 66, 76 

Carpenter, Charles I., Langley Fld., June 39-Aug. 
a8, Dil Beh, DO ll, C85, 8, Fly WO, 18 

Carroll, R., Selfridge Fld., June 28-Aug 28 

Coholon, P. F., Hamilton Fld., June 36-Nov 37 

Cooper, W. L., Maxwell Fld., May 36-Aug 39 

Corcoran, C. A., Av. Gen. Supply Depot, Fairfield 
Fld., Nov 20- ; 5/, 73 

Day, M. E., March Fld., Mar 38-Jan 40 

Decker, Silas E., Langley Fld., Nov 36-; 5/, 68 

Deibert, R.C., Chanute Fld., June 39-Oct 40 

De La Vergne, J. B., Scott Fld., June 34-Feb 35 

Ensrud, Joseph O., Nichols, P.I., Jul 36-Jul 39 

Futcher, Clifford P., Chanute Fld., Apr 23-Sep 27; 67 

Geiger, H. J., Chanute Fld., Mar 21-Dec 22 

Graeser, Charles F., Scott Fld., May 26-Sep 28; 
March Fld., Oct 28-Sep 30; Ft. Stotsenberg, 
Pies Clark Fid.65) 66, 6/7571. /25 70 
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Griffin, E. J., Chanute Fld., Nov 28-Sep 30; Kelly 
Fld., Oct 36-Apr 39; Randolph Fld., Apr 39- 
Mileke 4s SWE olen Gen, Als, WB D5 Hi, HE 

Hagan, F. W., Hamilton Fld., Sep 38-Jul 40 

Harkey, Claude S., Brooks Fld., Feb 29-Jul 36; 5/, 
Th, Hs US 

Harkins, T. A., March Fld., Jan-Sep. 21; Ross Fld., 
Sep 21-Nov. 22; Brooks Fld., May 26-Feb 29 

Hayes, T. E., Hamilton Fld., Sep 40-Apr 41 

Head, H. C., Scott Fld., Aug. 28-Apr 30 

Heagney, H. A., Kelly Fld., Apr-Aug 31 

Hill, Charles W. B., Kelly Fld., Sep 31- ; 7/ 

Hockman, J. D., March Fld., Jan 33-Aug 34; 69 

Howart, W. T., Mitchel Fld., Oct 21-Dec 23 

Isbell, J. F., Brooks Fld., Dec 21-Oct 22 

Jaeger, Vernon P., Wheeler, T.H., Oct 34-Sept 
B15 Dos, O/ 

Johnson, H. J., Ellington Fld. 

Jones, N. A., Mitchel Fld., Sep 35-Mar 40 

Katt, A. A., Barksdale Fld., Dec 39-Jun 41 

Kelly, T. L., Mather Fid., Jul 21-Sep 22 

Levesque, P., Selfridge Fld., Jun 29-Jul 31 

Lloyd, Walter R., Langley Fld., Apr 28-Dec 33; 5/ 

MacDonald, L. J., Kelly Fld., Dec 29-May 31 

MacKenzie, F. P., Scott Fld., Sep 21-Mar 26 

Martin, E. E., Kelly Fld., Oct 31-Apr 36; March 
Fid., Apr 36-Apr 38; 5/ 


McCann, J. H., Kelly Fld., Apr 29- ; 73 


_McGoohan, J. J., Langley Fld., Dec 39-Jun 40 


McMurry, George J., Randolph Fld., Feb 32-Mar 
BK On aly Hk KS) 
McNally, E. T., Selfridge Fld., Jan 32-Aug 34 
Miller, C. L., Barksdale Fld., Apr 37-Sep 40 
Miller, Frank Le, Luke 1932973 
Moehlmann, F. H., Chanute Fld., Aug. 30-Aug 32 
Monahan, J. F., Kelly Fld., Dec 19-Aug 21 
O’Neill, J. H., Selfridge Fid., June 26-Jul 27 
Parker, Roy H., Ellington Fld., Apr-Sep 19; Hick- 
am Fld., T.H.; Mar-Sep 39 
Phillips, H. F., Selfridge Fld., Jul 36-May 40 
Purdy, C. O., Selfridge Fld., Jul 22-Feb 26 
Quinn, P. J., Selfridge Fld., June 35-Nov 36 
Reilly, S. J., Hamilton Fid., Jan 35-June 36 
Reynolds, Maurice W., Carlstrom Fld., 1920-22; 
DF NO Ow (Ove DO, Ch, WO) Jl, HE. HE 
Reynolds, O. W., Ellington Fld., Aug 21-Jul 22; 7/ 
Rogers, Ralph W., Langley Fld., Jun 33-Dec 36; 
Scott Fld., Apr 39-Jul 40; 5/, 66, 75 
Rupp, P. B., Scott Fld., Jan 33-Sep 34 
Schroder, Peter C., Nichols, P.I., Jul 39-Aug 41 
Sececina, Thomas J., Barksdale Fld., Sep 40- 
Southard, Harry D., Nichols, P.I., Apr 28-Jan 31 
Spaulding, E. I., March Fld., Nov. 19-Mar 21 
Sutherland, A. D., Chanute Flid., Sep 27-Oct 28 
Swan, T. E., March Fld., Dec 34-Jul 36 
Tarsky, Benjamin, Ellington Fld., Jul 18-Sep 19; 
Brooks Fld., Jun 20-Sep 21; France Fld., C.Z., 
Jul 28-Jul 31; Selfridge Fld., July 31-Nov 31; 
Chanute Fld., Nov 35-Mar 36; 54, 55, 64, 77 


| 


{ 
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Thompson, F. M., Mitchel Fld., Jul 26-May 29 

Tibbals, R. H., Mitchel Fld., Nov 20-Jul 21 

Vaughan, A. F., Nichols, P.I., Jun 31-Jun 33; 
Barksdale Fld., Nov 33-Apr 37 

Weed, E. H., Mitchel Fld., Dec 23-Mar 26 

Westcott, H. R., Jr., Kelly Fld., 1923; 64, 65 

Westerman, J. W., Brooks Fld., Jul 36-Mar 38; 
Randolph Fld., Mar 38—-Feb 40 

Wolverton, Wallace I., Chanute Fld., May 36-May 
39; 68 

Wood, Ernest W., Mitchel Fld., Mar 31-Sep 35; 
69, 73 

Wood, Stephen R., Langley Fid., 1923-Apr 28; 5/ 


WW II, AAF 


Ackman, Frederick J., Meth., 159 
Adams, Noel Theophilus, Disc. of Christ 
Adams, Thomas E., Jr., Meth. 
Addington, Melvin J., Meth. 

Adkins, George D., Meth. 

Adler, Bartholomew A., Cath. 
Ahlemeyer, Edward H., Luth. (Mo.) 
Albert, John E., Cath. 

Albert, John F., Cath. 

Albert, Theodore R., Jr., Meth. 
Albrecht, Ernest W., Luth. 
Alexander, Lloyd M., Epis. 

Allen, Carlton C., Presb. (USA) 
Allen, Forrest H., Cath. 

Allen, Harry W., Presb. (USA) 

Allen, Hershel H., Bapt. (S) 

Allen, Ira Bigelow, Meth. 

Allen, Philip J., Meth. 

Allen, Ray L., Bapt. (S) 

Allen, Ross J., Disc. of Christ 
Anderson, Charles E., Meth. 
Anderson, Philip F., Bapt. (Con. Am.) 
Anderson, Richard E., Presb. (USA) 
Anderton, John L., Cath., 108, 228 
Andrew, Joseph D., Ev. & Ref., 107, 197, 229 
Andrew, William H., Bapt. (S), //0 
Andrews, Edwin W., Cath., 173, 182, 225, 248 
Andrews, Howard A., Cong. Chr. 
Andrews, James A., Meth. 

Angel, Camillus, Jewish 

Applegren, Walter N., Presb. (USA) 
Appleton, Julius G., Cong. Chr. 
Arant, Francis Marion, Disc. of Christ 
Archibald, John H., Cath. 

Armstrong, Floyd J., Disc. of Christ 
Armstrong, Fred, Meth. 

Arnold, Morris F., Epis. 

Aron, Milton, Jewish 

Aswell, Ulysses Selby, Bapt. (S) 
Atkinson, Elbert L., Nazarene 

Auer, Francis L., Cath. 

Augustine, Leon A., Cath. 
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Austin, Charles L., Meth. 

Autrey, Estus A., Bapt. (S) 
Avant, Asa F., Bapt. (S) 
Babbidge, Carlton Mayo, Bapt. (Con. Am.) 
Bacigalupo, Andrew A., Cath. 
Backus, Aaron, Bapt. (S) 

Bacon, Howard W., Meth. 
Baechler, Ildephonse C., Cath. 
Bagby, Charles Lee, Cong. Chr. 
Bailey, Howard L., Presb. (USA) 
Baker, John W., Cath. 

Baldwin, Conrad C., Bapt. (S) 
Baldwin, Francis B., Meth. 

Ball, J. Kelly, Bapt. (S) 

Ball, Kenneth W., Disc. of Christ 
Ballon, Sidney, Jewish 

Bankston, Paul A., Meth. 

Barbee, John D., Bapt. (S), //4, 115 
Barber, Edward J., Disc. of Christ 
Bard, James T., Meth. 

Bare, Paul W., Meth., 229 
Barger, Lyman T., Meth. 

Barish, Louis, Jewish 

Barney, Delbert, LDS 

Barr, Harold J., Cath. 

Barrett, Martin J., Cath. 


Barrett, Sidney H., Jr., Presb. (USA) 

Barringer, John D., Luth. (ULCA), /53, 170, 204, 
210} 

Barrons, James G., Presb. (Un) 

Bartlett, Henry M., Cong. Chr. 

Bashaw, William N., Presb. (Un) 

Bass, Solomon A., Meth. 

Bastian, George M., Bapt. (S) 

Bates, Carroll M., Epis. 

Batten, Augustus, Epis. 

Batty, Walter G., Meth. 

Bauer, Thorpe P., Cong. Chr. 

Baumgartner, Martin W., Luth. (Mo.), 198, 2/9 

Bayer, Emil G., Meth. 

Bayless, Edward S., Presb. (US) 

Bays, Samuel M., Bapt. (S), /60, 167, 185, 187, 248, 
254 

Bazzell, Robert S., Bapt. (S) 

Beadle, Winans F., Meth. 

Beals, Lawrence B., Meth. 

Bean, James C., Meth., 193 

Beardsley, Whitmore E., Cong. Chr. 

Bearse, Theophilus L., Presb. (USA) 

Beasley, Albert E., Bapt. (N) 

Beasley, Revere, Epis. 

Beatty, Donald C., Meth., 7/8 

Beaudet, Lionel E., Cath., 2/9 

Beck, Gerald O., Cath. 

Becker, James M., Meth. 

Becktel, Russell G., Un. Breth. 

Beeby, William H., Bapt. (N) 
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Behnke, Albert A., Luth. (Mo.) 
Behnken, John W., Jr., Luth. (Mo.) 
Behrens, Henry J., Luth. (Mo.) 
Behrmann, Elmer H., Cath. 
Belcher, Thomas E., Bapt. (S) 

Bell, Alden J., Cath., /09 

Bell, Fred L., Bapt. (S) 

Bell, Samuel M., Meth. 

Belton, Joseph P., Cath. 


Bennett, John S., Presb. (US), 1/00, 102, 108, 124, 126, 


LISI OZ OZ 21g ZL OW 220 
Bennett, William J., Cath. 
Benson, Francis V., Cath. 
Benson, William B., Cath. 
Bentley, Ira A., Bapt. (S) 

Berger, William E., Cong. Chr. 
Berkowitz, Sidney M., Jewish 
Bernfeld, Benjamin, Jewish 
Bevan, Vernon F., Cong. Chr. 
Beyer, Anthony J., Cath. 
Biasiolli, Robert J., Cath. 

Bielitz, Walter J., Luth. 

Biggers, Sherrill B., Meth. 

Biggs, William H., Meth. 
Billingsly, Richard, Cong. Chr. 
Billmann, Adolph B., Disc. of Christ 
Billy, Method C., Cath. 

Birdsall, Bergen W., Meth. (Free) 
Birkelbach, Elwood J., Meth. 
Bischof, Gerald J., Cath. 

Bishop, Chester L., Bapt. (S) 
Bishop, William E., Meth. 

Bittle, Clifford E., Bapt. (S) 
Blackburn, Glen A., Epis. 
Blackburn, Russell H., Presb. (USA) 
Blackford, Ernest J., Bapt. (S), 108 
Blackwell, Frank A., Meth. 
Blackwood, James H., Presb. (Un) 
Blaine, Alfred W., Bapt. (S) 
Blaisdell, Russel L., Presb. (USA) 
Blakly, Harold F., Meth. 
Blaylock, Hugh F., Meth. 

Blick, Fred M., Presb. (Un) 
Bliss, Daniel, Cong. Chr. 

Bliss, Vernon R., Bapt. (N) 
Blomstrom, Thomas J., Cath. 
Blouch, Herbert R., Un. Breth. 
Blue, David C., AME, Zion 
Bodard, Jack P., Disc of Christ 
Bodine, Carlton W., Meth. 
Boggins, Joseph P., Cath. 

Boggs, Clyde S., Meth. 

Bohner, Russel H., Meth. 

Boice, William S., Disc. of Christ 
Bond, Claude, Cong. Chr. 
Bonner, Durand H., Bapt. (S) 
Booze, Henry C., Meth. 
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Boozer, Matthew E., Meth. 

Borbe, Franz G., Bapt. (S) 

Borden, Harley L., Meth. 

Boren, Amos L., Meth. 

Boren, Dallas L., Ch. of Christ 
Bormann, Daniel J., Cath. 

Boston, James A., Bapt. (S) 
Bothwell, Robert H., Bapt. (N) 
Bouchelion, William C., Presb. (US) 
Boucher, Arnold R., Meth. 
Boucher, Morris R., Meth. 
Bouchey, Wilfrid J., Cath. 

Bourne, Donald S., Cong. Chr. 
Bower, St. Clair Hayden, Bapt. 
Bowmar, John M., Meth. 

Bowser, George G., AME 

Boyd, Archie N., Meth. 

Boyll, Lawrence R., Meth., 95, 185 
Brach, Stanley C., Cath. 

Braden, Donald D., Disc. of Christ 
Bradford, R. Y., Bapt. (S) 

Bradley, Edward F., Cath. 

Bradley, Lawrence, Bapt. (S) 
Bradshaw, James C., Disc. of Christ 
Brady, Charles A., Cath. 

Branham, E. L., Disc. of Christ, 1/67, 180 
Brann, Harrison A., Epis. 

Branyan, William H., Jr., Bapt. (S) 
Brasington, Frank K., Bapt. (S) 
Bray, William D., Meth. 

Brayton, Elmer W., Bapt. (N) 
Breen, Frank W., Presb. 

Breger, Marcus, Jewish 

Brenner, Arthur E. K., Bapt. (N), 222, 232 
Bresnahan, William J., Cath. 

Brew, John M., Cath. 

Brewster, Edward E., Meth. 
Brickey, Riley A., Bapt. (S) 
Briggs, Wilmer A., Meth. 

Brigman, Hollis D., Meth. 
Brimberry, Edgar H., Disc. of Christ, /08 
Brinker, Aquinas Paul, Cath. 
Brinkley, William S., Presb. (USA) 
Britt, Floyd M., Bapt. 

Brittain, Nathaniel H., Bapt. (S) 
Brock, Oliver Wendell, Bapt. (Con. Am.) 
Brockwell, Charles W., Meth. 
Brodie, Terence J., Cath. 

Brohm, Edgar H., Luth. (Mo.) 
Bromham, Frederick W., Cath. 
Brooks, George W., Bapt. (S) 
Brosnan, Thomas F., Cath. 
Broussard, Milburn J., Cath. 
Brown, Burgess, Bapt. (N) 

Brown, Charles L., Presb. (US) 
Brown, Charles T., Cong. Chr. 
Brown, Howard W., Meth. 
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Brown, James G., Cong. Chr. 

Brown, John K., Meth. 

Brown, John L., Meth. 

Brown, Lynn H., Meth. 

Brown, Millard R., Bapt. (S) 

Brown, Ormonde S., Disc. of Christ, /0/, 205 
Brown, Ralph W. D., Meth., 85, 258 
Brown, Thomas R., Bapt. (S) 

Brown, William M., Presb. (USA) 
Brown, William R., Bapt. (S) 
Brown, Willis A., Bapt. (S) 

Browne, Joseph L., Cath. 

Browning, Charles H., Meth. 
Brubaker, Lauren E., Jr., Presb. (USA) 
Bruce, Alexander D., Bapt. (N) 
Bruce, Charles F., Presb. (USA) 
Bruce, Leonard L., AME 

Bryan, Oscar E., Jr., Bapt. (S) 

Bryan, Sheppard, Bapt. (S), /6/ 
Bryant, John A., Epis. 

Bryden, John E., Bapt. (N) 

Bubnick, George J., Cath. 

Buck, Charles M., Disc. of Christ, 204 
Buckley, Albert J., Cath. 

Burant, Alexander A., Cath. 

Burch, Loren W., Cong. Chr. 

Buren. William H., Meth. 

Burgess, John A., Disc. of Christ 
Burke, Charles A., Cath., 246 

Burke, Joseph H., Cath. 

Burke, Leroy D., Cath. 

Burkhart, Vernon M., Disc. of Christ 
Burnette, Lester E., Bapt. (S) 

Burns, Edward J., Cath. 

Burns, Gilbert J., Cath. 

Burns, Robert L., Disc. of Christ 
Burns, Terence F., Cath. 

Burns, William Parker, Presb. (US) 
Burris, James A., Meth., /69, 269 
Burseth, Charles A., Luth. (N.L.C.) 
Butt, Henry C., Meth. 

Butterbach, Herbert F., Cath. 

Byrd, Charles E., Bapt. (Nat’l. Con. of Am.) 
Byrd, William O., Meth. 

Cabaniss, James A., Presb. (US) 
Cagle, John F., Meth. 

Cain, Wesley R., Meth. 

Caird, Almon E., Cong. Chr. 
Calhoun, Edwin C., Meth. 
Callaway, James A., Meth. 

Calner, Alexander W., Cath. 
Calvert, Robert C., Meth. 

Cameron, George J., Meth., 16/7, 228, 232, 254, 277 
Cameron, Virgil A., Luth. (Un) 
Campbell, Daniel V., Cath. 
Campbell, Gordon P., Cath. 
Campbell, Joseph C., Nazarene, 283 


S17, 


Canning, John R., Bapt. (S) 

Cardon, Eliezer L., Jewish 

Carlin, James A., Meth. 

Carlin, John, Cath. 

Carlson, Carl G., Meth. 

Carlock, Freddie W., Disc. of Christ 

Carlson, Dean W., Presb. (USA) 

Carmichel, Alexander C., Meth. 

Carmody, Alfred J., Cath. 

Carnan, Charles W., Jr., Epis., 159 

Carpenter, Charles I., Meth., 93, 99, 100, 101, 102, 
NES, WU WO, TIE, TNT SAS, WAD, WA WEES, SAGs, 
127,129, 143, 144, 146, 147, 148, 153, 154, 175, 
Wis WES), PN, BPI, FED, CE), ADD, PMY, AYE 

Carpenter, Solomon L., Bapt. (S) 

Carr, Harry O., Disc. of Christ 

Carraway, Burnie R., Bapt. (S) 

Carriker, Elmer I., Meth. 

Carroll, Anthony G., Cath. 

Carroll, James W., Cath. 244 

Carter, Julius C., AME 

Carter, Thomas M., Meth., /60, 278 

Carter, Wade L., Cong. Chr., 206 

Cartwright, G. W., Disc. of Christ 

Casey, Dahlgren E., Meth. 

Casey, Joseph P., Cath. 

Cedarbaum, David IL., Jewish 

Chagnon, Emil U., Cath. 

Chamberlain, Oren V. T., Epis., 163, 188 

Chambers, Richard P., Presb., (USA) 

Chance, Maxwell J., Bapt. (N) 

Chandler, Chester E., Presb. (USA) 

Chant, George W., Meth. 

Chapman, Milo L., Ch. of God 

Chapman, Robert B., Jr., Meth., 133 

Chartier, Wilfred A., Cath. 

Chase, Aubrey B., Bapt. (Am.) 

Chase, Richard, Chr. Sci., 172 

Chase, William J., Epis. 

Chatham, Josiah G., Cath., 169, 227, 247, 273 

Chazin, Pinchos J., Jewish 

Cheever, Alvin F., Jr., Bapt. (N) 

Childers, Clovis G., Meth. 

Chilton, Claude L., Nazarene 

Chisholm, Thomas W., Presb. (USA) 

Christensen, Morley W., Meth. 

Christiansen, Donald G., Presb. (USA) 

Cirami, Anthony A., Cath. 

Clancy, John L., Cath. 

Clanton, John H., Bapt. (Nat’l.) 

Clare, Thomas H., Ev. & Ref., 229 

Clark, Donald B., Disc. of Christ 

Clark, Hugh S., Epis. 

Clark, Percy C., Meth. 

Clark, William L., Bapt. (S), 247 

Clasby, William J., Cath. /82, 196, 206, 207, 208, 
Ppa Peal 
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Cleary, Donald M., Cath. 

Cleary, Mark J., Cath. 

Clements, Theodore S., AME 
Close, Charles D., Presb. (USA) 
Clossey, Harold P., Cath. 

Coaker, Colon P., Bapt. (S) 
Coakley, Edward C., Cath. 
Coakley, Joseph M., Cath. 

Coan, Francis X., Cath. 

Coburn, Jesse L., Jr., Disc. of Christ 
Coby, James E., Bapt. 

Cochran, Nickles A., Presb. (B) 
Coe, Arden W., Presb. (USA) 
Coffee, James R., Bapt. (N) 

Colby, Richard G., Meth. 

Cole, Harold W., Disc. of Christ 
Cole, Joseph G., Cath. 

Cole, Solon L., Bapt. (S), 760 
Coleman, Jeremiah F., Cath. 
Coleman, Raymond F., Cath. 

Coll, Joseph P., Cath. 

Collett, Martin J., Cath. 

Collins, Carl A., Bapt. (S) 

Collins, Clarence C., Meth. 
Collins, John J., Cath. 

Collins, Joseph N., Cath. 

Colloty, Ronald T., Cath. 

Combs, Harold D., Disc. of Christ 
Combs, Kenneth B., Bapt. (S), 228 
Combs, Kermit S., Bapt. (S) 
Comfort, Clarence R., Jr., Presb. (USA) 
Comperry, William D., Meth. 
Conard, Arlyn E., Meth. 

Condon, William T., Cath. 
Connell, John R., Cath. 

Connelly, Richard J., Cath. 
Conner, George, Presb. (USA) 
Conners, Vincent J., Cath. 
Connor, William P., Cath. 
Connors, Joseph B., Cath. 

Cook, Arthur P., Church of Christ 
Cook, William W., Meth. 

Cooley, Vernon A., LDS, 27/ 
Cooper, Allan L., Meth. 

Cooper, Floyd W., Meth., 280 
Cooper, Horace N., Cong. Chr., 125, 161, 175, 269 
Cooper, James H., Meth. 

Cordill, Tunis S., Jr., Gong. Chr., 190, 260 
Coriston, Charles V., Cath. 
Cormack, Everett H., Bapt. (Am.) 
Corpening, Albert N., Bapt. (N) 
Cory, Herbert W. H., Meth. 
Cory, Reginald E., Meth. 

Costner, Robert L., Bapt. (S) 
Coughlin, Matthew J., Cath. 
Courtenay, Arthur G., Presb. (US) 
Coward, Robert D., Meth. 
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Cowder, Ceceil C., EUB 

Cowee, James F., Bapt. (N) 

Coyle, Patrick J., Cath. 

Coyne, Edward J., Cath. 

Coyne, Vincent J., Cath. 

Cox, James R., Meth. 

Craig, Andrew K., Cong. Chr. 
Craig, John G., Cong. Chr. 
Crawford, Luke W., Cath. 

Crist, Milton B., Meth. 

Crosby, Kenneth W., Disc. of Christ 
Crossett, Jesse H., Presb. (Cumberland) 
Crosson, James C., Epis. 20/, 202 
Crothers, Robert R., Presb. (USA) 
Crowe, Earl, Disc. of Christ 

Crowe, James R., Meth. 

Crowe, Robert M., Presb. (US), 253 
Crowley, Florence W., Cath. 
Cuddy, Paul J., Cath. 

Cuellar, Leonard, Cath. 

Cullen, John T., Cath. 

Cullom, Peter E., Bapt. (S) 


Cunningham, Calvin S., Presb. (Cumberland) 


Curd, John T., Bapt. (N) 
Curran, Joseph P., Cath. 
Curry, Gilbert H., Meth. 
Curry, Marlin B., Presb. (US) 
Cuthbert, Samuel S., Bapt. (N) 
Cuttress, Albert L., Cath. 
Cyran, William T., Cath. 


Czeslowski (Chess), Edwin R., Cath., 153, 187 


Dahlheimer, Cosmas R., Cath. 
Dahlquist, Lloyd W., Bapt. (N) 
Daina, Mordecai M. H., Jewish 
Dalin, William Z., Jewish 
Dalrymple, George B., Disc. of Christ 
Dalton, Jack P., Bapt. (S) 

Daly, Joseph G., Cath. 

Daniel, John I., Cong. Chr. 
Daniels, John F., Luth. (Mo.) 
Danielson, Eric L., Ev. Mis. Cov. 
Danner, Bernard L., Luth. (Mo.) 
Darling, Albert W., Meth. (Free) 
Davenport, Jonas L., Meth. 


Davenport, Rowland A., Bapt. (Con. Am.) 


Davidson, James A., Bapt. 
Davidson, James R., Jr., Epis. 
Davidson, Robert, Bapt. (N) 
Davis, Harry M., Disc. of Christ 
Davis, Haven N., Presb. (USA) 
Davis, Howard, Meth. 

Davis, James R., Evang. 

Davis, Roy C., Meth., 109 


Davis, Willard G., Meth., 779, 192, 213, 222 


Day, Herschel H., Bapt. (S) 
Day, Morris E., Bapt. (S) 
Dean, Clare E., Meth. 
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Dearing, Franklin H., Bapt. (S) 
Decker, Silas, EUB, 1/38, 206 

Deffner, Edward G., Luth. (Mo.) 
Deitch, Russell A., Disc. of Christ 
Delashaw, Fred A., Bapt. (S) 

Delk, Frederick A., Bapt. (S) 
Denelfo, Arthur J., Cath. 

Dennis, Frank D., Meth. 

Dennis, Orville, Cong. Chr. 

Dent, Dorsey Edward, Disc. of Christ 
Denton, Cecil F., Chr. Sci. 
Depkiewicz, John F., Cath., 246 
Desmond, Francis J., Cath. 

Dever, Charles A., Cath. 

Devlin, John F., Cath. 

Devlin, Joseph A., Cath. 

DeVore, Charles L., Disc. of Christ, 244 
Diamond, James P., Cath. 

Diaz, Luis L., Cath. 

Dickason, Henry F., Bapt. (S) 
Dickinson, James H., Bapt. (S), 154, 206 
Dickson, Charles W., Bapt. (S) 
Dickson, James W., Jr., Presb. (US) 
Dickson, Joseph S., Bapt. (N) 
Dickson, Lawrence A., Bapt. (S), 200 
Diehl, Paul E., Disc. of Christ 
Diener, John E., Cath. 

Dieter, Karl 1., Cath. 

Diggs, Harold C., Bapt. (S) 
Dinwiddie, George W., Meth. 

Dion, Joseph J., Cath. 

Dirks, Herman E., Presb. (USA) 
Diver, Neil F., Cath. 

Dodds, Carl J., Meth. 


Dodgson, Arthur S., Bapt. (N), 106, 107, 134, 204, 


TESS, BSE 
Dollar, Charles C., Cong. Chr. 
Donahue, Joseph M., Cath. 
Donald, Samuel E., Meth. 
Donnelly, George T., Cath. 
Donnelly, John T., Nazarene 
Dopak, Stanley A., Cath. 
Dorais, Lionel G., Cath. 
Doran, Dennis J., Cath. 
Dorn, Frederick G., Cath. 
Dorney, William J., Cath. 
Dorre, Walter E., Luth. (Mo.) 
Doty, Harold E., Bapt. (N) 
Doudna, John C., Meth. 
Dougherty, Robert L., Disc. of Christ 
Douglas, Charles K., Presb. (USA), /62, 167 
Douglas, John A., Cong. Chr. 
Dowden, Milton L., Bapt. (N), 230 
Downey, William Barry, Luth. (Un) 
Downey, William Bertrand, Cong. Chr. 
Downs, John W., Meth. 
Doyle, Thomas A., Cath. 


Dryden, Dean W., Meth. 
DuBose, T. J., Bapt. (S) 

Duffy, Richard M., Cath. 
Dugan, John J., Cath. 

Duggan, Frederick J., Cath. 
Duggan, John P., Cath. 

Duggan, Stephen, Cath. 

Duhan, Henry, Ev. & Ref., 272 
Duhl, Arthur L., Un. Breth. 

Dun, Angus, Jr., Epis. 

Duncan, Floyd A., Meth. 
Dunkelberger, Harold A., Luth. 
Dunn, Peter A., Cath., 56, 109 
Dunn, Waldo E., Meth. 

Dunne, John R., Cath. 

Duran, Donaghey W., Meth. 
Durbin, Carl C., Presb. 

Durney, Joseph J., Cath. 

Duross, Thomas A., Cath. 
Duvall, James T., Disc. of Christ 
Dwiggins, John B., Bapt. (S) 
Dwyer, George H., Cath., 283 
Dyess, Julian L., Bapt. (S) 

Eaker, William F., Meth. 

Earley, David A., Meth. 

Earley, Herbert R., Bapt. (S) 
Early, John E., Bapt. (S) 
Easterwood, James N., Bapt. (S) 
Eastwood, John H., Presb. (Un), 244 
Edgar, George B., Presb. (USA) 
Edgar, Thomas A., Meth. 
Edmonds, Leonard S., Presb. (USA) 
Edwards, Francis R., Luth. (Un) 
Edwards, Lawrence A., Cath. 
Edwards, Leonard P., Bapt. (N) 
Elder, Newton C., Presb. (USA) 
Ellenbogen, Edward, Jewish 
Eller, Clarence H., Luth. (Am.) 
Ellett, Lertis R., Ch. of Christ, 125, 158, 185, 244 
Elliott, James E., Meth. 

Ellis, Cassius M. C., Bapt. (Nat’l) 
Ellison, Alfred M., Meth. 

Ellizey, Henry J. H., Meth. 
Elmer, Joseph C., Luth. 

Elrod, Ezekiel W., Meth. 
Engelbrecht, Nelson J., Bapt. (S) 
Engelhardt, Herbert G., Cath. 
Engell, Arthur T., Bapt. (S) 
Enlow, Elmer, Jr., Presb. (US), /6/ 
Ennis, Claude T., Cath. 

Enright, Neil F., Cath. 

Ensor, Wendell L., Meth. 
Eppling, Earl H., Disc. of Christ 
Erwin, William J., Meth. 

Essrig, Harry, Jewish 

Eubank, Graham S., Meth., //4, 7/5 
Eubank, Hale B., Epis. 
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Eure, Otho A., Bapt. (S) 

Evans, John O., Meth. 

Evans, John T., Jr., Meth. 

Evans, Lucius R., Bapt. (S) 
Evenson, Eldor A., Luth. 

Everts, Clinton R., Bapt. (Am.) 
Ewalt, James Lawrence, Presb. (USA) 
Fagan, John P., Cath. 

Fahnstrom, Hjalmar M., Luth. 
Fairman, Edwin B., Presb. (Un) 
Farley, Edward J., Cath. 

Farr, Thomas S., Meth. 

Farris, Walter L., Presb. (Un.) 
Faulds, William, Presb. (USA) 
Faulkner, Arthur M., Meth. 
Favier, George H. T., Cath. 

Fay, Thomas P., Cath. 

Feagan, Grady D., Bapt. (N) 
Feisst, Cyril A., Cath. 

Feldheym, Norman F., Jewish 
Fellows, John P., Meth. 

Fellows, Ward J., Cong. Chr., 243 
Felty, Charles L., Meth. 

Fenton, Horace L., Presb. (USA), 222 
Fenwick, Lawrence M., Epis. 
Fernan, John J., Cath. 

Feuer, Maurice, Jewish 

Fierman, Morton C., Jewish 
Betz unica tio hw sm lout 

Finke, John P., Cath. 

Finkle, Jesse J., Jewish 

Finn, Ralph W., Presb. (USA) 
Finnerty, Edward G., Cath. 
Finsaas, Clarence B., Luth. (N.L.C.) 
Fischer, Edward B., Bapt. (N) 
Fischer, Francis A., Meth. 

Fisher, George C., Disc. of Christ 
Fisher, Luke J. Cath: 


Fisher, Theodore O., Disc. of Christ, /52 


Fiske, Wallace G., Unit. 

Fitch, Frederick, 244 

Fitts, Robert O., Bapt. (S) 
Fitzgerald, Edward R., Cath., 242 
Fitzsimmons, Edward J., Cath. 
Fitzsimmons, John P., Cong. Chr., 190 
Fix, Charles J., Meth. 

Flaherty, Maurice G., Cath. 
Flaherty, William H., Cath. 
Flannery, Edward M., Cath. 
Flannery, Patrick J., Cath. 
Fleckles, Elliott V., Cong. Chr. 
Fleming, Clyde A., Disc. of Christ 
Flinn, Richard O., Jr., Presb. 
Flohr, Allen W., Meth. 

Florin, Ervin J., Ev. & Ref. 
Flynn, Francis M., Cath. 


Flynn, Thomas M., Cath. 
Foley, John E., Cath. 
Foran, Howard B., Presb. (US), 199 
Ford, Drue C., Bapt. (Nat’l. USA) 
Ford, Gerald K., Bapt. (S) 
Ford, Roy W., Disc. of Christ 
Fordham, Buford B., Bapt. (S) 
Forney, George L., Presb. (USA) 
Forrester, Donald F., Cath. 
Forrester, James O., Bapt. (N) 
Foster, Jewell D., Bapt. 
Foster, Robert K., Presb. (USA) 
Foster, Thomas E., Cath. 
Fountain, John R., Bapt. (N) 
Fowlkes, Paschal D., Epis., 740 
Fox, William E., Luth. 
Frank, Victor C., Luth. (Mo.), 27/ 
Franklin, Blake M., Bapt. (N) 
Prankliny Waft 7A Presbs (US) m232 
Fraser, Harry C., Meth., 57, 97, 102, 115, 124, 130, 
WEEE, GS), ME, WOE 
Frazier, ou le 
Frechette, Francis C., Cath. 
Frederick, Howard N., Presb. (USA) 
Frerking, Horace R., Luth. (Mo.) 
Freund, Hirsch E. L., Jewish 
Fruit, Byron S., Presb. (USA) 
Fruzia, Gerald O., Ch. of Christ 
Fulford, John F., Cath. 
Fulkerson, Maurice D., Meth. 
Fulmer, Wilmer P., Meth. 
Funderburk, Harvey C., Bapt. (S) 
Furman, Wilmer F., Luth. (Un) 
Fussell, Homer J., Bapt. (S) 
Gaffney, Conrad J., Cath. 
Gaffney, Hugh G., Cath. 
Gaffney, John G., Cath. 
Gaines, Stanley J., Cath. 
Gallagher, Eugene F., Cath. 
Gallagher, Hugh J., Cath. 
Gallagher, John F., Cath. 
Gallagher, John J., Cath. 
Galley, H. Stephen, Meth. 
Galligan, Alphonsus M., Cath. 
Gannon, Bernard J., Cath. 
Gannon, John E., Bapt. (N) 
Gant, Frederick D., Bapt. (S) 
Gardner, Marvin O., Bapt. (S) 
Garland, Otis W., Bapt. (S) 
Garner, John U., Bapt. (S) 
Garner, Maurice P., Bapt. (S) 
Garrenton, John S., Bapt. (S), 173, 179, 196, 200, 216 
Garrett, Willis E., Presb. (USA) 
Gasper, Oswald J., Cath. 
Gates, Edward P., Cath. 
Gault, Edward S., Meth. 
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Gaynor, William J., Cath. 

Geany, Nash Paul, Cath. 

Gearhard, Augustus F., Cath., 44, /09, 125, 164, 173, 
174, 183, 191, 194, 226, 228 

Gearhart, Kenneth M., /62 

Geigel, Francis G., Cath. 

Geiger, Leo, Jewish 

Geiger, Robert G., Meth. 

Germain, Aidan H., Cath. 

Gerner, George B., Cath. 

Getz, Francis L., Disc. of Christ 

Gibbs, Norman B., Presb. (US) 

Gibson, Ford. AME 

Gibson, Urbane L., Bapt. (N) 

Gicewicz, Edward P., Cath. 

Giddens, Earold D., Bapt. (S) 

Gieverich, Paul}. Cath. 93; 176,162, 185, 206, 225; 
229 

Gietz, Harold R., Luth. 

Gilbert, Norman M., Bapt. (S) 

Giles, Arthur D., Meth. 

Giles, Philip R., Univ., 253 

Gillespie, James H., Presb. (USA) 

Gilliland, William M., Bapt. (S) 

Ginter, John H., Presb. (USA) 

Girse, Milton F., Cath. 

Glasscock, Rodney D., Disc. of Christ, /67 

Gleason, Patrick J., Cath. 

Glenn, Hugh W., Meth. 

Glennon, John J., Cath. 

Glentzer, Harold M., Cath. 

Godfrey, Clyde C., Bapt. (S) 

Gold, Joseph M., Presb. (USA), 196 

Gold, Moshe M., Jewish, 778 

Gold, William B., Presb. (USA) 

Goldbeck, William, Luth. (Danish U.) 

Goldblum, Moshe V., Jewish 

Golder, William P., Bapt. (Con. Amer.), /70, 194 

Goldman, Meyer J., Jewish 

Goldstein, Albert S., Jewish 

Goldstein, Sidney, Jewish 

Goldston, Granville N., Disc. of Christ, 252 

Goldthwaite, George G., Presb. (USA) 

Goldembiewski, Paul V., Cath. 

Gonser, Ivan O., Meth. 

Gooch, Claude B., Bapt. (S) 

Goode, Alexander D., Jewish 

Gooding, Ernest A., Jr., Cong. Chr. 

Goodley, George W., Jr., Meth. 

Goodman, Alfred L., Jewish 

Goodykoontz, Jack T., Presb. (US) 

Gordon, Harold H., Jewish, /59 

Gordon, Morris, Jewish 

Goshorn, Robert S., Cath. 

Gosnell, Carlos A., Meth. 

Goss, Charles A., Bapt. (N) 
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Goss, Edward F., Cath. 

Gough, Lawrence A., Cath. 

Gould, Howard D., Cong. Chr., 204 

Graebner, Eugene J., Luth. (Mo.), 150 

Graf, John F., Cath. 

Graham, Arthur R., Unit. 

Graham, Richard M., Bapt. (S) 

Grannan, Vincent R., Cath. 

Grant, James A. G., Sr., Cong. Chr. 

Graves, Lawrence D., Cong. Chr. 

Gray, Albert J., Jr., Bapt. (N) 

Gray, George W., Bapt. (S) 

Gray, Montgomery J., Meth. 

Gray, William R., Jr., Bapt. (Nat’l. USA) 

Gredler, Joseph J., Cath., 125, 180, 190, 228, 229, 272 

Green, James A., Cath. 

Green, John T., Cath. 

Green, Philip L., Meth. 

Green, Sigfrid E., Cong. Chr. 

Green, William M., Jr., Epis. 

Greenberg, Sidney, Jewish 

Gregory, Randolph L., Bapt. (N), //8 

Gress, Mark W., Meth., /25, 175 

Griffin, Edmond J., Cath., 97, 99, 116, 138, 144, 192, 
201, 220 

Griffin, Frank W., Disc. of Christ 

Griffin, James C., Bapt. (Nat’l.) 

Griffin, Roy A., Bapt. (S) 

Griffith, John E., Meth. 

Grothe, Albert F., Luth. (Mo.) 

Grube, John W., Bapt. (S) 

Gruhn, August W., Luth. (Un.), //4, 115 

Guiler, Horace A., Meth. 

Gumm, Robert K., Epis. 

Gunn, Francis G., Cath. 

Gurley, Glenn A., Bapt. (S) 

Guthrie, Arthur R., Bapt. (N) 

Guthrie, McCoy, Meth. 

Guy, James H., Presb. (USA) 

Gwin, Ralph E., Bapt. (S) 

Hadley, John E., Bapt. (N) 


‘Hagemann, Harold D., Luth. (Mo.) 


Haggard, Russell C., Bapt. (N) 
Haggerty, Gerard A., Cath. 
Haggerty, James J., Cath. 
Hagood, Malcolm M., Bapt. (S) 
Haight, John M., Epis. 

Haines, Howard B., Presb. (USA) 
Hakim, Albert C., Disc. of Christ 
Halboth, Victor F., Luth. (Mo.) 
Haley, Henry J., Cath. 

Haley, Percy E., Jr., Bapt. (S) 
Hall, Junius Ernest, Meth. 

Hall, Lewis F., Bapt. (Am.) 
Hall, Russell M., Bapt. (N) 

Hall, Wilbur C., Meth. 
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Halsell, Aubrey C., Bapt. (S), 206 
Hamburger, Herbert F., Luth. (Un.) 
Hamer, Conrad, Meth. 

Hamilton, Carroll A., Bapt. (S) 
Hamilton, Waif, Bapt. (S) 
Hammon, Wilson C., Bapt. (S) 
Hand, Ralph W., Jr., Presb. (USA) 


Hankerson, Elijah H., Bapt. (Nat'l. USA) 


Hanley, Walter T., Cath. 

Hanley, William A., Cath. 
Hanlon, Thomas C., Cath. 
Hannan, Joseph M., Cath. 
Hannan, Leo J., Cath. 

Hannan, Philip M., Cath. 
Hanner, James Z., Unit. 

Hans, Kenneth A., Cath. 

Hanson, Arthur L., Bapt. (N) 
Hanton, Joseph R., Cath. 
Hargrove, James K., Cath. 
Harriman, Robert B., Presb. (USA) 
Harrington, John J., Cath. 

Harris, John L., Bapt. (S) 
Harrison, Ira A., Bapt. (S) 
Harrod, Carlton W., Meth. 
Harshaw, Fabian J., Cath. 

Hart, John J., Cath. 

Hart, William C., Cong. Chr., 2/9 
Hartman, Ervin H., Luth. (Mo.) 
Hartman, Kenneth E., Luth. (ULC) 
Harvey, Bernard F., Cath. 
Harvey, Cecil E., Disc. of Christ 
Harvey, Wilson W., Meth. 
Haskins, Edward T., Cath. 
Hastings, Comer H., Meth., 775 
Hatfield, Carl R., Presb. 
Hattaway, William L., Meth. 
Haugse, Ernest N., Luth. 

Hauser, Roscoe C., Jr., Epis. 
Hawko, Richard J., Cath. 

Hay, Thomas J., Cath. 

Hayes, Edward J., Cath. 

Hayes, Frank H., Bapt. (Am.), 97, 99 
Hayes, Robert C., Meth. (Free) 
Hayden, Gerald L., AME 

Healy, Austin L., Cath., /0/, 114, 115 
Healy, Francis B., Cath. 

Healy, John M., Cath. 

Heather, Fred., Meth. 

Heckard, Cecil L., Meth. 


Heidelberg, Frederick H., Presb. (USA), 20/, 226 


Heimsoth, Arnold E., Luth. (Mo.) 
Heintz, Richard C., Ev. & Ref. 
Helland, Olaf C., Luth. 

Hemans, Gordon B., Bapt. (N) 
Henderson, Phillips B., Bapt. (N) 
Henry, Edward C., Cath. 


Hensley, Wilbur R., Disc. of Christ 
Hepner, Thomas G., Cong. Ev. 
Hlesss Altred) Ven lauthss( Un.) 
Hession, Thomas J., Cath. 
Heuston, Leslie G., Disc. of Christ 
Hewitt, Clifford A., Meth. 

Hewlett, Carl W., Bapt. (S), /86 
Hickey, George M., Cath. 
Hieronymus, John, Luth. 

Hiester, Richard C., Cath., 776 
Higgins, Albert L., Cath. 

Higgins, John T., Cath., 247 

Hill, Hilary E., Cath. 

Hill ieester sie Meth: 

Hill, Ralph A., Bapt. (S) 

Hill, William B., Bapt. (Con. Am.) 
Hill, Woodrow W., Bapt. (S) 
Hillman, Carden A., Meth. 

Himes, John R., Luth. 

Hinckley, Christopher J., Cath. 
Hingson, John H., Bapt. (S) 

Hitt, Clark O., Bapt. (S) 

Hobgood, Clarence E., Bapt. (S) 
Hoch, Carl A., Un. Breth. 

Hodges, Norman E., Bapt. (S) 
Hoffman, Bernhardt G., Luth. (Mo.) 
Hoffman, Harold J., Ref. Am. 
Hofstee, Anthony L., Cath. 

Hogan, Daniel A., Bapt. (S) 
Hogan, Gerald J., Cath. 

Hogan, Ralph S., Disc. of Christ 
Hogg, Thomas M., Pres. (Un.) 
Hogshead, John W., Presb. (US) 
Holcomb, John S., Bapt. (Con. Am.) 
Holland, John E., Cath. 

Holmgren, Warner E., Luth. 

Holt, Archie N., Meth. 

Holz, Richard E., Salvation Army 
Honig, Emanuel M., Jewish, /78, 248 
Hood, William B., Presb. (US), 227 
Hoover, Harry F., Cath. 

Hoover, Thomas B., Presb. (US) 
Hope, William O., Meth. 

Hopkin, Wade S., Bapt. (S) 
Hopkins, Clarence L., Bapt. (S) 
Hopkins, Garland E., Meth. 
Horgan, Francis J., Cath. 

Horldt, Wilbur C., Bapt. (S), 775 
Horn, Howard P., Cong. Chr. 
Horn, Walter B., Presb. (USA) 
Hornbuckle, James P., Jr., Meth. 
Horner, Raymond A., Disc. of Christ 
Horning, Edward M., Cath. 
Horsell, Earl B., Meth. 

Hortin, Paul R., Meth. 

Houde, Paul R., Cath. 
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Houle, Cecil T., Cath. 

Houser, Alvin E., Disc. of Christ 
Hovermann, Vincent T., Cath. 
Howard, Harold B., Presb. (USA) 
Howard, Judson D., Bapt. (N) 
Howell, Lewis R., Epis. 

Howell, William E., Meth. 
Howell, Willis A., Un. Breth. 
Hubbell, Forrest F., Meth. 
Hudson, Roland Vernon, Meth. 
Hudson, Russell L., Meth. 
Hughbanks, Chester L., Meth. 
Hulse, Virgil P., Bapt. (Con. Am.) 
Hultin, Perry H., Meth. 
Huneycutt, Wilbur A., Bapt. (S) 
Hunsberger, Herbert H., Presb. (USA) 
Hunt, Leland O., Cong. Chr. 
Hunt, William T., Presb. (USA) 
Hunter, John B., Bapt. (S) 

Hurley, Audrey T., Meth. 

Husted, Morris L., Meth. 

Huston, John H., Cong. Chr. 
Hutchison, Earl W., Ref. 
Hutchison, Richard H., Presb. (USA) 
Hutto, David N., Meth. 

Huyler, Charles, /68 

[ddins, Bert R., Bapt. (N) 

[Idso, Omer, Meth. 

Ingersoll, Edward P., Presb. (USA) 
[rons, Ronald S., Cong. Chr. 
Irving, Willard A., Bapt. (S) 
Isaac, David W., Presb. (USA) 
Israel, Ernest A., Presb. 

Ivey, George F., Meth. 

Jackson, Ben W., Bapt. (N), 282 
Jackson, Clyde L., Bapt. (S) 
Jackson, Edgar N., Meth. 

Jackson, Thomas F., Meth., 228 
Jakes, Paul R., Bapt. (S) 

James, Joseph W., Bapt. (S), 790, 230, 266 
Jameson, Ashley D., Meth. 
Jamison, Albert L., Presb. (USA) 
Jansen, Arnold R., Un. Breth. 
Jaques, George E., Bapt. (N) 
Jaynes, Orr A., Un. Breth. 
Jenkins, Warren J., AME 

Jensen, Dorrance N., Luth. 

Jewitt, Charles W., Bapt. (N) 
Johansmann, Urban F., Ev. & Ref. 
Johanson, John O., Luth. (NLC) 
Johansson, Robert Y., Luth. 
Johns, Earl F., Bapt. (S) 

Johnsen, Henry C., Bapt. (N) 
Johnson, Charles K., Presb. (USA) 
Johnson, Edward C., Meth. 
Johnson, E. V., Bapt. (S) 
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Johnson, Howard J., Disc. of Christ 
Johnson, James W., Jr., Bapt. (Am.) 
Johnson, L. A., Bapt. (S) 

Johnson, Louis C., Meth. 

Johnson, Maurice A., Bapt. (N) 
Johnson, Norman J., Cath. 
Johnson, Richard C., Bapt. (N) 
Johnson, Sumner W., Cong. Chr. 
Johnson, William W., Presb. (USA) 
Johnston, Alfred T., Epis. 
Johnstone, Gilbert, Bapt. (N), 196, 246 
Joly, Gerard J., Cath. 

Jones. Albert N., Disc. of Christ 
Jones, Edward H., Presb. (USA) 
Jones, Fred P., Meth. 

Jones, Hugh B., Presb. (USA) 
Jones, Kermit H., Presb. (USA) 
Jones, Owen C., Cong. Chr. 

Jones, Robert L., Disc. of Christ 
Jones, Robert W., Unit. 

Joop, Rudolph F., Evang. 

Jordan, Furman E., Presb. (US), /80 
Jordan, Galin E., Disc. of Christ 
Jordan, John E., Cath. 

Jorgensen, Daniel B., Meth. 

Joynt, Robert R., Cath. 

Jung, Johann K., Luth. (Am.) 
Junk, Charles H., Meth. 

Junk, Walter F., Cath. 

Junkins, Tilford L., Bapt. (S) 
Kadel, William H., Presb. (USA) 
Kampen, Walter H., Luth. (NLC) 
Kapsner, Oliver L., Cath. 

Karnell, Albert G., Presb. (USA) 
Karp, Franklin N., Cath. 
Karpowicz, Boleslaus P., Cath. 
Katt, Alvin A., Luth. (Mo.), 84 
Kearney, Philip, Cath. 

Keathley, Bryan H., Presb. (US) 
Keefe, John H., Cong. Chr. 
Keeler, Elon Theodore, Meth. 
Keeler, Martyn D., Presb. (USA) 
Keenan, Thomas F., Cath. 

Kehrli, Donald E., Meth. 

Kelleher, Daniel J., Cath. 

Kellman, Harry B., Jewish 

Kelly, Basil J., Cath. 

Kelly, Francis L., Bapt. (S), 253, 254 
Kelly, James J., Cath. 

Kelly, James N., Jr., Disc. of Christ 
Kelly, John S., Cath., 788, 190 
Kelly, Joseph L., Cath. 

Kelly, Thomas J., Cath. 

Kelly, Vincent J., Cath. 

Kelsey, Alfred A., Presb. (Un.), 108 
Kendall, Arthur A., Meth. 
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Kennedy, Kenson R., Chr. Sci. Kugler, John J., Cath. 

Kennedy, Paul M., Cath. Kuhns, Harold W., Cath. 

Kenny, John J., Cath. Kuizenga, Henry B., Presb. (USA) 
Kenny, Joseph P., Cath. Kusman, Stanley J., Cath., /82 
Kerstetter, Marlin F., Meth. Lacasse, Lorenzo J., Cath. 
Kerstetter, William E., Meth. Lack, Charles L., Luth. (Un.) 
Kerwan, Francis T., Cath. Ladd, James M., Bapt. (N) 
Kerwan, James P., Cath. Laetsch, Walter, Bapt. (N) 
Kessler, John N., Cath. Lafleur, Joseph V., Cath., 85, 86 
Kester, Harvey R., Bapt. (Am.) LaHollette, Dwight E., Meth. 
Ketchum, Paul F., Presb. (USA) Laketek, Victor J., Cath. 

Kevane, Michael, Cath. Lamb, Eugene L., Cath. 

Khalil, George, Bapt. (N), 108, 137, 244, 275 Lanahan, John B., Cath. 

Kidd, Paul E., AME Lancaster, James L., Cong. Chr. 
Kilbride, James T., Cath. Landdeck, Herbert J. H., Luth. (Am.) 
Kilfoil, James H., Cath. Landers, Clayborn E., Bapt. 
Killion, Edward J., Cath. Landolt, Frank J., Cong. Chr. 
Kilver, Marteen D., Luth. (Un.) Landtroop, Earl R. L., Bapt. (S) 
Kimball, Ralph H., Cong. Chr. Lane, Joseph A., Cath. 
Kimbrough, Edwin R., Meth. Lane, Thomas L., Bapt. (S) 
Kimbrough, S. T., Meth. Langemo, Joseph M., Luth. 
Kimmett, Frederick J., Cath. Langen, Richard J., Cath. 
Kincannon, James O., Jr., Bapt. (S) Langham, Robert B., Jr., Meth. 
King, Horace M., Meth. Lankford, Robert W., Bapt. (S) 
King, Winston L., Cong. Chr. Lanning, Murphy A., Bapt. (S), 175, 246 
Kingen, Winfred L., Disc. of Christ Lanpher, Wilson R., Nazarene 
Kinney, John E., 85, 109 Larkin, Timothy J., Cath. 
Kinsella, Leo J., Cath. Larsen, John D., Luth. (Nat’l.) 
Kirk, Gordon J., Bapt. (N) Lasker, Arnold A., Jewish 
Klausner, Bertram, Jewish Lavery, William G., Cath. 

Klein, Bert A., Jewish Lawrence, Alcuin J., Cath. 

Klein, Howard F., Epis. Lawrence, Emeric A., Cath. 
Klein, Isaac, Jewish, 227 Lawrence, Kyle R., Bapt. (S) 
Kleinberg, Maurice S., Jewish Lawrence, William R., Bapt. (S) 
Klek, John J., Cath. Lawter, Cecil B., Presb. (US), 175, 269 
Kliewer, Lee V., Presb. (USA), 2// Lawver, Arthur W., Jr., Luth. 
Klover, William W., Luth. (Un.) Leachman, Thomas W., Bapt. (S) 
Kmiecik, Joseph A. M., Cath. Learned, Willard F., Disc. of Christ 
Knapp, Robert C., Presb. (USA) Leary, Theophane H., Cath. 
Kneipp, August J., Cath. Lecher, Leander G., Cath. 

Knier, Albert A., Cath. Lee, Donald G., Luth. (Nat’l.) 
Knies, Herman E., Luth. (Un.) Lee, Oakley, Meth., 223 

Knight, John T., Epis. Lee, Paul R., Disc. of Christ 
Knoble, John W., Meth., 233 Lee, Russell K., Meth. 

Knoebel, Russell P., Luth. (NLC) Leen, Theodore R., Disc. of Christ, //4, 1/5, 197 
Knox, Alfred A., Meth. Lefkowitz, David, Jr., Jewish 
Knox, William F., Meth. Leger, Herbert J., Cath. 

Koch, John I., Cath. Leggett, Floyd A., Disc. of Christ 
Koning, John W., Presb. (USA) Lehman, George A., Cath. 

Korb, Harry N., Bapt. (Con. Am.) Leibert, Julius A., Jewish 
Kozlowski, Edward A., Cath. Leisman, Milton B., Meth. 
Kraemer, Edwin, Bapt. (S) Lenahan, Daniel F., Cath. 

Kraft, Jacob, Jewish Lesher, Everett B., Cong. Chr. 
Kraft, Saul, Jewish Letherman, John S., Epis. 
Kreutzer, Victor E., Cath. Levenson, Joseph, Jewish 


Kreuzer, Gerald J., Cath. Lewandowski, Chrysostom J., Cath. 
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Lewis, Albert M., Jewish 
Lewis, Berl A., Cong. Chr. 
Lewis, Estes L., Bapt. (S) 
Lewis, Harvey D., Jr., Bapt. (S) 
Lewis, Huntley C., Meth. 
Lewis, Norman R., Bapt. (S) 
Lewis, Samuel A., Luth. 
Lewis, Willis M., Bapt. (N) 
Liles, Lester R., Bapt. (N) 
Lindsey, Julian A., Meth. 
Lindsey, William O., Meth. 
Lindstrom, Carl E., Bapt. (N) 
Link, Oscar E., Meth. 


Linsley, John C. W., Epis., //0, 137 


Lissimore, Joseph H., AME 
List, Hugo K., Luth. 
Little, John C., Presb. (USA) 


Lively, Arthur J., Disc. of Christ, 275 


Lock, Gregory J., Epis. 

Loeb, Augustus F., Jewish 
Loehr, Alfred M., Cath. 

Loehr, Franklin D., Cong. Chr. 
Loesch, Russell T., Cong. Chr. 
Loftus, Charles V., Cath. 

Loftus, John F., Cath. 

Logan, William F., Presb. (USA) 
Logue, Charles H., Cath. 

Lohse, Walter H., Cath. 

Lollis, George A., Disc. of Christ 
Loman, Frederick P., Bapt. (S) 
Long, Howard A., Meth. 

Long, John J., Cath. 

Long, Joseph S., Meth. 

Long, Raymond, Bapt. (S) 
Long, Thomas J., Cath. 
Longfellow, Roy C., Bapt. (N) 
Loring, Herbert R., Cong. Chr. 


Lounsbury, Walter B., Cong. Chr. 


Love, Murray E., Presb. (Ref.) 
Lovelady, Byron L., Meth., 246 
Loveless, Keith L., Meth. 

Loy, Kavanaugh A., Meth. 
Lucitt, Edward B., Cath. 

Luck, Joe F., Bapt. (S), 253 
Luckens, John W., Un. Breth. 
Ludy, Malcom D., Presb. (USA) 
Lunday, George A., Bapt. (S) 
Lundberg, Walter C., Luth. 
Lundy, William, Cath. 

Lunn, Charles E., Bapt. (N) 
Lusher, Charles W., Bapt. (N) 
Lutz, Harold R., Presb. (USA) 
Lyerly, Arnold A., Meth. 
Lynch, Lawrence J., Cath. 
Lynch, Louis J., Cath. 

Lynes, William W., Bapt. (S) 


Lyon, Henry L., Bapt. (S) 
Lyon, Roy L., Bapt. (S) 
Lyons, John F., Cath. 
Lyons, John T., Cath. 
Lyons, Michael J., Cath. 


Mabry, Victor L., Bapt. (S) 


MacDwyer, Patrick J., Cath. 
Mack, Earl A., Bapt. (Am.) 
Mack, William E., Cong. Chr. 
MacKay, Donald J., Bapt. (N) 


Madden, Thomas J., Cath. 
Madore, Lucien A., Cath. 
Mages, Mark C., Cath. 
MaGuire, John R. A., Cath. 
Maher, Edward F., Cath. 
Maher, William E., Cath. 
Mahoney, James H., Cath., /08 
Major, Jerome A., Cath. 
Major, William F., Cath. 
Makepeace, Roger E., Meth., /87 
Mann, Leland W., Cong. Chr. 
Manning, Edward J., Cath. 


Mantle, Lance A., Presb. (USA) 


Marcus, Robert S., Jewish 
Marker, Leo M., Presb., 272 
Markey, Francis L., Cath. 
Marks, Richard J., Cath. 
Marrs, George H., Bapt. (N) 
Marshall, George N., Unit., 202 


Marshall, Warren M., Jr., Bapt. (S) 


Maahs, Arnold M., Luth., /09, 189 


MacArthur, James R., Cong. Chr. 
MacCarroll, Joseph, Presb. (USA) 


MacKelvey, Charles R., Bapt. (N) 
MacLeod, Roy M., Presb. (USA), 197, 199 


Mansen, Theodore A., Presb. (USA) 
Manson, William T., Jr., Presb. (US), 173 


Maples, Frederick E., Presb. (USA) 


BY 40) 


Marteney, Charles W., Bapt. (N), /0/, 124, 160, 


161, 167, 255 
Martin, Albert A., Cong. Chr. 
Martin, Argalious E., Meth. 
Martin, Christian J., Cath. 
Martin, Clyde M., Cong. Chr. 
Martin, Ernest F., Meth. 
Martin, Hal H., Disc. of Christ 
Martin, James A., Cath., /6/ 
Martin, Paul D., Jr., Meth. 
Martin, Rowland J., Meth. 
Martin, William E., Bapt. (S) 
Masalewicz, Edward A., Cath. 
Masante, Sylvio D., Cath. /76 
Matthews, Thomas S., Epis. 
Mattison, Clarence R., Nazarene 
Mattison, Ernest N., Meth. 
Mattocks, George E., Bapt. (S) 
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Maxwell, Edward N., Presb. 

May, Carl, Presb. (US) 

Mayer, Stephen T., Cath. 

Mayer, William O., Presb. (USA) 
Mayfield, Guy W., Disc. of Christ 
Mayo, James A., Epis. 

McAdoo, William A., Presb. (USA) 
McAnulty, Henry J., Cath. 
McArthur, Luther W., Meth. 
McAuliffe, John O., Cath. 

McBride, James W., Bapt. (N) 
McBurney, Samuel J., Bapt. (N) 
McCahan, George R., Meth. 
McCahey, Eugene F., Cath. 
McCammon, Lester L., Presb. (USA) 
McCandless, Paul C., Presb. (USA) 
McCann, Leo J., Cath., 244 
McCann, William A., Cath. 
McCartan, Vincent J., Cath. 
McCarthy, Bernard D., Cath. 
McCarthy, James F., Cath. 
McCarthy, James T., Cath. 
McChesney, Mortimer J., Jr., Presb. (US) 
McClary, Frederick W., Cath. 
McClelland, Chester R., Bapt. (S) 
McClurg, William H. K., Disc. of Christ 
McConnell, James N., Presb. (Bible) 
McCormack, Owen F., Cath. 
McCormick, Edward J., Cath. 
McCreedy, John J., Cath., 247, 266 
McCullers, Paul, Bapt. (S) 
McCullough, Francis G., Cath. 
McDaniel, Arlie L., Bapt. (S) 
McDaniel, Wilbur J., Bapt. (S), /09 
McDermott, James P., Cath. 
McDill, Thomas H., Jr., Presb. (Ref.) 
McDonald, Edward J., Cath. 
McDonald, Joseph E., Cath. 
McDonald, Thomas J., Cath. 
McDonough, Paul A., Cath. 
McElroy, Barton L., Disc. of Christ 
McFarland, Harrold W., Disc. of Christ 
McGarity, John E., Cath., 140 
McGavern, Charles L., Epis. 
McGee, Charles E., Cath. 
McGeehon, Carl W., Presb. (Un.), 136, 152 
McGeoch, Wallace G., Presb. (Un.) 
McGladrey, Merlin W., Meth. 
McGoldrick, Joseph A., Cath. 
McGoohan, James J., Cath. 
McGowan, Myles J., Cath. 
McGrath, Edmond G., Cath. 
McGraw, William P., Cath. 
McGuigan, James T., Cath. 
McGuire, Daniel A., Cath. 
McGuire, Eugene C., Cath. 


McGuire, Francis S., Cath. 

McHenry, Johnnie V., Disc. of Christ 

McHugh, George W., Cath. 

McHugh, Thomas P., Cath. 

McInnis, William M., Presb. (US) 

McIntosh, Claude, Presb. (USA), /08 

McKain, Herbert A., Meth. 

McKay, Orville H., Meth., //5, /6/ 

McKee, Francis J., Cath. 

McKenna, Clement J., Cath. 

McKinney, William H., Disc. of Christ 

McKinnon, Neil, Jr., Meth. 

McKnight, Harry A., Jr., Bapt. (S), 109, 148, 149, 
174 

McLaughlin, John R., Meth. 

McLeroy, James B., Bapt. (S) 

McLoraine, John A., Cath. 

McMahon, Martin B., Cath. 

McManamon, Leonard J., Cath. 

McMullen, William P., Cath. 

McMurry, George J., Bapt. (S), 97, 107, 117, 125, 

136, 144, 159, 180, 197, 218, 221, 224, 227, 246 

McNamara, Thomas J., Cath. 

McNeil, William, Meth. 

McQueen, Spencer D., Meth. 

McRaney, Julius A., Meth. 

McRaney, Ralph L., Presb. (US) 

McVeigh, Francis P., Cath. 

McWilliams, Alfred E., Meth. 

Meacham, Benjamin F., Meth. 

Meade, Francis E., Cath. 

Meadows, Charles C., Bapt. (S) 

Meanor, Andrew V., Presb. (Un.) 

Means. Donald C., Epis. 

Meckel. Silas A., Cong. Chr. 

Meder, Lambert F., Cath. 

Mehrling, Walter D., Ev. & Ref. 

Meikle, Paul M., Presb. (USA) 

Meima, Harold V., Bapt. (N) 

Melican, Thomas J., Cath. 

Mellberg, Carl C. E., Meth. 109, 19] 

Mellish, Paul S., Presb. (USA) 

Melugin, Kermit T., Bapt. (S) 

Menarik, Aloysius H., Cath. 

Mengel, Dwayne H., Meth. 

Mennen, George E., Luth. (Mo.), 232 

Mercer, Arthur B., Meth. 

Mereminsky, Meyer, Jewish 

Merrill, Charles C., Meth., 99, 134 

Merrill, Edward R., Epis. 

Merriman, Thomas M., Meth. 

Mersfelder, William H., Cath. 

Merwick, Jerome R., Cath. 

Merwin, William H., Meth. 

Metzger, Roscoe F., Cong. Chr. 

Meyer, Alexander, Luth. (NLC) 
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Midura, Thomas M., Cath. 
Miers, Charles S., Bapt. (S) 
Mignerey, Lloyd B., EUB 
Mignery, Emile F., Meth., 248 
Mikkelson, Oscar, Luth. 
Milgrom, Louis, Jewish 

Miller, Chester L., Meth. 
Miller, Claude T., Meth. 
Miller, Herbert E., Meth. 
Miller, Israel, Jewish 

Miller, Jack U., Bapt. (N) 
Miller, John H. K., Luth. (Un.) 
Miller, John J., Cath. 

Miller, Lawrence G., Meth. 
Miller, Moore R., Presb. (USA) 
Miller, Paul A., Un. Breth. 
Miller, Paul E., EUB 

Miller, Randall T., Bapt. (S) 
Miller, Roscoe C., Jr., Bapt. (S) 
Miller, William M., Meth. 
Milner, Leon F., Meth. . 
Minehan, James J., Cath. 
Minga, Taylor H., Meth. 
Minton, Chester G., Epis. 
Minton, Paul V., Bapt. (S) 


Morison, Jack P., Bapt. (S) 
Morkowski, Edward J., Cath. 

Morris, James D., Bapt. (Nat’l.) 
Morris, Marlin B., Bapt. (S) 
Morrison, Joseph G., Jr., Presb. (US) 
Morrison, Murdoch D., Bapt. (Am.) 
Morse, Bradley T., Cong. Chr. 
Morton, Norris T., Cong. Chr. 
Morton, Weldon B., Meth. 
Moscinski, Boleslaus S., Cath. 

Moses, Jack, Bapt. (S) 

Mosley, Luther G., Bapt. (S) 

Moss, George E., Cath. 

Mote, Basil N., Meth. 

Mottley, Lloyd E., Disc. of Christ 
Mounger, Dwyn Milton, Presb. (US) 
Mouw, Gerritt E., Presb. (USA) 
Mroczka, John A., Cath. 

Muir, Charles W., Presb. (USA) 
Mulcahy, Turibius G., Cath. 1/0, 152 
Mulcahy, William J., Cath. 
Muldoon, John E., Cath., /68 
Mullally, William F., Cath., //0, 176 
Mullan, Maurice A., Cath., 84, 108, 244, 267 
Mullen, Francis J., Cath. 


Minyard, Alfred B., Nazarene 
Mitchell, Glenn C., EUB 
Mitchell, Phonce L., Meth. 
Mitchell, Robert D., Bapt. (N) 
Mitzner, Theodore B., Meth. 


Mullet, Owen L., Meth. (Free) 
Mulligan, Regis J., Cath. 

Mumford, Karl L., Luth. (Un.) 
Munro, Keith B., Presb. (USA) 
Munson, Howard E., Bapt. (N) 


Munson, Nelson C., Bapt. (N) 
Murdoch, Henry C., Bapt. (S) 
Murdock, Herman B., Meth. 
Murdock, Reynolds C., Meth. 
Murphy, Charles F., Meth., 228, 246 
Murphy, Edward C., Cath. 
Murphy, Gordian W., Cath. 
Murphy, John J., Cath. 

Murphy, Joseph B., Cath. 
Murphy, Paul W., EUB 

Murphy, Robert E., Cath. 
Murphy, Warren E., Presb. (Un.) 
Murray, Eugene, Disc. of Christ 
Musch, Joseph J., Cath. 

Myers, George R., Cong. Chr. 
Myers, John E., Jr., Presb. (USA) 
Myers, William H., Presb. (Bible) 
Myrick, R. Vincent, Cath. 

Naff, George E., Jr., Meth. 
Nallinger, Otto, Bapt. (Con. Am.) 
Nelson, Ernest E., Bapt. (N) 
Nelson, John L. M., Luth. 


Mobley, Henry P., Jr., Presb. (US), /46 
Mobley, Richard A., Bapt. (S) 
Moeller, George E., Luth. (ULC) 
Moench, Leo G., Luth. 

Moews, Guy A., Cath. 

Moffatt, James A., Cath., 108 
Moll, M. R., Luth. 

Molloy, Martin B., Cath. 
Monahan, William J., Cath. 
Monkman, Albert C., Meth. 
Monroe, Itrel T., Bapt. (S) 
Montcalm, Rosario L. U., Cath. 
Montgomery, Osban F., Bapt. (S) 
Mooney, Edward V., Cath. 
Mooney, Raymond L., Cath. 
Moore, David J.. AME 

Moore, John A., Bapt. (S) 

Moore, Richard G., Bapt. (S) 
Moore, Richard W., Disc. of Christ, 194 
Moorehead, Andrew S., Bapt. (N) 
Mooshead, Carl D., Bapt. (S) 
Moran, James J., Cath. 


Morford, Elbert S., Meth. Nelson, Leonard E., Epis. 
Morgan, Joseph F., Nazarene Nelson, Lionel W., Meth. 
Morgan, Paul L., Bapt. (S) Nelson, Marion L., Meth. 


Morgan, William V., Bapt. (N), 2/2 Nelson, Norman A., Luth. (Ev.) 
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Nessler, Gerald G., Cath. 
Nestor, Matthew L., Cath. 
Netzel, Myron R., Cath. 
Neumann, Christian, Ev. & Ref. 
Neve, Herbert T., Luth. 

Neville, John C., Presb. (US) 
New, John W., Bapt. (S) 
Newcomb, Bernard C., Cath. 
Newman, Charles W., Epis. 
Newman, Robert L., Bapt. (S) 
Nicholson, Lester E., Bapt. (S) 
Niedhammer, Damien A., Cath. 
Noel, Charles G., Cath., /49 
Nolan, Edward P., Cath. 


Nolan, Patrick E., Cath. 

Noll, Forrest L., Chr. Sci. 
Norkett, Edward J., Cath. 
Normile, James F., Cath. 

Norris, Beauford A., Disc. of Christ 
Norris, Lawrence T., Un. Breth. 
Northrop, Albert H., Meth., 268 
Norton, Edwin W., Presb. 
Norton, Thomas J., Cath., 108 
Null, Herbert G., Meth. 

Nye, John A., Meth. 

Nygaard, Alvin R., Meth. 
Nylen, Edwin B., Cong. Chr. 
Oberholtzer, Walter D., Luth. 
O’Brien, Daniel G., Cath. 
O’Brien, Francis J., Cath. 
O’Brien, Francis X., Cath. 
O’Brien, James W., Cath. 
O’Brien, John A., Cath. 
O’Brien, Joseph T., Cath. 
O’Brien, William G., Cath. 
Obrist, Lawrence F., Cath. 
O’Connell, Justin J., Cath. 
O’Conner, Cornelius T., Cath. 
O’Connor, James C., Cath. 
O’Connor, John F., Cath. 
O’Connor, Michael, Cath. 
O’Connor, Stephen J., Cath. 
Odom, Orville M., Bapt. (S) 
O’Donnell, Austin P., Cath. 
O’Donnell, Thomas V., Cath. 
O’Donohoe, Michael R., Cath. 
Odor, William H., Disc. of Christ 
O’Elfke, Clarence L., Meth. 
O’Gara, Martin J., Cath. 
O’Gorman, James A., Cath. 

O’ Keefe, Patrick L., Cath. 
Olson, Edwin A., Cong. Chr. 
Olson, Lester E., Cong. Chr. 
O’Malley, Raphael J., Cath., 7/5 
O’Mara, Joseph R., Cath. 
O’Neill, Ralph M., Cath. 


Nolan, John F., Cath., 170, 173, 183, 247 
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Opperman, Henry W., Luth. 
Orford, James F., Cath. 

Orr, James E., Bapt. (N), 209, 281 
Orr, Richard K., Presb. (USA) 
Orr, William S., Presb. (USA) 
Osborn, Ralph T., Bapt. (N) 
Osborne, Walter J., Bapt. (Am.), 243 
O’Shea, John J., Cath. 

O’Shea, William G., Cath. 
Overstreet, Clifford O., Bapt. (S) 
Owen, John M., Cong. Chr. 
Owens, Joseph P., Cath. 

Oxnam, Philip H., Meth. 

Pace, Ralph R., Bapt. (Am.) 
Paden, William T., Presb. (USA) 
Paige, Donald E., Meth. 

Paquette, Louis J., Cath. 

Parce, Arthur M., Bapt. (N) 
Pardur, Thomas E., Bapt. (N) 
Parent, Bertrand E., Cath. 
Parker, Earl C., Meth. 

Parker, Harvey K., Un. Breth. 
Parker, Paul E., Presb. (USA) 
Parks, Kenneth G., Cong. Chr. 
Parry, Hugh V., Presb. (USA) 
Paskert, Leonard G., Cath. 

Pate, Andrew J., Bapt. (S) 
Patrick, Charles A., Cath. 

Patrick, Charles W., Disc. of Christ 
Patrick, Maurice C., Cath. 

Patten, Brooks, Meth. 

Patterson, Floyd M., Meth. 
Patterson, George C., Sr., Bapt. (S) 


Patterson, James F., Luth. (Un), 143115, 1763s 


168, 275 
Patterson, James G., Meth. 
Patterson, James L., Meth. 
Patton, Edgar L., Bapt. (S) 
Patton, John H., Presb. (USA) 
Paul, Lester E., Presb. (USA) 
Paulk, Ivan L., Bapt. (S) 
Payne, Thomas M., Bapt. (S) 
Peace, Clifford H., Meth. 
Peacock, Alfred G., Cong. Chr. 
Peaden, Carroll H., Bapt. (S) 
Pearson, Cecil J., Bapt. (S) 
Pearson, William E., Cath. 
Peeples, David H., Bapt. (S) 
Pellett, David C., Disc. of Christ 
Pelt, Chester H., Bapt. (S) 
Pendergraph, Garland R., Bapt. (S) 
Pendleton, Wesley W., Meth. 
Penn, Robert E., Bapt. (Nat’l.) 
Pennekamp, Victor F., Luth. (Mo.) 


Pennell, Edward M., Jr., Epis., 106, 140, 173, 2/5, 
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Pennington, Henry C., Bapt. (S), 108, 117, 223 
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Pennington, Philip W., Cong. Chr. 
Penrod, Everett D., Nazarene 
Penticoff, Prentiss C., Meth. 

Peoples, Joseph W., Epis. 

Perkins, James H., Cong. Chr. 

Perkins, John I., Ch. & Miss. All. 
Perkins, Rual T., Meth. 

Perkins, William M., Bapt. (Nat'l. USA) 
Perrigo, Clair Albert, Bapt. (Con. Am.) 
Perron, Clifford F., Bapt. (N) 

Perry, Bernard G., Bapt. (S) 

Perry, Cyrus W., Meth. 

Perry, Foster B:, Meth., 2/2 

Perry, Richard T., Meth. 

Perry, Vernon F., Meth. 

Peters, August J., Cath. 

Peterson, Adolf S., Luth. 

Peterson, Glenn A. P., Bapt. (N) 
Peterson, Harold I., Bapt. (N) 

Petrie, Cecil F., Bapt. (N) 

Pettit, Howard C., Meth. 

Pfeiffer, Robert F., Epis. 

Pfeiffer, Theodore, Presb. 

Philbin, Joseph F., Cath. 

Phillips, Aloysius M., Cath. 

Phillips, Hudson B., Bapt. (N) 
Phillips, James H., Meth. 

Phillips, Russell T., Bapt. (S) 
Pickering, Clyde E., Bapt. (N) 
Pickhardt, Roland C., Bapt. (Con. Am.) 
Pierce, Lee C., Disc. of Christ 

Pierce, Palmer P., Luth. (ULCA), 268 
Pietrek, Alfred P:, Luth. (Am.), 84 
Pincus, Philip, Jewish 

Pitman, Heber H., Disc. of Christ, 247 
Pitts, Charles P., Bapt. (S) 

Plitt, Edward T., Ev. & Ref., 23/ 
Plowman, Roscoe E., Evang. 

Plumley, W. P., Epis. 

Poletti, Adrian M., Cath., 197 
Pollard, Thomas E., Meth. 

Poole, John F., Cath. 

Pooley, Robert C., Jr., Presb. (US) 
Pope, Edward C., Meth. 

Porath, Tzvi H., Jewish, 1/72 

Pos, Walter H., Presb. (US) 

Poska, Thomas B., Cath. 

Potter, Paul C., Cath., 56, 153, 213, 271 
Potter, Richard R., Presb. (US), 246 
Potterton, Daniel J., Cath., /83 

Power, Richard W., Cath. 

Powers, Stanley M., Cath., 108, 168, 244, 268 
Poynton, Walter J., Cath. 

Pressy, Melville S., Meth. 

Price, Luther L., Presb. (USA) 
Prince, Fay Hempstead, Meth. 

Prisk, Charles B., Un. Breth. 


Prichard, Rechard E., Presb. (USA) 
Propst, Cecil L., Luth. (Am.) 

Propst, Roland C., Presb. (USA) 
Purdy, Travis, Meth. 

Quest, Charles N., Cath. 

Quick, John D., Bapt. (S) 

Quinlan, Joseph E., Cath. 

Quinn, Francis J., Cath. 

Raab, Robert A., Jewish 

Rackman, Emmanuel, Jewish, //3, 1/4, 115 
Radtke, Ralph R., Luth. (Mo.) 

Ragan, Michael S., Cath. 

Raitt, Earl, Meth. 

Raley, Joseph E., Cath. 

Ramsey, Elling E., Luth. (Nat’l.) 
Rankin, Wiley R., Meth. 

Rasmussen, Paul P. G., Luth. (Am.) 
Rauh, Werner A., Cath. 

Ray, Douglas M., Meth. 

Ray, Norris B., Bapt. (S) 

Read, Charles E., Meth. 

Ream, Anthony A., Cath. 

Reardon, Francis J., Cath. 

Reed, Ralph M., Meth. 

Reed, William L., Disc. of Christ 
Reeves, Floyd M., Meth. 

Regan, Allen R., Meth. 

Reichard, James C., Meth. 

Reid, Jennings B., Presb. (Un.) 

Reid, William R., Cong. Chr. 

Reilly, Eugene J., Cath. 

Rein, Edward A., Luth. (Am.), /09, 125 
Reinard, Howard M., Meth. 

Reinke, Hellmuth W., Luth. (Am.), 27/ 
Reipschlager, William F., Presb. (USA) 
Rentschler, George L., Presb. (USA) 
Reny, Roland C., Cath. 

Rex, Wendell F., Meth., 160, 244, 267 
Reynolds, Homer B., Bapt. (S) 
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Reynolds, Maurice W., Cong. Chr., /06, 107, 117, 
TID, A205 125, 132, ASE TALS MAS 1 68x T7O1EO, 


I89;, 200; 222), 223, 2295240 
Reynolds, Roy F., Bapt. (S) 
Reynolds, Thomas P., Cath. 
Rhodes, John, Presb., /07 
Rhomberg, Elvan M., Cath. 
Ribner, Herbert, Jewish, 778 
Rice, George M., Cath. 

Rice, John E., Meth. 

Richards, James, Epis. 

Richards, John E., Presb. (US) 
Richards, Thomas B., Bapt. (N) 
Richards, Vincent W., Cath 
Richards, Winfield, Disc. of Christ 
Richerson, William R., Meth. 
Richert, Floyd N., Un. Breth. 
Rickard, Harry C., Meth. 
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Ridge, Thomas P., Cath. 

Rieke, Herbert E., Chr. Sci., 67, 194, 207, 209, 247, 
275) 

Rientjes, Gerrit H., Reef. 

Rigney, Harold W., Cath. 

Riley, James K., Disc. of Christ 

Rings, William R., Luth. 

Rinkowski, George M., Cath. 

Roark, Harry M., Bapt. (S) 

Robbins, William J., Bapt. (N) 

Roberts, Bruce, Cong. Chr. 

Roberts, Geren C., Nazarene 

Roberts, James W., Meth. 

Roberts, John K., Presb. (US) 

Roberts, Millard G., Meth. 

Roberts, Norman L., Bapt. (S 

Roberts, William N., Bapt. (S) 

Robinson, Eugene G., Luth. (Mo.) 

Robinson, Frank, Jr., Meth. 

Robinson, Ralph S., Meth. 

Roche, Val J., Cath. 

Rogan, Mark J., Cath. 

Rogers, Frederick M., Meth. 

Rogers, Harry L., Meth. 

Rogers, Howard, Luth. (ULC) 

Rogers, Leslie W., Bapt. (S) 

Rogers, Ralph, Meth., 752 

Rogers, Vernon O., EUB 

Roman, Alfred L., Bapt. 

Romine, Lee E., Disc. of Christ 

Rone, William E., Meth. 

Rooney, Richard L., Cath. 

Rorapaugh, Albert C., Meth. 

Rosen, Samuel, Jewish 

Rosenberg, Bernard D., Jewish 

Ross, Joel E., Luth. (Mo.) 

Ross, Robert H. P., Disc. of Christ 

Roster, Robert L., Cath. 

Rowley, James J., Cath. 

Roy, Albert E. B., Cath. 

Ruderman, Abraham, Jewish 

Rugh, Verling R., Meth. 

Ruhl, George J., Cath. 

Rumney, George R. M., Bapt. (S) 

Runyan, Theodore, Meth. 

Ruschhaupt, William F., Presb. (Un.) 

Russell, James L., Presb. (US) 

Rutkowski, Raymond A., Cath. 

Ryan, Daniel J., Cath. 

Ryan, Gerald T., Cath. 

Ryan, John J., Cath. 

Ryan, John M., Cath. 

Ryan, Vincent W., Cath. 

Ryan, Warren J., Cath. 

Rzasa, Francis S., Cath. 

Sachs, Moses B., Jewish 


Sack, Nobel V., Evang. 

Sadler, James B., Bapt. (Con. Am.) 
St. John, John D., Cath., /62 

St. Onge, Alexis A., Cath. 
Salango, James, Presb. (US) 

Salin, Arthur H., Meth. 

Sampson, Paul J., Meth. 
Samuelson, Samuel W., Bapt. (N) 
Sands, Melvin S., Jewish 

Sangrey, Abram W., Meth. 
Saunders, Louis A., Disc. of Christ 
Savell, Carmon A., Bapt. (S) 
Sayre, John M., Meth. 

Scanlan, Henry F., Cath. 
Scannell, Leonard W., Cath. 
Scannell, Thomas P., Cath. 
Schade, Paul G., Bapt. (N) 
Schaefer, Roman J., Cath. 

Schafer, Leo J., Cath. 
Scharlemann, Martin H., Luth. (Mo.), 227 
Schell, Jordan R., Cath. 

Scherer, Joseph P., Cath. 

Schiff, Albert C., Jr., Luth. (Am.) 
Schilling, John F., Bapt. (N) 
Schlubeck, Alvin H., Cath. 
Schmidt, Arnold W., Cath. 
Schmidt, Carl T., Luth. (Mo.) 
Schmidt, Francis R., Cath. 
Schmidtke, Benjamin L., Meth. 
Schmitt, Bernard C., Cath. 
Schneider, Alfred A., Cath. 
Schnelle, Dayle R., Disc. of Christ 
Schoech, Theodore G., Luth. (Mo.) 
Schofer, Karl F., Luth. (Un.) 
Scholten, Howard B., Epis. 
Scholzen, Bernard H., Cath. 
Schrope, Paul W., Luth. 

Schuler, Joseph, Disc. of Christ, 199, 254 
Schultz, Henry J., Cath. 

Schwar, Victor J., Cath. 

Schwarz, Rayner W., Cath. 

Scott, Francis P., Cath. 

Scott, James E., Jr., Meth. 
Scruton, Everett R., Bapt. (N) 
Scully, Ernest W. S., Epis. 

Sealey, Eugene T., Chr. Sci. 
Searcy, John C., Bapt. (S) 

Self, William G., Bapt. (S) 
Seligman, William, Jewish 
Seligson, David J., 268 

Selzler, Norbert E., Cath. 

Senior, Robert C., Cong. Chr. 
Senninger, Bernard A., Cath. 
Serson, Thomas E., Bapt. (N) 
Sessions, Girard F., AME 
Sessions, Marc H., LDS 
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Seward, Edward J., Cath. 
Shaffer, Glen C., EUB 
Shain, Samson A., Jewish 
Shallow, Joseph D., Cath. 
Shanahan, James J., Cath. 
Shaner, Martin L., Luth. (Un.) 
Shannon, Joseph L., Cath. 
Sharbaugh, Cornelius A., Cath. 
Sharkey, George E., Cath. 
Sharp, William, Epis. 
Shaughnessy, Clement J., Cath. 
Shaw, James R., Disc. of Christ 125, 173, 213 
Shay, Russell L., EUB 
Shea, Richard G., Cath. 
Shea, Thomas, Cath., /09 
Sheehan, James A., Cath. 
Sheeran, Leonard J., Cath. 
Shelford, Paul K., Bapt. (N) 
Shelling, Edwin L., Presb. (USA) 
Sheridan, Walter J., Cath. 
Sheriff, Truett O., Bapt. (S) 
Sherman, Ira E., Meth., /92 
Sherwood, Everett A., Bapt. (N) 
Shewhart, Harry A., Meth. 
Shiery, Floyd W., Cong. Chr. 
Shirey, Alton J., Meth. 
Shold, Carl H., Cong. Chr. 
Shonfelt, Loran H., Presb. 
Shonkwiler, Arthur C., Un. Breth. 
Shor, David D., Jewish 
Shropshire, William H., Disc. of Christ 
Shuler, John M., Meth. 
Shumate, Alfred R., Luth. (Un.) 
Sias, Charles A., Disc. of Christ 
Sideboard, Henry Y., Meth. 
Sides, Joseph C., Meth., 56 
Sieberg, David D., Luth. (Am.) 
Sigler, Thomas V., Disc. of Christ 
Signer, Isador, Jewish 
Sill, James D., Presb. (USA) 
Simester, Ralph E., Meth. 
Simon, Abraham, Jewish 
Simons, Dale J., Luth. 
Simpson, Curry O., Bapt. (S) 
Sinderson, Ben W., Disc. of Christ 
Singleton, Francis X., Cath., 106, 125, 141 
Sink, Voight M., Luth. (Un.) 
Sissel, William W., Presb. (USA), 7/8, 152, 159, 175, 
180, 267 
Siwinski, Clement A., Cath., /00 
Skoner, Edmund J., Cath. 
Slagle, Edmond R., Meth. 
Slater, William A., Cong. Chr. 
Slawson, Merritt O., Meth. 
Sliney, Edmund C., Cath., 84, /08 
Slivinski, Alphonse B., Cath. 
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Sloan, John W., Presb. (USA) 

Smales, Clarence P., Assemb. of God 

Smedley, Elzie E., Bapt. (S) 

Smeltzer, John F., Ev. & Ref. 

Smith, Bertram L., Epis., 109 

Smith, Charles B., Meth. 

Smith, Charles E., Bapt. (N), 283 

Smith, Cortland V., Bapt. (N) 

Smith, Derwood L., Bapt. (N) 

Smith, Edwin A., Cath. 

Smith, Floyd S., Disc. of Christ 

Smith, Frank W., Assemb. of God 

Smith, Harry V., Bapt. (S) 

Smith, Herbert B., Jr., Presb. (USA) 

Smith, James H., Bapt. (Nat’l.) 

Smith, Jesse L., Bapt. (Con. Am.) 

Smith, Karl B., Bapt. (N) 

Smith, Kenneth L., Disc. of Christ 

Smith, Lawrence A., Bapt. (N) 

Smith, Leo J., Cath., 244 

Smith, Mark A., Presb. (USA) 

Smith, Theodore R., Bapt. (Nat’l. USA) 

Smith, William R., Disc. of Christ, 108, 160 

Snow, Ira N., Bapt. (S) 

Snyder, Clatus E., Cath. 

Snyder, Elmer J., Meth. 

Son, Thadieth E., Meth. 

Southerland, James E., Bapt. (S) 

Spadaro, Francis S., Cath. 

Spaude, Gilbert E., Meth. 

Spears, Joseph L., Presb. (US) 

Speese, James S., Bapt. (Am.) 

Speicher, Thoburn, Meth. 

Spellman, Richard E., Cath. 

Spence, Curtis T., Unit. 

Spencer, Lee R., Meth. 

Spoelker, Bernard A., Cath., /67, 230 

Sprague, Frank W., Jr., Disc. of Christ 

Sprouls, Vincent P., Cath. 

Stack, Kenneth G., Cath., /08, 109, 110, 169, 193, 
202 

Stafford, John W., Cath. 

Stafford, Willis L., Meth. 

Stagg, Paul L., Bapt. (N) 

Stahnke, Herbert H., Luth. (Mo.) 

Stansbery, Howard G., Disc. of Christ 

Stanton, Omer W., Meth. 

Staples, Lawrence S., Meth. 

Stark, Carl H., Presb. (US) 

Starling, Hiram R., Bapt. (S) 

Statham, James E., Meth. 

Stauffer, Wayne C., Meth. 

Stawowy, Boleslaus J., Cath. 

Steers, John R., Bapt. (S) 

Steffes, Joseph X., Cath. 

Stein, Martin J., Luth. (Mo.) 
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Stemple, Earl C., Bapt. (N) 

Stephan, George J., Cath. 

Stephens, Fred E., AME, /85 

Stephens, John R., Bapt. (S) 

Stern, Malcolm H., Jewish 

Stevens, Paul M., Bapt. (S) 

Stewart, Francis G., Presb. (USA) 

Stewart, Kenneth C., Presb. (USA) 

Stimson, William B., Epis. 

Stipek, Charles W., Cong. Chr. 

Stockham, Hartley H., Presb. (US) 

Stockman, James E., Luth. (Un.) 

Stone, Howard W., Presb. (USA) 

Stone, Thomas H., Bapt. (S) 

Stong, Charles H., Luth. 

Storaasli, Gynther, Luth., 22, 66, 90, 97, 99, 100, 101, 
HOG, HWE, TG, WHS, WG, NAD WEP, SE, WEE). 
148, 149, 158, 176, 193, 203, 215, 240, 264, 277 

Stowe, Clayton H., Cong. Chr. 

Stowers, Willis L., Presb. (USA) 

Strader, Earl M., Disc. of Christ 

Strader, Lindsay F., Meth. 

Strader, Val B., Meth. 

Strahan, William C., Cath. 

Strandness, Harold S., Presb. (USA) 

Strait, Claude E., Meth. 

Stremel, Adolph J., Cath. 

Strippy, Clarence G., Bapt. (Con. Am.), /07, 225 

Strom, Kenneth R., Ev. Mis. Cov. 

Strother, William B., Meth. 

Stroud, Lamar A., AME 

Strumpf, Sidney, Jewish, 135, 162, 179 

Stuart, John A., Presb. (USA) 

Stump, Eugene F., Disc. of Christ 

Stupka, Vincent P., Bapt. (N) 

Sturgis, Richard L. Epis. 

Suddeth, Vernon T., Presb. (USA) 

Suetterlein, Frank L., Presb. (USA) 

Sulkowski, Norbert A., Cath. 

Sullivan, David C., Cath., /68 

Sullivan, Jeremiah, Cath., 152 

Sullivan, John J. M., Cath. 

Sullivan, Joseph C., Cath. 

Sullivan, Joseph J., Cath. 

Sullivan, Michael D., Cath. 

Sullivan, Otho L., Cath., 179 

Sullivan, Walter B., Cath. 

Sullivan, Walter J., Cath. 

Sullivan, Walton A., Cath. 

Sumerlin, Oliver W., Bapt. (S) 

Sunden, Herbert P., Cong. Chr. 

Supple, James A. E., Cath. 

Suttenfield, John L., Disc. of Christ 

Sutterfield, Winnett E., Bapt. (S) 

Sutton, John M., Meth. 

Swan, Lightner A., Luth. (Un.) 

Swartz, Arthur G., Cong. Chr. 
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Sweeny, John P., Cath. 

Sweet, Leonard E., Bapt. (N) 

Swenson, John S., Luth. 

Swenson, Maurice L., Luth. 

Swift, William G., Cath. 

Switzer, Ambrose E., Cath. 

Swope, Bannen Y., Luth. (Am.) 

Synan, Edward A., Cath. 

Taggart, William C., Bapt. (S), 85, 154, 159, 163, 
166, 169, 189, 200, 226 

Tallman, Clare E., Presb. (USA) 

Tamquary, Oliver L., Meth. 

Tansey, John A., Cath., /60 

Tardif, Hilary M., Cath. 

Tarr, Burton F., Meth. 

Tarr, Donald B., Meth. 

Tarskey, Benjamin, Cath., /38 

Taylor, Edward A., 108 

Taylor, French E., Meth. 

Taylor, James W., Bapt. (S) 

Taylor, Robert P., Bapt. (S), 85, 192, 280, 28] 

Taylor, William F., Jr., Presb. (US) 

Tebo, Sinclair, Presb. (USA) 

Teed, Harold W., Presb. (USA) 

Teed, William H., II, Meth. 

Terbush, Graydon E., Disc. of Christ 

Terhar, Frederick L., Cath. 

Terry, Roy M., Meth., 162, 174, 175, 191, 197, 200, 
216, 244, 248, 254, 285, 286 

Teska, Glenn F., Meth. 

Thistle, Daniel L., Cath. 

Thomas, Albert F., Meth. 

Thomas, Fred H., Bapt. (S) 

Thomas, Martin L., Presb. (Bible) 

Thomas, William C., Bapt. (Con. Am.), /08 

Thompson, Charles E., Meth. 

Thompson, Ernest E., Bapt. (Nat’l.) 

Thompson, Gordon C., Cong. Chr. 

Thompson, Lowell S., Bapt. (S) 

Thompson, Ralph A., Cath. 

Thompson, Rex M., Bapt. (S) 

Thomson, Val F. H., Un. Breth. 

Thurston, Kenneth J., Cath. 

Tiedt, Elmer E., Bapt. (N), 57, 84, 85, 159, 186, 196, 
212, 284 

Tighe, Arthur M., Cath. 

Timbrook, Gerald E., Disc. of Christ 

Timbrook, Morris, L., Bapt. (S) 

Timmons, Francis E., Cath. 

Tindall, Robert W., Disc. of Christ, 190 

Titus, Charles E., Meth. 

Tooher, Thomas P., Cath. 

Toomey, Patrick J., Cath. 

Tracy, John T., Cath., 99 

Treaster, Bernard D., Meth. 

Treese, George W., Ev. & Ref. 

Tremblay, Eugene A., Cath. 
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Trenbath, Robert S., Epis. Wallenhorst, George A., Cath. 
Trenery, Robert M., Meth. Walley, Aubrey C., Meth. 

Trent, B. C., Bapt. (S) Wallin, Clarence E., Bapt. (N) 
Trostel, Hiram W., Luth. Walsh, David J., Cath. 

Trout, Joseph P., Presb. (USA) Walsh, John M., Cath. 

Troy, Albert N., Jewish Walsh, William J., Cath., 104, 106, 117, 127, 152, 
Truscott, David L., Disc. of Christ 161, 167, 168, 176, 271 
Tubesing, Karl A., Luth. (Mo.), /6/ Walter, Arthur C., Presb. (USA) 
Tucker, James E., Meth. Walter, Victor E., EUB 

Tull, James E., Bapt., 1/0, 116 Walton, Robert L., Meth. 
Turnage, Jephthah E., Bapt. (S) Ward, Edward G., Bapt. (N) 
Turner, George W., Meth. Ward, Lee Ps) Presb: (USA) 
Turner, James L., Meth. Warden, Francis M., Bapt. (N) 
Turner, John A., Cong. Chr. Ware, Henry M., Meth. 

Tuttle, Karl W., Disc. of Christ Warfield, Thomas P., Bapt. (N) 
Tuttle, Wildan R., Disc. of Christ Warner, Verne H., Ev. & Ref. 
Twohig, Daniel P., Cath., /63 Warren, Oliver J., Presb. (USA) 
Ufer, Karl A., Luth. (Am.) Washburn, William A., Bapt. (S) 
Underwood, Norvil W., Disc. of Christ Washington, Arthur G., Cong. Chr. 
Unger, Frank J., Evang. Waterman, John R., Cath. 

Unger, Orvil T., Bapt. (S) Watson, Jasper N., Bapt. (S) 
Upton, Lawrence M., Cong. Chr. Watters, Aljoe C., Bapt. (N) 
Urban, Charles H., Epis. Weaver, David E., Bapt. (S) 
Urquhart, Kenneth, Epis. Weaver, Marshall N., Disc. of Christ 
Van Cleve, William J., Meth. Weaver, Robert B., Meth. 
Vanderheiden, Joseph G., Cath. Webb, Frank B., Jr., Bapt. (S) 
Van Garsse, William F. E., Cath., 200 Wehking, Elmer E., Meth., 253 
Van Kirk, Perry W., Cong. Chr. Weir, Samuel F., Meth. 

Van Saun, Arthur, Un. Breth., 220 Welch, Robert M., Bapt. (S) 

Van Winkle, Lewis B., Meth. Welsh, Stanley L., Epis. 

Vaughn, Gordon L., Bapt. (N) Welz, Carl J., Chr. Sci. 

Veatch, Ellis R., Disc. of Christ, 27/ Wenger, William A., Luth. (Mo.) 
Vervailles, Edward P., Cath. Wentworth, Arthur C., Bapt. (N) 
Vickers, Thurman G., Meth., 1/0 Werfel, Louis, Jewish, 158, 170 
Vifquain, Albert L., Cath. Wertman, Mel E., Luth. (Mo.) 
Vint, Raymond E., Cath. West, Francis A., Cath. 

Viser, Edmond D., Presb. (US) Wester, Brooks H., Bapt. (S) 
Voelkel, Harold, Presb. (USA) Westphalen, Elmer C., Cong. Chr. 
Volk, John F., Cath. Wetzler, Wilson F., Disc. of Christ 
Vroom, Peter, Bapt. (Con. Am.) Wheeler, Norbert B., Cath. 
Waaser, Frank L., Bapt. (N) Wheeler, Ralph K., Presb. (USA), /52 
Wade, Harry F., Cath., 200 Wheeler, Sterling F., Meth. 

Waite, Lucius F., Disc. of Christ Whelan, Gerald J., Cath. 
Wakefield, Charles W., Bapt. (Am.), 285 Whelan, John M., Cath. 

Waldie, Thomas E., Cath. Whistler, Clark S., Bapt. (N) 
Waldo, Cornelius J., Cath. White, Arthur P., Meth. 

Waldon, George L., Disc. of Christ White, Frank L., Bapt. (Nat'l. USA) 
Waldron, Vinton J., Un. Breth. White, Louis A., Disc. of Christ 
Walker, Alvin A., Bapt. (S) White, Louis E., Cong. Chr. 
Walker, Charles C., Cong. Chr. White, Urven V., Bapt. (N) 
Walker, Donald H., Meth. Whitlock, Harold T., Meth. 
Walker, James A., AME Whitney, Frank L., Meth. 

Walker, Jared A., Bapt. (S) Whitt, Joseph P., Presb. (USA) 
Walker, William E., Jr., Bapt. (S) Wicher, Edward A., Jr., Presb. (USA) 
Wall, John J. P. A., Cath. Wicher, Herbert, Presb. (USA) 
Wallace, Alfred P., Meth. Wickstrand, Roger R., Bapt. (N) 


Wallace, Brunson C., Meth. Widen, Earl O., Bapt. (S) 
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Wierzalis, George S., Cath. 

Wiese, Frederick A., Luth. (Mo.) 

Wilbur, Paul D., Epis. 

Wilcher, Dwight E., Meth. 

Wilder, Frank A., Meth., 109, 160, 179, 267 

Wilders, James G., Cath., 176 

Wiley, Frank E., Presb. (Un.) 

Wilford, James E., Meth. 

Wilhelms, Henry H., Luth. (Mo.) 

Willard, Myron H., Disc. of Christ 

Willhoite, Fred H., Bapt. (S) 

Williams, Alfred A., Cath. 

Williams, Daniel H., Jr., Meth. 

Williams, Eugene F., Disc. of Christ 

Williams, George M., Bapt. (S) 

Williams, James H., Presb. (USA), 246 

Williams, James T., Bapt. (S) 

Williams, Leslie G., Bapt. (N) 

Williams, Samuel J., Bapt. (Nat’1.) 

Williams, Ward R., Assemb. of God 

Williams, William C., Presb. (US), 275 

Williams, William D., Meth. 

Wilson, Albert W., Cath. 

Wilson, George S., Meth., 173, 175, 227, 267 

Wilson, Herbert T., Bapt. (N) 

Wilson, Howard M., Presb. (US) 

Wilson, Hugh E., Jr., Meth. 

Wilson, Murl J., Meth. 

Wilson, Ross S., Presb. (Un.) 

Wineinger, Donald E., Meth. 

Wingo, Claude, Disc. of Christ 

Winn, Edgar H., Cong. Chr. 

Winstead, William G., Bapt. (Con. Am.) 

Wirt, Williston, Cong. Chr., 200 

Witherspoon, Glenn J., Cong. Chr., 109, 114, 115, 
117 

Witmer, Safara A., Chr. & Miss. All. 

Wolf, Lawrence M., Cath. 

Wolk, Henry C., Jr., Luth. (Mo.) 
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Wolverton, Wallace I., Epis., 26/ 

Wood, George H., Bapt. (N) 

Wood, Jesse W., Bapt. (S) 

Wood, John J., Cath., 2/5, 223 

Woodruff, James R., Meth. 

Woods, William G., Cath. 

Woodson, Joseph F., Bapt. (S), 108, 174 

Woodson, William E., Bapt. (S) 

Worthley, Herbert M., Cong. Chr. 

Wren, Willis T., Meth. 

Wright, Abraham, Bapt. (S) 

Wright, Francis E., Bapt. (S) 

Wright, Giles R., Meth., /36 

Wright, Thomas F., Cath. 

Wright, William R., Meth. 

Wyckoff, Edward B., Bapt. (Con. Am.), 253 

Wylie, Samuel J., Jr., Presb. (USA) 

Wyman, Gerald K., Univ., /6/ 

Wyman, Walter E., Cong. Chr. 

Yeagle, Lloyd R., Cong. Chr. 

Yinger, Paul W., Cong. Chr., 1/09 

Yokeley, William H., Meth. 

Young, Carey M., Presb. (USA) 

Young, Roland R., Bapt. (N) 

Young, Russell L., Meth. 

Young, William T., Epis. 

Yund, Roy L., Luth. 

Zeigler, James N., Bapt. 

Zellner, Aubrey A. J., Cath., 103, 162) 225, 229,260, 
BUD) 

Ziegler, Wilbur C., Meth. 

Zielinski, Constantine E., Cath., 100, 122, 124, 203, 
218, 288, 289 

Zielinski, John L., Cath. 

Zimmerman, Donald W., Presb. (USA) 

Zimmerman, Fred L., Cath. 

Zimmerman, Leslie F., Disc. of Christ, 85 

Zink, William J., Cath. 

Zwack, John A., Cath. 
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A 
Aaron, 4 
Abram, 4 
Aces, American, in WWI, /6 
Ackerman, Ch. Edgar, 270 
Adams, Maj. Gen. E. S., /49 
Aeronautics, first in military service, /2 
Air Chaplain, 93, 97-105, 113, 116, 120, 122, 123, 132, 
USI, JE. NSO NSD), ME, AVG, AGZ 
Air corps, #7, 74, 76, 83 
Aircraft design, /4, 15, 47, 142 
Aircraft industry, /5, 86 
Aircraft names and blessing, /70, 193-94, 272 
Air Defense Command, /36 
Air Force Hymn, 2zv 
“Air Force Psalm,” 289 
Air Forces (numbered): 
First AF, 86, 97-99, 122 
Second AF, 86, 97-99 
Third AF, 86, 97-99, 165 
Fourth AF, 86, 97-99, 117, 238 
Fifth AF, /07, 108-09, 165, 244 
Sixth AF, 268 
Seventh AF, /07, 108 
Eighth AF, 93, 106, 125, 131, 165, 168 
Ninth AF, 106, 117, 122, 125, 161, 165, 169, 188, 
EY 
Wenth AF, 7/0, 139, 163, 175, 229 
Eleventh AF, 108, 152, 168 
Thywelhitley ANA, WG, IH. MHEG, J), WAS. MON, HSS, 
WS, Wy ls ANE, 
Thirteenth AF, /07, 109, 118, 132, 162, 179, 244 
Fourteenth AF, //0 
Fifteenth AF, 106, 194 
Twentieth AF, /68 
Air Materiel Command, 262 
ee Ainmenwsmbnay.etaa 6/1 
Air Power, development: 
To WW I, 12-14 


Air Power, development:—Con. 
WW I, 15-16 
Between Wars, 47-48 
WW II, 83-84, 86, 107, 110 
Post-WW II, /4/-42 
Air Service Command, 99 
Air Service (France), Hq, 19, 22, 25, 26 
Air Service, Signal Corps, 13-14, 15-16, 16, 42, 47 
Chaplain Authorization, 23 
Fields, 24 
Spirit of, /6 
Air Transport Command, /// 
Allen, Ltr Col) BYE: 166, 267 
Altarsol 75, 1720245 253, 254 
American Bible Society, 258 
American Expeditionary Force, 17/7, 30, 42 
Chaplain organization, /7-/9 
University, 35 
American Legion, 38-39 
American Red Cross, 17, 20-22, 29, 38, 66, 71, 199 
ANS), BBs, ASS) AIO) VANS) 
Andrews, Gen. Frank M., 93, 190, 192 
“An Aviator’s Prayer,” 284 
Anniversary of chaplaincy, 6 
Applegate, Ch. Joseph M., 2/6 
Appropriations, /2, 13, 73 
Arlington National Cemetery, 74, 205 
Armistice Day, 25, 27, 32, 42, 179 
Armstrong, Col. Frank A., Jr., /7/ 
Army Air Force, 83, 86, 90, 97, 150 
Army Air Forces/Mediterranean Threatre of Oper- 
ation, 107 
Army Air Forces/Pacific Ocean Areas, /08, 13/, 
165, 168 
Army Chief of Chaplains (see Chief of Chaplains) 
Army Reorganization Act, 1920, 47 
Arnold, Gen. H. H., 83, 87, 97, 99, 142, 149, 201, 
203, 212, 289 
Mids del; lel, AKG) 
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Arnold, Ch. William R., 9, 50, 52, 74, 77, 78, 86, 87, 
89, 90, 99, 117, 146, 152, 154, 159, 170, 172, 
176, 218, 240, 255, 257 
Articles and books by chaplains, 7/, 218-19, 232 
(see also Bibliography) 
Assistants, Chaplain: 
Assignment, 143, 144, 145 
General, 61-62, 84, 113, 114, 115, 117, 121, 130, 
138, 142-45 
MOS, /44 
Rank, /45 
Training, 143-44 
Atchinson, Gen. Joseph H., /70 
Attendance at lectures, 35, 67 
Attendance at worship services, 6, 28, 33, 54, 64, 65, 
72, 163-68, 278 
Stimulation of, 65, 166, 199 
Atom Bomb, //0 
Authorization for chaplains (see Chaplain) 
Auxiliary Chaplains, 53, 94, 139 
I~sdnoroy, (Clo, joer I, Zen, 2), HO, Dil, G2, G2, SH, TO, 7 
GO, (GH, Ply T25 HE 


B 


Bailey’s Cross-Roads, Va., /2 

Baker, Ch., /2 

Balloons, /2-13, 16 

Bands and orchestras, 36, 2/3 (see also Cultural 
activities) 

Bane, Thurman H., 23 

Baptism, 30, 33, 65, 70, 95, 183, 184-85, 206, 238, 280 

Barry, Ch. T. W., // 

Bartek, Sgt. John, 258 

Bateman, Ch. C. C., 26, #3 

Bayard, Ch. George L. (Navy), // 

Beebe, Ch. Milton, 740 

KGW, Be th G2, b, 2U9,, 217 

Bells, chapel, 243, 246 

Bennett, Ch. Ivan, 70, 109, 117, 152, 255 

Bevans, Brig, Gen. J. M., 262 

Bible, 20, 169, 170, 203, 231, 258, 264, 280 (see also 
Scriptures; Testaments) 

Bible classes, 20, 205-11 

Biddle, Ambassador Anthony J., /80 

Bilbo, Senator T. B., 238 

Blakeney, Ch. James, /07, 125, 180, 187, 198 

Bogart, Humphrey, 272 

Books, religious (see Religious literature) 

Borneman, Ch. John K., 85 

Boy Scouts, 66, 68 

Braden, Hon. Spruille, 229 

Brasted Chi Alva Jin 4950) 935107100107 W/O On 
119, 210, 259 

Brent, Bishop C. H., /7, 18, 19, 21, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30, 
Eo), 2S), D7 
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Brotherhood, 3, 7, 64, 87, 88, 92, 128, 157, 158, 173, 
ITAS L785 UD, TES LIOR 221 9 237 LEO MLAs 
265, 282-84 (see also Interdenominational; 
International; Inter-service) 

Brown, Ch. Charles W., 4/ 

Brown, Joe E., 72 

Brown, Ch. William Young, // 

Bulletins, chapel, 7/ (see also Public relations) 

Burkes Ritz Rev. john Je, C:S:P 239252 


Cc 


Camp Pastors, 22, 26 
Carpenter, Dr. Alfred, 94 
Carroll, Drs BS kK T1517 
Casualties among chaplains, 43-44, 290-9] 
Casualty assistance, 34, 66, 84, 86, 121, 204-05 
Challenge of chaplaincy, 78 
Chanute, Octave, /3 
Chapel centers, 249 
Chapel groups, 2/0-12 (see also Organizations for 
dependents and servicemen’s groups) 
Chapels: 
Appropriations, 73 
Architecture, 75, 237-38, 244, 246 
Authorization, 8, 89, 238 
Before WW II, 20, 21, 39-40, 69, 72-75 
Cost, 237, 246 
Damage to, 84, 244, 246, 248 
Improvised, 69, 73, 74, 108, 172, 241-49, 254 
Materials, 244-49, 280 
Meaning, 166, 238, 242, 244, 249 
Overseas, 240-49 
Size, 237 
Use, 121, 238,270, 246 
WPA, 74-75 
WW II construction, 1/08, Ch. XV, 237 
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